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“When Politics becomes lifeless, the triple Veda sinks, 
all the dharmas [i.e., the bases of civilization] (howsoever) 
developed, completely decay. When traditional State-Ethics 
are departed from, all the bases of the divisions of individual 
life are shattered. 

“ In Politics are realised all the forms of renunciation, in 
Politics are united all the sacraments, in Politics are com¬ 
bined all knowledge: in Politics are centred all the Worlds.” 

— Mahdbhdrata , Sdnti —63.28.29. 



Publishers’ Note 

This, the second edition of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal’s well-known 
work, Hindu Polity, appears without his final personal revision, 
owing to the sudden and premature demise of the versatile 
author. It had been, however, carefully revised by him for 
the Press. 

We are thankful to many learned scholars for the co-opera¬ 
tion they have extended by enriching it with their valued 
Appreciations of the learned Author and his splendid work in 
the field of Oriental learning. We thank all of them most 
cordially for their valued help. 

Bangalore Press, ~) 

Bangalore City, [> C. Hayavadana Rao. 

10 III August 1943. 

Preface to the Second Edition 

Soon after its publication (end of 1924) ‘ Hindu Polity ’ was 
put on the syllabus of almost every University in India. 
The first edition having been long exhausted, I have been 
pressed by the need of the students to print the book again. 
In doing so I have availed myself of the suggestion and offer 
of Rao Sahib C. Hayavadana Rao to bring out a cheap edition 
in view of the demand for the book both from the students 
and the general public. 

Apart from a general revision and verbal changes which 
are few, new matters and proofs brought to light have been 
added in their proper places. The original scheme, however, 
has been preserved. It may be noticed that there arose a 
controversy as to my interpretation of the paura and 
jdnapada terms as corporate bodies of the citizens and 

the country-people. By the discovery of a large number of seals 
at Kaianda—seals of the local janapadas, e.g. PuriJcd-grdma- 
jdnapadasya —the corporate character of the term is now put 
beyond controversy. On the evidence of these seals the 
janapada institution existed down to the late Gupta times. I 
must note here that in the past controversy Professor 
Vanamali Bhattacharya was the only critic whose view coin¬ 
cided with truth. 

October, 1936. 


K. P. J. 



Preface to the First Edition 


‘ Hindu Polity,’ in two volumes (Parts)—the first on Vedic 
Assemblies and Republics, the second on Monarchy and 
Imperial Systems—is a sketch of the constitutional life of 


Subject and Difficulty 


the Hindus. The subject is great but its 
treatment has to be modest. The works 


of purva-suris had long been hidden ; the path opened by them 
had long been lost. It had to be researched. In 1911-13 
a probable line was laid to dig and discover the Ancients’ 
highway in the field of Polity. In these pages that line has 
been deepened and widened. And the way of the Fathers 
is in sight. 


The author made a special study to find out what consti- 

Pioneer Work tional progress, if any, Ancient Indians 
had achieved. In 1911 and 1912 some 
results of the study were published in the legal journal the 
Calcutta WeeJcly Notes and the Calcutta monthly the Modern 
Review. A connected paper was read to the Hindi Literary 
Conference in 1912 and its translation published in the 
Modern Review, 1913, under the title, * An Introduction to 
Hindu Polity ’. 


Before the publication of the Introduction there had 
been no work in any modern language on the subject. The 
Introduction fulfilled its purpose. To-day the subject finds 
place in University teaching. And the author has had the 
satisfaction of seeing his results quoted and reiterated, with 
or without acknowledgement, almost every year; the subject 
has become popular ; the truth has been recognized, accepted' 
and adopted: it has rightly ceased to be his. 1 


1 Mr. B. K. Sarkar, however, thinks otherwise— 4 But all the 
references in Jayaswal’s studies, have been appropriated by sub¬ 
sequent writers.’ (Political Institutions, etc., Leipzig, 1922, p. xvi), 
Can they not retort, 4 again nijah paro veti ganana laghuchetasam ’ 1 



IX 


Vincent Smith suggested to the author to treat the 
subject of Hindu republics in detail, and 
Preparation of the several friends insisted on having the 
Introduction in book-form. About the 
same time, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, President of the Council 
of Post-Graduate Teaching, Calcutta University, asked him 
to prepare a curriculum of ancient Indian History. Need at 
that time was badly felt for a somewhat comprehensive book 
on ancient Hindu Polity. The author towards the close of 
1917, undertook to revise the Introduction with a view both 
to carry out the suggestion of Dr. Smith and to supply the 
want. The present work was the outcome. In April, 1918, 
the revision was complete and the manuscript ready. The 
book was made over to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who kindly 
took upon himself the publication of the work, placing it on 
the University syllabus. 


When a few chapters had been in type, the author was 
informed that scientific plagiarism was 
^ubifcaUon 111 at work. Then, the manuscript was 

stolen from Sir Asutosh, no other 
belonging out of the group from which the box of manuscript 
was missing, was touched by the critical though secret 
admirer. Sir Asutosh informed the police, with the result 
that a professor who claimed to have recovered the manuscript 
made it over to Sir Asutosh. After three days’ confinement 
the book obtained liberation. Having no other copy of 
the book, the Calcuta University Press being too slow, and the 
desire to publish “ original researches ” in certain quarters in 
Calcutta being great, the author brought back the manuscript 
to Patna. Engagement was then concluded to print the 
book at Allahabad. In the meantime the book was cited by 
Sir Sankaran Nair from the manuscript in his Note to the 
Government of India’s First Despatch on Constitutional v 
Reforms (dated 5th March, 1919), and chapters were printed 
in the Modern Review (Eeb., 1920). When the whole of Part I 
was in type the English Section of the Press at Allahabad was 
sold away and the book once more came back home. Until 
this autumn, owing to the difficulties of getting a suitable 
press from a * mofussil ’ town, and owing to professional 



duties, no fresh arrangement could be made for the publica 
tion of the work. 


The Present Work 


The lines laid down in the Introduction (1913) have been 
closely followed in the present work. 
Except the chapter on Paura-Janapada 
there has been no addition to those broad lines. The whole 
work otherwise is only a commentary on the Introduction . 


The book is presented in the form and substance just as 
it was completed in April, 1918, but for the amalgamation of 
the matter published by the author in the Modern Review 
in April, 1920, on Paura Janapada, and the addition of one 
passage (§ 27) on a datum from the Abhidhdna Rajendra 
(1919), of the last line of the footnote at p. 33, and of Appen¬ 
dices C and D. The date of the Kautillya 
^^Artha^iastm* (Artha-Sastra) has been retained as 
originally given, although Dr. Jolly has 
recently revived the controversy through his edition of the 
Artha-tiastra. On account of the importance of the subject 
the present writer has re-considered it here. 2 He is unable 
to agree with Dr. Jolly’s conclusions. 
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Dr. K. P. JAYASWAL—A MEMOIR 

Kashi Prasad Jayaswal was born on the 27th November, 
1881, at Mirzapur, a district town on the south bank of the 
Ganges between Benares and Allahabad. His father Sahu 
Mahadeva Prasad came of a very poor family, but by the 
dint of his industry built up a fortune in the shellac trade. 
He took keen interest in the education of his children. The 
early education of Kashi Prasad was begun under a private 
tutor and continued at the local London Mission High School. 
Besides, he studied Sanskrit at home under a Sadhu known 
by the pet name Handiababa—because he cooked his meals 
in a handia or earthen pot. The learning and character of 
this Sadhu and the depth and precision of his knowledge 
made such an impression upon young Kashi Prasad that he 
continued to remember him with reverence to the last of his 
days. Mr. Jayaswal always recalled with pride and gratefulness 
the debt he owed to Handiababa, and how it stood him 
well in his whole career as an Indologist, making him feel 
much surer of his ground in Sanskrit than many a scholar 
who had got all his Sanskrit from the usual run of colleges. 

After passing the Entrance Examination, Kashi Prasad 
joined the Queen’s College, Benares, but soon gave up his 
studies and entered his father’s trade, which he carried 
on with zest and remarkable success. His public spirit 
at this stage found three different outlets. He organ¬ 
ised a Chapra Sabha (Shellac Association) and a Kalwar 
Sabha or an association of his caste for the purpose of social 
reform. Besides, he began writing articles in Hindi journals 
in the wake of the school of Hindi litterateurs founded by 
Pt. Mahavir Prasad Dwivedi. This last activity at once 
brought him to the notice of the nationally inclined intelli- 
gentia of Northern India. 
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In August 1906, at the age of 25, when he was already 
father of two children, Mr. Jayaswal proceeded to England 
for higher studies. In those days, orthodoxy still ruled in 
the society of Northern India, and foreign travel was looked 
upon with disfavour. However, Mr. Jayaswal was permitted 
to go to England on condition that he would not take food 
touched by anyone there, except his Brahmin cook who 
accompanied him, and that he remained a vegetarian. 
And with his cook went all sorts of food-stuffs and even 
charcoal! Arrangements were made thereafter to send 
weekly consignments of these precious articles regularly for 
the duration of his stay in Europe ! 

In England, Mr. Jayaswal joined and graduated from 
Jesus College, Oxford, where he was awarded the Davis 
Chinese Scholarship for 1909. He was also called to the 
Bar at Lincoln’s Inn. 

While in England, Mr. Jayaswal came under the influ¬ 
ence of two new forces which gave a definite turn to his life 
and determined its future course. His intelligence and 
sincerity brought him to the notice of the Indian revolutionary 
exiles in Europe, who had just then formed a centre in 
England for recruitment from amongst their countrymen who 
went to that country for higher studies. They included such 
brilliant personalities amongst them as Shyamji Krishna 
Varma, S. R. Rana, Har Dayal and V. D. Savarkar. Mr. 
Jayaswal did not join their party, but felt a warm sympathy 
for them, which developed into life-long friendship. In fact, 
it was the nationalistic fervour kindled by contact with these 
gentlemen that drove Mr. Jayaswal into the study of his 
country’s past and sustained him in his efforts throughout life. 
A still more potent factor which left its impress upon Mr. 
Jayaswal’s mind was his contact in England with Don Mar¬ 
tino De Zilva Wickremsinghe. Mr. Jayaswal received his first 
lessons in Indian epigraphy and archeology from him. He 
accepted him as his guru and he felt the same reverence for 
him as he felt for Handiababa. Indeed, it was Wickremsinghe 



who turned Jayaswal’s mind from Hindi journalism to the 
study of his country’s past, and it would be no exaggeration to 
say that the Jayaswal whom we know, the Jayaswal of Hindu 
Polity and Indian History generally, is one of the gifts of 
that Simhalese savant to modern India. 

Mr. Jayaswal returned from England overland, passing 
through Turkey, Egypt and Arabia and reached home in 
July 1910. He settled down in Calcutta as a Barrister 
of the High Court. From 1911 onwards, he began to contri¬ 
bute to research journals devoted to Indology. Even while 
in England, he had come in contact with scholars like George 
A. Grierson. His new contributions brought him into touch 
with Wilfred Scholl, A. J. Edmund, V. A. Smith, F. W. 
Thomas and others. 

In 1912-13, Sir Ashutosh Mukerji, then Vice-Chancellor 
of the Calcutta University, induced Mr. Jayaswal to join the 
post-graduate teaching department of the University. 
Jayaswal worked there for sometime, but had soon to resign 
that post as the University was directed by the authorities to 
remove him from the staff, solely for his alleged political 
opinions. With him had to resign two of his colleagues, 
viz.. Dr. A. Suhrawardy and Mr. Abdul Rasool, the Presi¬ 
dent of the historic Barisal Conference of 1906, which 
inaugurated the anti-partition movement in Bengal. 

The resignation, however, did not in the least affect 
Mr. Jayaswal’s cordial relations with Sir Ashutosh. It 
rather raised him in the eyes of that nation-builder, 
who, as the sequel will show, invited him again as 
Tagore Law Lecturer in 1917. When the Carmichael Chair 
for Ancient Indian History was founded in the Calcutta 
University, Sir Ashutosh offered it to Jayaswal, who however 
did not accept it as he had a lucrative legal practice at Patna 
by that time and had given up entirely the idea of being a 
poor professor again. 

After the separation of Bihar and Orissa from Ben gal , 
Mr. Jayaswal migrated to Patna in 1914 and remained there 
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permanently. He was on the roll of the Patna High Court 
since its inception. His practice at the Bar was large 
and distinguished. He easily won for himself a position as 
an authority on Hindu Law, and was often consulted 
by eminent lawyers and judges. He also came to be con¬ 
sidered a specialist in Income-Tax Law and a facile princeps 
in that line at the Patna Bar. 

But though a lawyer of high standing, Mr. Jayaswal 
never took the practice of law as the mission of his life. As 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad has observed, “ he was a historian by 
choice and instinct and a lawyer by compulsion. His own 
inclinations and talents attracted him towards History but 
the demands of the flesh dragged him towards law courts and 
law reports. • • • • He was more at home in the archaeo¬ 
logical museum and the library than in the High Court and 
if India were a free country his talents would have borne 
greater fruit than they did on account of his professional 
preoccupation ”. He often used to carry in his pocket, while 
going to the court, undeciphered ancient coins and utilised 
his leisure moments there in trying to read them ! 

Apart from his early contributions to journals specializing 
in Indie studies, Mr. Jayaswal contributed from 1911 to 1913 
a series of articles on Hindu Law to the Calcutta Weekly 
Notes. Hindu Law was till then considered to be something 
fixed and immutable, something based on revealed or ancient 
books. It referred to personal law only. Mr. Jayaswal took 
a historical view of Hindu Law and tried to reconstruct it as 
a complete system. This method found approval from 
Prof. J. Kohler of the University of Berlin, who during his 
life-time was considered to be the leading comparative jurist 
in Europe. Prof. Kohler observed that the articles marked 
a new stage in the history of the study of Hindu'Law. 
Besides Prof. Kohler, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Sir Ashutosh 
Mukerji and Sir Rashbehari Ghosh also encouraged 
Mr. Jayaswal to continue his line of enquiry on historical 
lines and to prepare an account of the whole system of 
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Hindu Law. The University of Calcutta elected him as 
Tagore Law Lecturer for 1917. In that capacity, he delivered 
in 1919 a series of twelve lectures on Manu and Yajnavalkya 
which were printed ten years later. 

Recognition of the historical development of Hindu Law 
naturally led to the search for the constitutional agency or 
agencies to whom that development was due in different 
periods. With this started a new line of enquiry, the final 
outcome of which was Hindu Polity, the subject of this work. 
Mr. Jayaswal’s first articles on the subject appeared early 
in 1912 in the Modern Review , and he read a connected paper 
on it to the All-India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan (Hindi 
Literary Conference) at Bhagalpur held in the same year 
under the presidentship of Mahatma Munshi Ram (later 
Swami Shraddhanand). The rest of the story is told in the 
author’s Preface to this work and need not be repeated here. 
The study of ancient Indian political institutions has since 
been taken up by a number of other scholars. But it will 
be agreed that the credit of first opening this line of research 
belongs to Mr. Jayaswal. 

When Mr. Jayaswal came to Patna in 1914, Sir Edward 
Gait was the administrative head of the newly formed Pro¬ 
vince. He was himself a scholar and interested in India’s past. 
Mr. Jayaswal found a ready friend in him for his historical 
studies and with his help and the support of the leaders in 
the Province, he was able to organise a number of activities. 
In 1915 were founded the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
its Journal and the Patna Museum. Mr. Jayaswal was closely 
associated with all these institutions from their very start. 
He felt a paternal affection for these institutions and devoted 
a good deal of his time in directing their various activities. 
In a letter to him dated London, the 14th April, 1937, Sir 
E. A. Gait wrote: “ I may have had a hand in forming the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, but it was you who have 
been its mainstay from the beginning up to the present time.” 
Mr. Jayaswal was the editor of the Journal of the Society 
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from its start in 1915 to the last days of his life and he made 
it one of the leading research journals of the world. 
Mr. Jayaswal was also editor for sometime after his arrival 
at Patna, of a Hindi weekly, Pataliputra, which was published 
from there. 

With Mr. Jayaswal’s arrival at Patna and with the 
foundation of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, started 
the second period of his research contributions. It is not 
intended to enumerate all of them here, but a brief reference 
may be made to the most important of them. He contributed 
an article entitled the Brahmin Empire to the Patna periodical 
the Express. The Suriga and Satavahana empires which 
arose after the fall of the Mauryas were claimed to be actu¬ 
ated by a movement for the revival of Brahminism. The 
whole thesis was revised in 1930 when he contributed a com¬ 
prehensive article on the Sak a- Sat a vdh ana Problems. 

From 1917 onwards, he was engaged, in collaboration 
with Mr. Rakhal Das Banerji, in reading the difficult Hati- 
gumpha inscription of Kharavela. The study was continued 
by the two eminent scholars for fourteen years until they were 
able in 1930 to publish their final reading and interpretation 
of the inscription in the Epigraphia Indica. Another 
interesting study started by Mr. Jayaswal in 1917 related 
to what he claimed to be Saisunaka statues. It gave birth 
to a lively controversy in which Hara Prasad Shastri, 
Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, R. D. Banerji, Rama Prasad 
Chanda, Chandra Dhar Guleri, L. D. Barnett, V. A. Smith, 
R. C. Majumdar, Arun Sen, O. C. Ganguli and others 
joined. 

At the end of his article on the Problems of Saka-Sata- 
vahana History, written in 1930, Mr. Jayaswal declared that 
a complete account of the sovereignties between the Sata- 
vahanas and Guptas was recoverable and “ we have no right 
to own that we have still a dark period in the history of Hindu 
Times.” He recovered this account, and in 1933 published 
his History of India 150 A.D. to 350 A.D. Before wri tin g 
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this book, he undertook a detailed tour of the places which 
had witnessed the scenes of that history. In 1933, Babu 
Durga Prasad of Benares published a remarkable paper on 
the most ancient punch-marked coins of India. As is well- 
known, these coins have no legends or human figures on them, 
but a number of symbols only. Babu Durga Prasad com¬ 
pared and classified those symbols and from such classifica¬ 
tion drew conclusions as to the respective sequence of their 
different classes. Mr. Jayaswal was struck by the ingenuity 
of his friend and eagerly joining in the research carried it 
some steps further, specially in respect of the Mauryan coins. 
In the summer of 1935, while he was in England, he was 
invited by the Royal Asiatic Society of London to deliver a 
lecture on the subject which was highly appreciated. 

In 1934, Mr. Jayaswal published what he called An 
Imperial History of India. This was a history of the imperial 
dynasties of India as told in a Buddhist Chronicle of the 9th 
century A.D. Arya-Manjusri-Mulakalpa. The Chronicle had 
been published sometime before, but its text was corrupt, and 
Mr. Jayaswal was encouraged to extend his study to it on the 
discovery by his friend, Rahula Sankrityayana, of a much 
better Tibetan translation. The interpretation of this text 
is in the nature of the decipherment of a code, as it is full of 
cryptic statements about historical personalities, whom it often 
refers to only by the first syllables of their names. 

Mr. Jayaswal was invited by the Government of Nepal 
to visit that country in 1936. On his return from there, he 
wrote a Chronology and History of Nepal from 600 B.C. to 
800 A.D. , which was destined to be the last important work 
of his life. 

Mr. Jayaswal was elected President of the 6th Indian 
Oriental Conference held at Baroda in 1933. In the same 
year, he presided over the Bihar Provincial Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan held at Bhagalpur. In 1935, he was elected Presi¬ 
dent of the History section of the All-India Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan held at Indore, and in the same year and in the next, 
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President of the Numismatic Society of India for its two 
consecutive sessions. In 1936, the Patna University conferred 
on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy, an 
honour which was long overdue. 

During the last decade of his life, the association with two 
of his friends, Prof. Jayachandra Vidyalankar and Maha- 
pandita Rahula Sankrityayana exerted a great influence on 
Mr. JayaswaFs views and activities. The former, a pupil of 
M. M. Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha, came to Patna in 1927 
as Lecturer in the Bihar Vidyapitha. His work (in Hindi) on 
the geographical background of Indian History had attracted 
Mr. Jayaswal’s attention. Prof. Vidyalankar had undertaken 
another comprehensive work on the History of India and had 
begun to consult Mr. Jayaswal about its problems and difficul¬ 
ties. By and by, he became bis regular apprentice and colleague 
and the two scholars consulted each other almost on every 
problem that either of them had to face for about ten years. Mr. 
Vidyalankar’s work on Indian History was published in 1933 
under the title Bharatiya Itihas kl Ruparekha. It covers the 
period from the earliest times to Circa 200 A.D. Before its 
publication, the whole manuscript was read to Mr. Jayaswal 
in July 1931, and revised in the light of his criticism. While 
this was being done, Mr. Jayaswal felt uneasy from time to 
time over the fact that work of that type and of such national 
utility was not being done in an organised manner. He 
recorded the opinion that “ such a synthetic work had not 
been attempted before,” and remarked that he himself 
should have been engaged in it, but his life had been taken up 
by the Hatigumpha Inscription ! He regretted he was 
wasting his time over his practice at the Bar, but there was no 
help for it. Now, however, he had almost fulfilled his family 
obligations; his son and daughter whom he had sent abroad 
for study were due to return soon. So he decided to renounce 
his practice at the Bar and devote himself exclusively to 
such work by joining some university which might undertake 
to help him in organising it. With this end in view, he made 
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an offer to a well-known university of Northern India. 
But it met with little success. Mr. Jayaswal then broached 
the subject in his Presidential Address at the Indian Oriental 
Conference at Baroda and continued to canvass support for 
his scheme of a comprehensive history of India. He 
had good response from many different quarters as his 
correspondence shows, but he could not see what to do with 
those promises. He was a scholar and not a practical man 
of affairs. He realised this and approached Babu Rajendra 
Prasad to help him in organising the work. On the 31st of 
May 1936, Rajendra Babu came to his house and discussed 
the scheme with him and Mr. Jayachandra Vidyalankar. 
They decided to start what is now known as the Bharatiya 
Itihas Parishad. 

Mahapandita Rahula Sankrityayana, the other close 
friend of Mr. Jayaswal, was introduced to him in 1930, on 
his return from his first adventurous expedition to Tibet. 
A profound scholar of Sanskrit and Pali, he had 
gone to Tibet to study Tibetan Buddhism at first hand 
and returned after performing his mission under the 
greatest hardships. He engaged himself in restoring from 
Tibetan the lost work of the Buddhist philosopher Dharma- 
klrti, and undertook three more journeys to Tibet, with the 
result that he was successful in securing not only the original 
text of Dharmakirti but more than a hundred texts of 
Buddhist philosophers, hitherto considered as lost. Mr. 
Jayaswal took a keen interest in the work of his friend. His 
views and feelings about him may be known from his 
recorded appreciation in the Modern Review for February 
1937. 

Mr. Jayaswal was a diabetic and had to be careful about 
his diet and exercise. He walked two miles daily to take an early 
morning bath in the Ganges. This he did throughout the 
year and this was the only physical exercise he took. He 
could not, however, get rid of his disease, and passed 
away from this world on the 4th of August, 1937, after 
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an illness of two months, due to a virulent type of carbuncle. 
During his last illness, there appeared a remarkable equani¬ 
mity and contentment on his face, which was doubtless due 
to his feeling that he had done his best in his life and that 
his mission had been taken up by his successors. 


Benares , J 
1-6-1941. J 


Gadadhar Prasad Ambastha. 
* * * 


Dr. K. P. Jayaswal — A Tribute 

Dr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal was one of the Foundation 
Members of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society and the 
Editor of its Journal for the greater part of its existence. 
He died at Patna on 4th August, nearly twenty-six years after 
his call to the cause of Indology by Sir Ashutosh Mukherji. 

Born at Jhalda in Manbhum (Bihar) in 1881, Jayaswal 
would have been 56 on 27th November 1937, the 
year of his lamented death. The London Mission 
School at Mirzapur, where his father was a big merchant, 
and Oxford were mainly responsible for his education. At 
Oxford, he obtained the Davis Scholarship in Chinese and 
took his M.A. in History. He was called to the Bar from the 
Middle Temple and was enrolled as a Barrister in the Calcutta 
High Court in 1909. About 1910, at the instance of Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherji, the Senate of Calcutta University 
recommended Jayaswal for appointment as a Lecturer in 
Ancient Indian History. Under the convention then 
obtaining in academic circles at Calcutta, active participa¬ 
tion -in current and controversial politics was considered 
undesirable and Jayaswal was asked to give up his appoint¬ 
ment. Since then, Jayaswal eschewed politics and instead en¬ 
riched Indology with a sustained devotion equalled by few of 
his contemporaries. His contributions embrace Indian epi¬ 
graphy and numismatics, Hindu History and polity, Sanskrit 
texts and Hindi literature: they are valuable and varied, and 
all imprinted with his personality and predilection. 
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Jayaswal first came to prominence with his articles on 4 An 
Introduction to Hindu Polity’ in the Modern Review in 1913. 
These articles were later developed and appeared as Hindu 
Polity in 1924. In 1917, he was appointed Tagore Professor of 
Law at Calcutta and delivered lectures on the Development 
of Law in Manu and Yaynavalkya, published in 1934. It was 
this combination of a trained legal practitioner and theorist 
a that makes his comparison of political Samghas with Buddhist 
J, ecclesiastical organisations so attractive. He edited the well- 
§, known Sanskrit text on politics Rajamtiratnakara, Circa A.D. 
% 1300-25, in 1925, a second edition of which appeared in 
f JBORS, 1936, Vol. XXII, Pt. IV. This acquaintance with most 
; of the original sources Jayaswal made full use of in his waitings 
< on ancient and mediaeval systems of Government in India. 


I 


f 


When in 1914, that scholar-administrator Sir Edward 
Gait founded the Bihar and Orissa Research Society at Patna, 
Jayaswal’s literary activities multiplied. Since then, till the 
day of his death, he was a constant contributor to the pages 
of its Journal with only occasional publications in the Indian 
Antiquary , Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society , Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of London , the Kashi Nagarl 
Pracharini Patrikd and a few other journals. His writings on 
the Pataliputra statues, Hathigumpha inscription, the Naga- 
Vakataka history and pre-Mauryan and Mauryan coins in 
JBORS evoked wide interest. This interest, whether of 
warm appreciation or of acute controversy, was due essen¬ 
tially to an unusual vigour of mind and an alluring gift of 
expression. In 1934, he revisited London and placed his 
conclusions regarding Mauryan coins before the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London. The President summed up by 
saying that like the theories of Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
those of Jayaswal would be criticised by his contemporaries, 
but would find acceptance afterwards. The available data 
are admittedly inadequate. In awaiting fresh discoveries, 
Jayaswal’s work has been most useful in provoking discussion 
where formerly there was either indifference or neglect, 
c 
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Besides editing the Pratipadapamcika , commentary on the 
Arthasastra , and some volumes of the Mithila MSS. with the 
present writer, Jayaswal edited the Manjusrimulakalpa in 
collaboration with Rev. Rahula Sankrityayana. His last 
important work was on Nepal Chronology , published in 
JBORS (1936). 

Jayaswal’s services were recognised by Government and 
learned institutions in India. Government appointed him 
first a member and then the President of the Managing Com¬ 
mittee of the Patna Museum. It was mainly due to the 
efforts of his predecessor as President, Mr. Manuk, and of 
Jayaswal that the Patna Museum has within a short time 
become a storehouse of the ancient relics of Bihar and Orissa. 
He received the Honorary Doctorate of Philosophy, from the 
Patna University in 1936. He was twice elected President of 
the Numismatic Society of India and was awarded their 
special medal. He was also awarded the Gaekwad Golden 
Jubilee Medal in 1930. He presided over the Sixth All-India 
Oriental Conference in 1932 and continued to be a member 
of its Council to the end of his life. 

Both in India and Europe, Jayaswal was well known to a 
wide circle of friends and admirers who will lament the 
passing of a fine scholar and a warm-hearted friend. 


Patna , 1 

31-7-1941.] 


A. Banerji-Sastri. 
* * 


Dr. K. P. Jayaswal — An Appreciation 

In response to a request from my friend Rao Sahib 
C. Hayavadana Rao, I have great pleasure in paying my tribute 
to the late lamented scholar Dr. K. P. Jayaswal, whom 
I had the honour and privilege of knowing intimately for 
over a decade. In his death the world of Indian History 
and Culture has suffered a great loss. By profession a 
distinguished and successful Barrister, Dr. Jayaswal took to 
Oriental Studies early in his life. A good student of Sanskrit 
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literature, Vedic and Epic, Dr. Jayaswal carefully studied 
original texts, and put forward the results of his investiga¬ 
tions which were new and original interpretations of the 
Vedic and Epic texts, especially those dealing with Hindu 
administrative institutions. His frequent contributions to 
learned journals in India and abroad soon won for him 
a name for real scholarship and mature judgment; so much 
so that the late V. A. Smith quoted him as an authority in 
his writings. Dr. Jayaswal revised his numerous articles and 
published them in a book entitled The Hindu Polity . In 
this book, Dr. Jayaswal endeavoured to establish the thesis 
that parliamentary and democratic governments were in 
vogue in ancient India with representative assemblies such 
as the Paura and Janapadci functioning in the royal capital. 
This well-written book attracted the serious attention of 
Oriental scholars. East and West, and he soon got an unique 
place in the international world of Orientalists. 

Dr. Jayaswal was primarily a Historian and then a 
Barrister. Yet he was a successful Barrister. Side by side 
with his professional activities. Dr. Jayaswal devoted all his 
spare hours to the field of Indology. He was a trained 
investigator and scientific method was his chief plank. What 
he began as a hobby became an all-absorbing life-work. His 
activity in this direction was many-sided. He was an 
archaeologist of great enthusiasm. He undertook in his 
private capacity the further work of excavating the ancient 
Pataliputra sites and he had a number of discoveries to his 
credit. His interest in Indian architecture was exceedingly 
great. He was, perhaps, the first to take the origins of the 
sikhara style of architecture to pre-Gupta times. His work 
in the field of sculpture too is well known. He was, again, v 
a born numismatist. He had the keen eye to discover many 
new coins and to decipher them. His reading of legends 
on the coins was generally correct, and won often the approval 
of experts in numismatics. As the President of the Numis¬ 
matic Society of India, he did much to strengthen that 
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Society and to popularise it by bringing his weighty influ¬ 
ence to bear on it. 

Above all. Dr. Jayaswal was the life and soul of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society. He was the distin¬ 
guished Editor of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society for years together, maintaining a high 
standard of excellence. His articles were always a contri¬ 
bution to knowledge. In this Journal, he published the 
Rajanltiratnakara , a valuable work to students of Indian 
polity. His other publications, equally valuable, are the 
Imperial History of India and History of India from 150 to 
350 A.D. , both of which show much painstaking research. 
His wide knowledge, pleasing manners and exceeding genero¬ 
sity endeared him to every well-wisher of Indian civilization 
and culture. The All-India Oriental Conference honoured 
itself by asking him to preside over its sessions at Baroda. 
The address he then delivered is a masterly piece of educa¬ 
tion by itself. He took abiding interest in the promotion 
of the objects and aims of the All-India Oriental Conference. 
But Mysore was the last Conference which he attended. In 
recognition of his well-merited scholarship, the University 
of Patna rightly conferred on him the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, an honour long overdue in his case. 

One can conclusively say that what he accomplished 
has helped much to enlarge the sphere of Indian History. 
He would have done much more had he been spared for 
some years to come. By dint of selfless research work 
to which he dedicated his entire life, Dr. Jayaswal takes 
a legitimate place in the front rank of India’s historians. 

The University,*) 

Madras, > V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. 

12-8-1941. j 
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Late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal 

Tribute paid by the Patna University Senate 

We are indebted to the “ Indian Nation ”, Patna, dated 
Friday, August 6, 1937, for the following account:— 

The following speeches were made in the Patna Univer¬ 
sity Senate on March 28, 1936, when it was decided to confer 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy on Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

It was on the 28th March 1936 that the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Patna University moved in the Senate, on behalf of 
the Syndicate, recommending to H. E. the Chancellor that 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy be conferred 
on Mr. K. P. Jayaswal on the ground that he is, by reason 
of his eminent position and attainments, a fit and proper 
person to receive such a degree. 

Vice-Chancellor’s Speech 

In moving the resolution, the Vice-Chancellor delivered 
the following speech:— 

“ Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has a record of 25 years of original 
research in the field of Indian History in its widest signifi¬ 
cance. His contributions have shed light on Hindu Law 
and Constitution, Political History, Chronology, Epigraphy, 
Sanskrit Literature, Prakritic Vernaculars, Indian Art and 
Indian Numismatics. When his constitutional history of 
Hindu Period entitled “ Hindu Polity ” was published, Pro¬ 
fessor F. W. Thomas, Boden Professor of Oxford, the leading 
authority in England on Indian History and Culture, prefaced 
his review in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London 
(1925) with these remarks:— 

‘ Mr. Jayaswal is to be congratulated upon the publi¬ 
cation of a long meditated work. We may also congratulate 
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the students of ancient Indian institutions: for in addition 
to an unusual vigour of mind Mr. Jayaswal, as a trained legal 
practitioner and theonist, brings to bear upon the history of 
the Indian state a more concrete realization of the vale-in-use 
of terms than is natural to a scholar as such. It was this 
that enabled him in his first publication to direct upon the 
political Samghas (aristocratic or republican governments) 
of ancient India the light obtainable from the procedure of 
the Buddhist ecclesiastical organisation. In more recent 
years, he has delivered, as Professor at Calcutta (1917), the 
Tagore Law Lectures on the ‘ Development of Law in Manu 
and Yajnavalkya' (the appearance of which is awaited with 
interest); while in the sphere of pure scholarship he has 
found time amid his professional occupations to publish 
many striking articles, and also a new Sanskrit text on 
politics (the Rdjjmtiratndkara of Chandesvara, Circa A.D. 
1300-25), and to lend powerful support, as Honorary Secre¬ 
tary and Editor of an exceptionally valuable journal, to the 
work of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society.’ 

Another competent critic, namely Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, 
Carmichael Professor of Indian History and Culture of the 
Calcutta University, in his Manindra Chandra Nandy 
Lectures, says: 

“ The importance of the subject was first perceived with 
prophetic vision by K. P. Jayaswal, Esq., m.a. (Oxon.), 
Barristcr-at-Law, who began by coniributing thought-pro¬ 
voking articles in the Modern Review in 1913. His mature 
views will now be found enshrined in his classical book 
entitled “ Hindu Polity 

Mr. Jayaswal is regarded as the founder of this branch 
of study and his book “ Hindu PoTy ”, which covers some 
600 pages, is lectured upon in almost every University of 
India, in the University of London and in foreign Univer¬ 
sities where Indian History is studied. 

Equally, if not more, important work is his Tagore Law 
Lectures on Manu and Yajnavalkya dealing with the growth 
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of basic Hindu Law. Dr. Fitz Gerald, i.c.s., Lecturer to the 
Inns of Courts on Hindu Law, described this work in the 
English Law Quarterly Review in these terms:— 

‘ Hindu Law ’, said J. D. Mayne, ‘ has the oldest pedigree 
of any known system of Jurisprudence.’ Yet its ascertained 
history has hitherto been a miscellaneous collection of dry 
bones without flesh or blood and with even the position of 
the bones in the skeleton disputed by the anatomists. Gene¬ 
ralizations of the widest type—for instance, that the age of 
the Dharmasutras preceded that of the Dharmashastras; dates 
which were seldom within half a millennium of certainty: 
these were all that the scholar had to offer a lawyer anxious 
to understand the growth of the system which he has been 
•called upon to administer. Max Muller and Buhler des¬ 
troyed the Anglo-Brahminical legend (enshrined in Majne’s 
Ancient Law and in the Holman Hunt fresco at Lincoln’s 
Inn) of the Manudharma-shastra as a code of laws claiming 
obedience in the same manner as e.g ., the XII Tables or the 
4 Corpus Juris ’: but they put nothing in its place. Little 
or no attempt was made to connect the history of thought 
with the political history of India; though it must be obvious 
that, however detached from the world’s affairs the Rishis 
might be, great kingdoms could not rise and fall nor great 
religious systems strive for acceptance without some effect 
on the jurisprudence and ethics of the schools. It is to the 
credit of Mr. Jayaswat that he makes a real constructive 
attempt to bridge this gap. Sanskritist and lawyer, he adds 
to these qualifications a rare independence of judgment.” 

The book is studied not only in Indian Universities 
but also in Continental Universities and is recognized as a 
standard work on Ancient Law. 

The early papers of Mr. Jayaswal on Hindu Law were 
translated in German by no less an authority than Professor 
Kohler whom the Encyclopaedia Britannica describes as the 
foremost comparative jurist in Europe. Professor Kohler 
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announced that Mr. Jayaswal’s contributions marked a new 
stage in the study of Hindu Law (17 C.W.N ., 227: Notes), 

Mr. Jayaswal’s work on Political History based on 
inscriptions and Sanskrit Texts have even overshadowed 
his legal and constitutional contributions in the popular 
view. The late Mr. E. Edwards of the Indian Civil Service, 
who revised the standard book of Vincent Smith on “ Early 
History of India ”, conspicuously acknowledged in his 
preface that new knowledge gained from Mr. JayaswaFs 
researches necessitated a revision of the book. Readers of 
Vincent Smith’s two histories find numerous references to 
Mr. Jayaswal’s results on various periods and topics. 

In 1933, Mr. Jayaswal published his “ History of India, 
150 A.D. to 350 A.D.”, that is, the period which had been 
blank and had been called the Dark Period in Indian History 
and the next year saw the publication of his commentary on a 
Buddhist Sanskrit Text on Indian History, under the title 
“ An Imperial History of India ”. The Sanskrit text has 
also been published by him after comparison with its 
Tibetian translation made in the eleventh century of the 
Christian Era. This supplied an original source of the Indian 
History of the period subsequent to 320 A.D., that is, where 
Purana Chronicles stop. 

The long inscription at Hathigumpha, near Bhuba¬ 
neshwar, which in importance ranks only next to the 
inscriptions of Emperor Asoka, has been solved by 
Mr. Jayaswal after a labour extending over ten years. This 
document is invaluable for the political history of India of 
the second century B.C. and will always be referred to as a 
primary source. 

On Indian coinage, his contribution is no less remark¬ 
able. Last June when he was invited to lecture before the 
Royal Asiatic Society of London, and it may be added that 
he was the first Indian scholar to receive the honour of an 
invitation to lecture before that learned Society, he placed 
discovery of the coinage of Mauryas before the Society, 
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whereon he was hailed as a second Sir Alexander Cunningham. 
Mr. Jayaswal has been twice elected President of the 
Numismatic Society of India and has been awarded their 
special medal for conspicuous original work on the science 
of Indian coins. 

Mr. Jayaswal was elected President of the All-India 
Oriental Conference, an honour which has not been con¬ 
ferred on any scholar at comparatively such an early age, 
Mr. JayaswaPs predecessors and successors in this high 
office being all older than him by twenty years and more. 

Mr. Jayaswal has supervised the search for Sanksrit 
manuscripts in the province, instituted by the local Govern¬ 
ment, and has edited Catalogue of Manuscripts on Hindu 
Law and Sanskrit Literature . He has edited the Joifrnal of 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Society for over 15 years. The 
Journal is honoured and read all over the learned world.” 

Mr. Sachidananda Sinha’s Tribute 

Mr. Sachidananda Sinha said:— 

“ I second the proposal which you have been good 
enough to place before the Senate on behalf of the Syndicate. 
You have said everything which should have been said on 
an occasion like this. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Jayaswal is a distinguished scholar and an eminent 
historian of Ancient India. He has rendered very valuable 
services to the cause of scholarship and it is only right and 
proper that the Patna University should confer a degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy upon an eminent scholar like 
Mr. Jayaswal. He fully deserves it and I entirely agree 
with your observations that in honouring a scholar of 
Mr. JayaswaPs position and eminence the University will 
really be honouring itself.” 

Mr. S. M. Hafeez 

Mr. S. M. Hafeez said:— 

“ Mr. Jayaswal is a man of such deep erudition in 
Oriental learning and ancient culture that he has made the 
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land of Asoka and Chandragupta his home . He has come 
to live with us and he is one of us and in conferring this 
degree on Mr. Jayaswal I may say that we have delayed it 
too long. We ought to have conferred it upon him much 
earlier. Apart from what you have said about his work and 
worth I call to my memory the recent Convocation Address 
delivered by him at the Ayurvedic School at Kadamkuan 
and those who were present on that occasion would agree 
with me that his contributions towards that branch of 
Oriental learning were as deep and thorough as of any 
experienced Ayurvedic physician. If I may be permitted to 
disclose a secret of what transpired in the Syndicate meeting, 
we all agreed that a degree should be conferred on 
Mr. Jayaswal but we were differing whether we should 
confer upon him the degree of Doctor of Law or Doctor of 
Philosophy and after a careful consideration we decided 
that considering his services towards Oriental learning we 
should confer upon him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
This, however, does not mean that he is not good enough 
for the degree of Doctor of Law. He is a fit person on whom 
both the degrees can be conferred.” 

Mr. Rai Brij Raj Krishna 

Mr. Rai Brij Raj Krishna said:— 

“ I deem it a privilege to associate myself with the reso- 
liuion which you, sir, have placed before the Senate on 
behalf of the Syndicate. Whenever the University confers 
an honorary degree on a person, it is always conferred on 
one who by reason of his eminent position and attainments 
is considered a fit and proper person for the same. The 
attainments of different persons may be of different character, 
but it may be said that on the present occasion the person 
on whom the University proposes to confer this honour 
is one who has extracted admiration from all and sundry 
by sheer dint of his merit in the field of genuine scholarship. 
Mr. Jayaswal, though born in the United Provinces, is a 
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Bihari by domicile . He is universally respected not only 
in India but in the whole of Europe, for his high scholarship. 
It would not be out of place to mention that Mr. Jayaswal 
is one of the three persons so far invited by His Highness 
the Gaekwar of Baroda for the Baroda Golden Jubilee Prize 
which was inaugurated by His Highness ten years ago. That 
prize is considered to be the Nobel Prize of the Baroda State. 
The condition attached to the prize is that His Highness, 
himself a most enlightened ruler, invites persons of established 
reputation in the field of scholarship to go to Baroda and 
lecture before His Highness. Mr. Jayaswal was the second 
out of the three persons so far invited, the other two being 
Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore and Dr. C. V. Raman. So we 
see that Mr. Jayaswal has been honoured everywhere and 
we would be failing in our duty if we did not confer on him 
this degree even at this late stage.” 

R. B. Dwaraknath 

Rai Bahadur Dwaraknath said:— 

“ As one of the oldest members of the Senate, it is my 
duty to associate myself wholeheartedly with the resolution 
moved from the Chair. I remember with pleasure my asso¬ 
ciation with Mr. Jayaswal as a distinguished member of the 
Senate, who rendered strenuous and admirable services to 
the cause of vernacularisation which we are now going to 
adopt. I very well remember his powerful advocacy for 
adopting vernaculars as the medium of instruction, and the 
great learning which he brought to bear on the cause of 
vernaculars. The speech delivered by him in that connec¬ 
tion at the Senate meeting which was presided over by the 
late Mr. Jackson, will always be remembered by us. I do 
not think that in honouring Mr. Jayaswal, we are honour¬ 
ing not only his distinguished scholarship and eminence in 
the field of research only, but we are also honouring a mem¬ 
ber of the Senate of this University, who, though not a sit¬ 
ting member, had rendered distinguished services to the 
Senate in that capacity. The University has always been \ery 
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careful and cautious in honouring people and they have 
only honoured such people who by their distinguished ser¬ 
vices to the University and by their scholarship and eminent 
position have adorned the public life of the province.” 

Sir Stewart Macpherson 
The Hon’ble Sir Stewart Macpherson said:-— 

“ It is very satisfactory that when the University makes 
a new departure and honours a person of eminent position 
and attainments in the field of scholarship, there should be 
outstanding reasons to recommend for the Doctorate a native 
of Bihar (Mr. Jayaswal was, I believe, born in Jhalda, in 
this province) whose reputation in the world of scholarship 
extends not only over India and over Europe but throughout 
the whole learned world. I would congratulate the Uni¬ 
versity in having on the roll of its Doctors a scholar of the 
eminence and position of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal.” 

Mr. Nirsu Narain Sinha 
(Hon’ble) Mr. Nirsu Narain Sinha said:— 

“ I associate myself with the resolution which you have 
placed before the meeting. I do not propose to traverse 
the grounds which other Hon’ble members have already 
set out by reiterating the services which Mr. Jayaswal has 
rendered towards the cause of learning not only in this Pro¬ 
vince but throughout the whole of India and Europe. He 
has almost attained world-wide reputation. But what I 
feel is that the Patna University has not utilised the services 
of such a great man as it ought to have done. I should have 
expected that a man of his vast learning and reputation 
should have been utilised at least to train some of our post¬ 
graduate students in the same field of learning in which Mr. 
Jayaswal has attained world-wide reputation. I hope, how¬ 
ever, that it is not yet too late and the Patna University will 
utilise his services to train young men under him so that 
Mr. Jayaswal may be able to train and produce a future 
Mr. Jayaswal.” 
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Mr. G. P. Das 

Mr. Gajendra Prasad Das said:— 

“ On behalf of Orissa, I beg to associate myself with 
every word that has fallen from the lips of my predecessors. 
The motion was moved by the Vice-Chancellor and there 
have been so man^ speeches that it is hardly necessary for 
me to speak anything on this motion. But I feel I shall be 
failing in my duty if on behalf of Orissa I did not associate 
myself with the feelings that have been expressed here. 
Mr. Jayaswal by his scholarship has attained such an emi¬ 
nence that every Indian, wherever he may reside, feels it a 
proud privilege to call him his own and there is a special 
pleasure in feeling that he is one of every one of us. The 
Vice-Chancellor in his able speech has told you of the acti¬ 
vities of Mr. Jayaswal and they were connected with the 
Hathiguinpha inscriptions of Bhubaneshwar in Orissa. 
Mr. Jayaswal has thrown lustre on the ancient history of 
India and thereby he has also thrown lustre on the obscure 
history of Orissa, because in Orissa you will find an unbroken 
record of the Hindu culture which has not been influenced 
by any other culture like other parts ol India. He lived in 
Orissa practically in thought and mind for 10 years. He 
paid many visits to Orissa and studied the language, the 
habits and custom of its people. Therefore, I can call him 
to be an Oriya and I have special pleasure in seeing 
Mr. Jayaswal honoured.” 

Mr. S. Mahmud Shere 

Mr. S. Mahmud Shere said:— 

64 It is with a sense of pride that I rise to support this v 
resolution. Every Indian has shared the pride when he has 
found the name of Mr. K. P. Jayaswal becoming famous 
in the domain of Constitutional Law and Constitutional 
History. It is he, who has by his original research on a 
track untrodden by others, given us the constitutional and 
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political history of Ancient India, chiefly between 1400 B.C. 
and 700 A.D. Before him Maine, Max Muller and Buhler 
had only succeeded in proving that Hindu Law had the 
oldest pedigree of any known system of Jurisprudence, but 
all the great historians and research scholars were roaming 
in the desert to find out innumerable missing links. It was 
left to Mr. Jayaswal not only to find out most of the missing 
links but also to give flesh and blood to the skeleton pedigree 
and introduce life and vitality and the result is that now 
Hindu Polity is one living constitutional history wherein 
we can visualise for ourselves how our ancestors ruled and 
lived in their own land and how they developed their muni¬ 
cipal and social laws from stage to stage. He has added 
laurels to the great name of India. 

I am representative of a Muslim organisation but my 
community takes equal share of pride, because the recipient 
of the honour is popular in our community for his great 
qualities of head and heart and for his personal associations. 
He has depicted the glory of ancient India and ancient India 
was the home of our ancestors—Hindus and Muslims. At 
the conclusion of his Hindu Polity , as pointed out by Dr. 
Fitz Gerald in the Quarterly Review of England, he writes 
that ‘ conquest is only a method of receiving new thought 
and new life.’ He has not shut his eyes to truth when he 
declares that the coming of Muslims saved India from senile 
decay. It is refreshing to read that the modern History of 
the Hindus begins with the 17th Century 4 when Vaishnava 
preached the equality of all men, when the Sudras, the helots 
of ancient Hindus, preached shoulder to shoulder with 
Brahmins/ The Muslim thought contributed its little mite 
to the period of Renaissance.” 

The Vice-Chancellor’s Final Words 

The Vice-Chancellor said:— 

“ It is a matter of gratification to me personally that 
I have been a party to the conferment of this degree on 
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Mr. Jayaswal, who is a personal triend, to the Syndicate 
that its proposal has been so well received. I should say 
one word. It must be very pleasing to the members of the 
l Senate to have from the Hon’ble the Finance Member the 

j suggestion for the creation of a scholarship for research 

| work under Mr. Jayaswal. I hope Hon’ble the Finance 

| Member will remember this when preparing the Provincial 

j Budget.” 
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CHAPTEE I 

Scope and Sources 

It is proposed to outline here certain chief features of 

Scope Of the book rjindu Polit F* The ™ce has 

experimented in great and various 
systems of state and political machinery. We are not yet 
in a position to reconstruct a complete history of the constitu¬ 
tional development of the race. ^Nevertheless some out¬ 
standing facts and the principles underlying them may be 
noticed with profit. 

The topics to be discussed here 1 arc : 

(1) the Sovereign Assembly of the Vedic times, 

(2) the Judicial Assembly of the Vedic times, 

(3) Hindu Eepublies (1000 B.C.—600 A.C.), 

(1) Hindu Kingghip (from the Vedic times to 600 A.C.), 

(5) the Janapada or Eealm Diet, and the Paura 

Assembly of the Capital (600 B.C.—600 A.C.), 

(6) the Council of Ministers under Hindu Monarchy 

(1000 B.C.—600 A.C.), 

(7) Judiciary under Hindu Monarchy (700 B.C.—600 

A.O.), * 

(8) Taxation (1000 B.C.—600 A.C.), 

(9) The Hindu Imperial Systems (1000 B.C.—600 A.C.), 
and 

(10) Decay and Eevival of Hindu constitutional tradi¬ 
tions (650 A.C.—1650 A.C.). 

The sources of our information extend over the vast 

Our sources fiel(i of Hindu literature—Vedic, Classi¬ 

cal and Prakrita, and also the inscrip- 
tional and numismatic records of the country. We are 
fortunate in having also a few technical treatises on Hindu 
Politics left to us in the original. They are, however, mere 

Technical literature remains of a considerable library, contri-' 
buted to by a long series of political 
thinkers and statesmen of Hindu India. The Artha-&dstlra 


1 In some cases, very briefly. 
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HINDU POLITY 

of Kautilya 2 (300 B.C.), which may be called the Imperial 
Code of Governance of the Early Maury as, is such a rem,1!l '. 
It is avowedly based on previous authorities, feuch autho 
ties, cited by name in Kautiiya’s Code, number eighteen or 
nine loon. There are some others mentioned elsewhere. I<or 
instance, the Mahabharata, which gives a brief history of 
Hindu Political Science, 3 mentions, in addition, Gaura-6iras~ 
The Asvalayana Grhhya-Sutra mentions one more, Aditya. 4 5 
The catalogue of this large number of writers shows that 
politics head been studied for centuries before Kautiiya’s time, 
and had become a recognised subject when the Kalpa-Sutras 
wore still being completed. 6 If we 
its early date allow an interval of even twenty years 

for each of these known authorities, we shall have to date 
the literature of Hindu Politics as far back as circa 050 B.C. 
This date is corroborated by the Jdtakas , which are regarded as 
prc-Buddhan ( i.e ., anterior to 000 B.C.) : they recognise 
Artha , that is, ArtliaSdstra , as a chief science for the guidance 
of successful ministers. 6 


2 Mysore State's Bibliotheca Sanskrita , No. 37, edited by 
Dr. Shama Sastry, 1009. Translation by Dr. Shama Sastry, 1915, 
Mysore, is not quite satisfactory. The text in places is not beyond 
doubt : compare the quotations in the commentary on the Kamanda- 
klya Nlti-sdra published by the Travaticore Government which at 
times differ greatly from the published text. See also Dr. Sorabji 
Tarapurwala’s Notes on the Adhyakshaprachara (1914). 

The name of the author should he ‘ the Kautilya, * it being his- 
gotra name (J.B.O.R.S., II. 80, also Sahkararya on Kdmandaka, I. 0), 
but to avoid heaviness, the has been omitted here throughout. 

3 Santi-Parvan , PVILI, DIX. It is possible that Gaura-Siras is- 
later than Kautilya. The point in favour of the antiquity of Gaura- 
Siras is that he is placed in a group of ancient writers. The Santi- 
Parvan, in its present shape, is later than the Kdmandakiya whose^ 
author it seems to know. SeeCh. ('XXII T. See also p. 5, n. 11. 

4 Asvaldyana (irihya-Sutra , III. 12. 10. 

5 The Artha-Sdstra literature had existed before the earliest 
Dharma-Siitras were compiled. See A pasta mb a Dh.-S ., II. 5. 10. 14, 

‘ *1511 ’ I Haradatta ‘ 

. ' 


6 


Cf. Fausboll, ./., II. 30, 7i. 
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The treatises on political theories and practical govern* 
Terms ance were originally called Danda-Niti 

or the ‘ Principles of Government’ 7 and 
Artha-6astra or the 6 Code of Common-wealth Kautilya* 
defines the latter: “ Artha is human population , that is to 

say, territory with human population. The Code of Artha 
(Common-wealth) is a code dealing with the means (art, upaya) 
of acquisition and growth of that territory”. 8 Danda-Niti 
was the title adopted by Us'anas, 9 and Artha-&astra, by 
Brihaspati, 10 for their respective works which were very 
famous in Hindu Classical times. A book, rather an encyclo¬ 
paedia, under the title Danda-Niti, ascribed to Prajapati, 
is mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata. 11 The subject is also called 
Rdja-Sastra 12 or the ‘ Code for the Killers, ’ and Rdja-Dharma 
or the ‘ Law for the Kulers \ Under 
The Book on Politics the latter term, it has been treated in 
400 the jSanti-Parvan of the Mahabharata . 

The Mahdbhdrata draws on materials, 
generally old, but handled as late as the fifth century after 
Christ, with an earlier systematization, cir. 150 B.C. 13 

7 Sdnti-Parvan , LVIIL 77-78 [Kumbakonam (80-81)]. 

8 cTCh: «5m<n«Wr- 

UTq: ^TT^Tirq^TT^ffURT I Bk. XV, p. 424. here is explained by 

the following It has therefore to be taken as llriqfTqTf 

Palana has the sense of growth, not mere maintenance ► 
This is borne out by the description of Danda-Niti given by Kautilya. 
(I. 4, p. 9) : etc. •„ 

and also by “ 3T3®R55riTr '| 

Nitivdkydmrita, II. 

9 Mudrd-Rdkshasa , I. 

10 Vatsyayana, Kama-Sutra, I. 

11 Sdnti-P., C. 59 (Bengal) (58, Kumb.). Cf. Kdma-S., I. 

12 Sdnti-P ., C. 58 (Bengal) (57, Kumb.). 

13 For the date of the Sdnti-Parvan see my Tagore Lectures T 
I. The authors who are treated as historical persons in Kautilya’s~ 
Artha-Sastra have been taken to be divine and mythological in the 
Sdnti-Parvan. The Sakas and the Tokharis are mentioned as having 
come under Ilindu kings (Ch. LXV)—a fact of the early fifth century 
A.C. It should be also noticed that the political science book of the 

Great Kishis * which had been current in the time of Kamandaka- 
(VIII. 23) disappeared when th eTSdnti-Parvan was completed (c. 343* 
52, Kumb.). 
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Later, the terms Nlti (‘ Policy ’ or * Principles ’) and 
Naya (‘ Leading, ’ ‘ Principles ’) seem 

Works of the 4th and to have superseded the old words Ariha 
5th centuries A. c. and Danda. Kamandaka calls his metri¬ 

cal treatise a Niti-sdra. The book 
ascribed to 6ukra, which, in its present shape is a revised 
edition of an earlier well-known work, probably based on the 
ancient Usamas’ Danda-Niti , is also called a Niti-sdra (Sulcra- 
Niti-sdra ). 14 The Pa ticha-T antra , which is a book on politics 
put into fables for the early education of princes and would- 
be statesmen, adopts the term Naya-Sastra to denote the 
literature. 16 


It is interesting to note that the study of Hindu Politics 
was continued like the study of Hindu 
Complications by Law, during Muhammadan times. 16 I A\as 

Hindu Lawyers of 14th 7 ° 

to 18th Centuries A.c. agreeably surprised to find that the 
famous lawyers, the Nibandhakaras 
Ohandes'vara, Mitra-Misra and Nilakantha, have compiled 
works on Hindu Politics. There is a Rdja-N11i-Ratndkara , and 
there is a Vira-Mitrodaya Rdja-Niti ; similarly, there is also 
a Mayukha, called Rdja-Niti-31ayiikha. 17 As to the value of 
these latter-day works, they, of course, are x^oducts of the 


14 This work is quoted by law-commentators of the Middle 
Ages and later. I could not find the quotation in the text of the 
current SN* S’. It must have been, therefore, revised about the 17th 
century. It, however, embodies mostly ancient doctrines. 

1,1 6 ’ | Pc ncha-T antra. Oh. I. 

16 See Addendum I at the end of this chapter, on the growth of 
the literature in the earlier period. 

17 An old copy of this is in the library of the well-known 
Sanskritist, Mr. Govinda Das of Benares. The Vira-Mitrodai/a Raja-Nlti 
has been published in the Chaukliamba Sanskrit Series. Chandes- 
vara’s RN.-Ratnakara I am editing for the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society. 

Before Chandesvara, two other digest-writers had composed 
Digests of Hindu Politics : one was Lakshrmdhara, the well-known 
author of the law-digest Kalpataru , and the other was the 
author of the Kamadhenu. These scholars compiled Rdja-Niti- 
Kalpataru and Rdj a-Nlti-Kamadhenu, respectively. They have been 
quoted by Chandesvara. 
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decadent period. They may be classed 
politics in the Tura- together with the political science por- 
ries A.a and 7th ° entU tions of the Puranas. The ^Nibandhakaras. 

and the Puranas have no originality. 
The Puranas merely copy some chapters from some well-known 
authors, e.g., the Agni-Purdna borrows from an author called 
Pushkara. 18 The Hindu jurists of Muhammadan times, how¬ 
ever, evince a strong desire for collecting materials, and the 
great value of their work consists in the extracts from autho¬ 
rities which are otherwise unknown. They are, moreover, 
witnesses to living tradition in ceremonial 
of P °i)harma the (Law^ matters. Better materials, next in value 
400 B.C.-500 A.C. only to regular treatises, are to be found 

in the Aphorisms and Codes of Dharma- 
under the chapter styled the * Laws for the King, 1 which 
represent the constitutional laws as defined by Dharma - 
writers. 

We must not lose sight of another class of medieval 
productions. The little book Brihaspati - 
Ages Sutra, recently edited by Dr. P. W , 

Thomas ( Le Museon), is one of them. It 
is a piece of Artha-Sastra literature in Siitras. But in its. 
present shape, it is a product of the Middle Ages, though 
portions therein are undoubtedly based on ancient materials. 
It gives, as we shall see, some very valuable information. 
Similarly, the Nitivdkydmrita by Somadcva who flourished in 
the tenth century A.C., is in Sutras . It is an eclectic work 
based generally on old authorities. 19 The Sutras are generally 
quotations which the Jaina author calls, not altogether 
without justification, ‘immortal essence’ ‘ (amrita) of ‘political 
maxims’. 


18 C/. also Matsya , Chs. CCXV-XXVII. 

19 Somadeva quotes a Sutra from Manu, indicating that hi» 
was not the Svayambhuva M., i.e., the author of the Dharma S. In. 
other words, he quotes from the Manava Artha-Sdstra :— 

i sift sirri 

I cHPR WR UPTRR I I N.V. 6. 

See Addendum I below. 
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Ethico-political writings are kept out of our scope. 

Oj)inion, for instance, would be divided 
politico-religious books to the true character of certain works 

in our vernaculars, like the Dasa-Bodha 
Address to the Enslaved ’) by the Teacher Rama-Dasa, the 
great text-book of the time of Sivaji Chhatrapati, and the 
Hindi books of Guru Govinda-Simha. Mystic and non-politi¬ 
cal interpretations would be given by religious enthusiasts to 
many views apparently political. It is therefore better to 
leave them out in our present studies. 

ADDENDUM I 

On the Growth of Political Science Literature 
after the Third Century 

(A critique on a Jaina Commentary to the Nltivakyamrita , 
published by me in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society (Vol. XI, 1925, pp. G6-70) under the title New Light on Hindu 
Political Science Literature , is reproduced here as dealing with the 
history of the science after the third century A.D.) 

The work which opens up for us a catalogue of hitherto 
sealed literature on the subject is a commentary on the Jaina 
author Somadeva Suri’s Nltivakyamrita. The Nltivakyamrita 
is a well-known little book written for the education of young 
princes in the tenth century of the Christian ora. It is a mix¬ 
ture of ethics and politics, in short SUltras or aphorisms. The 
commentary under discussion is by an author whose name is 
yet unknown. A manuscript of the work discovered is dated 
the I th of Kartika Sudi, Vikrama Samvat 1541 (= 1403 A.C.) 
in the reign of Sultan Balialola Sahi, i.c., Balilol Lodi. The 
manuscript was presented by a pious Jaina lady to a Jaina 
scholar, Pandita Medhavi, of Hisar, where it was placed in 
a Jaina library. Prom there it was transferred to a Jaina 
library at Amer. Pandita Nathurama Premin of Bombay 
obtained this manuscript through some Jaipur friends and has 
printed the commentary as a volume in the Manikachandra 
Digambara Jama Series. It discloses a welcome mass of 
information, and we are thankful to Pandita Nathurama for 
the publication. Unfortunately folios 51 to 75 of the manu¬ 
script are missing, the matter available in 133 folios (11 Y x 
20 lines to each page) alone could be published. The missing 
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portion covers parts of Chapters 11 and 19 and the whole of 
Chapters 12 to 18. The gap could not be filled in as no other 
manuscript has been traced. The editing is not, as Pandita 
Nathurama himself points out, very good. The editor is not 
acquainted with the Artha-Sastra literature. His notes, where 
he attempts to give his own opinion, may be omitted by the 
reader with advantage. 

The chief value of the commentary lies in the method of 
the commentator. His method is to find out and give the 
authority on which Somadeva drew, and in most cases we get 
the original authority of Somadeva almost verbatim. Jt should 
be noted that Somadeva has given no reference to his original 
sources. The commentator following his method has had to 
cite various and numerous authorities. The result is that we 
come to know of authors whose works arc now lost and whose 
names we had not heard before in connection with our politi¬ 
cal science. We not only now know their names but also a few 
fragments of their writings. Out of them about thirty w r e can 
take, with almost certainty, to have been Artha-Sdstra writers. 
In a Hindu Political Science Digest it is at times uncertain as 
. to whether a passage comes from a Dharma-Sdatra (Law) book 
or an Artha-lSdstra (Political Science) book, for the Dharma-Sdstra 
authors have also their views on politics and they generally 
give a chapter on constitutional laws. A quotation taken from 
the latter may be hardly distinguishable from an Artha-&dstra 
opinion. Yet when we get a passage on a point which is 
exclusively dealt with by Artha-J§dstra writers, we can conclude 
with some degree of certainty that the writer is an Ariha-iSdsrta 
authority and that the passage comes from an Artha-Sastra book. 
Judged in this manner out of thirty or thirty-one authors 
culled from the quotations of the commentator we get about 
twenty writers on Artha-Sdstra whose names are not to be 
found in other places and which are new to us. Probably 
they are all later than Kautilya and Kamandaka as they do not 
figure either in the Code or the Epitome. This is significant lor 
it shows that the tradition of author ship and original thinking- 
went on in the study of Political Science in the country for 
centuries even after the third century of the Christian era. 

It seems, as already pointed out in the introduction to the 
Raja-Niti-Ratnakara , that the study of politics had a similar 
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history as the study of law in the country. 20 When we find 
a secondary stage in the study of law we find a similar new 
stage in the study of Hindu Politics. A little before the 
Muhammadans came into the country Digests of Hindu Law 
began to be composed by Hindu writers. Similarly, Digests of 
Politics marked a new stage about the same time in the 
Artha-&astra literature. 20 The earliest of these Political Digests 
is, as far as I have been able to trace them up to this time, 
the Rajd-Niti alp a taru by Lakshmidliara Bhatta who was the 
Foreign Minister of King Govinda Chandra Gahadavala of 
Kanyakubja and Kas'i. Now it is important to note that 
Somadeva who lived about two hundred years before Lakshml- 
dhara Bhatta does not compose a Digest but an original book 
to which he gives the authority of his own name. Yet in the 
•opinion of the commentator, Somadeva’s Hitivdkydmrita was 
a mere Digest. Somadeva lived at a time when tradition of 
original writing had not ceased ; the commentator lived at 
a time when the Hindu mind had ceased to venture originality 
and when it had to fail back upon authority. The change was 
complete within two or three hundred years after Somadeva. 

To show the value of the book I have been discussing, 
let us take the Sutra which is the first in the Ritivdkyamrita :— 
WA w. 21 “ To begin, Salutation to the 

State, the tree of Dharma and Artha.” 

This idealization of the State is remarkable. T selected it 
as the motto for my Hindu Polity and considered it to be 
a conception of Somadeva Suri. But we are indebted to the 
commentator for carrying the idea back to one of the first 
thinkers of Hindu Political Science. It goes back to 6ukra. 
The commentator raises the question— How is it that the author 
who is a Jaina (Somadeva) does not salute the Tirtha[h]kara 
but salutes the State which is composed of ordinary humanity ? 

20 The December number of 1924, of Introduction, p.4. 

21 As in the Bombay edition and in Madras MSS. The present 

work reads I 

22 The printed matter before me reads : “ 

^ In Gopala Narayana Janata’s (Bombay) edition 
of the N.V. there is no salutation to any Muni. The preceding vers i 
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?WfiRT: i>dT I The commentator replies that the Barhas- 
patya and the Ausanasa Sastras are the main authorities of 
Somadeva, and Brihaspati has saluted the Muni (author) and 
{§ukra has saluted the State :—“ 

i (6ukra).” This is the 

original verse of the famous Ausanasa Artha-Sastra now lost. 

The verso quoted from the Barhaspatya, as its opening line, 
has no great direct bearing on the point, yet we are thankful 
to get the opening line of the most famous book of the Artha- 
Sastra literature which is now lost to us. 23 The verse shows that 
the book Barhaspatya was in its claim a mere human work 
where the author expresses his gratitude to his original authority 
Angiras and avowedly writes his Code for the benefit of kings. 
In other words, there is no pretension for a. mythical origin. 

An author called Varga is largely quoted by our commen¬ 
tator. As the Hindu Law literature is fairly well known by 
references in commentaries and digests and as Varga is un¬ 
known to the law literature, it seems almost certain that 
Varga’s work was on politics. Similar is the case of Bhaguri. 
The passages of Bhaguri and Varga probably have a tendency 
to the ethical side. And this tendency is a distinguishing 
feature which separates them from earlier writers on pur© 
politics. Bharadvaja, one of the severest writers of the early 
political school, is also largely quoted. Those quotations are 
in verse. Probably we will have to revise our view that the 
early writers had their works wholly in Sutras (prose). 

Amongst the other authors whose names we now know 
from the commentary, the following may be mentioned :— 
Bhrigu, Rajaputra, Raibhya, .Jaimini, Narada, Gautama, 
Garga, Kaus'ika, Rishiputra and Harita. Amongst ancient 
names already known I may draw r attention to the quotations, 
from Charayana, Paraskara, Bharadvaja, Manu, Brihaspati 
and 6ukra. 


in the present edition where Muni Somadeva is saluted could not be 
by Somadeva himself. 

23 «rr^i i 

II (Brihaspati). 



CHAPTER II 


Samiti 

The Sovereign Assembly of Vedic Times 

Going back to the oldest literature of the race, we find 
from the Vedas that national life and 

i the 

\y whole people 


hatiiti represented the activities in the earliest times on record 


were expressed through jiopular assem¬ 
blies and institutions. The greatest institution of tins nature 
was the Samiti of our Vedic fore-fathers. The word Samiti 
(sam + iti) means * meeting together, ’ i.c., an assembly. 

The Samiti was the national assembly of the whole people 
or Visah (T%3T*) j 1 for we find ‘ the whole people ’ or Samiti , 
in the alternative, electing and re-electing the Raj an (H*IT) 
or 4 King \ 2 The whole people were supposed to be present 
in the Assembly. 

The functions of the Samiti may be gathered from 
different references. We have already 
noticed the most important business 
of the Samiti , to wit, electing the Rdjan . 3 It could also 


Its functions 


1 In Vedic times, Hindu Society was divided into Janas , tribes 
or nations, e.g. 9 Anus, Yadus, Kurus. But, at the same time, they were 
conscious of the fact that they all belonged to one common race, for 
all of them called themselves “ Aryas” The people or the tribe 

wore called Vi&ah (Rd:), from which the word Vaihya (‘one of the 
people ‘ the commoner’) is derived. On Vedic Society, consult 
Zimmer, Altindisches Lcbcn. Sec also Macdonell and Keith, Vedic 
Index, sub. Arya, Jana, etc. 

... 1 ‘ 

- RSHRf W ; R-itj-Veda, X. 173. 1. Atharva-Veda, 

Vf. 87-1. 

1^1 

•plR % ?rw%: ; A.V., VI. 88. 3. 

~. A r 

Rr R5IT foiar 7R5TR; A.V., III. 4. 2. 

Also A.V., III. 315. See Chap. XXIII, on Vedic Kingship. 

"" Cf. STHjf nfuRT: ; A.V., V. 19. 15. 
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. o1w , t a king who had been banished.* They were thus 

sovereign body from the constitutional point of view. In 
ii sovereign j which is a prayer-hymn for union 

«.» in\Zmc-r«la (X 1«. 3). WO have 

rpr^Tto a '»— Samiti • and • common policy of 
State ’ (WRI •• a ‘ common aim and a common 

mind’^^H^^)- 6 This in<licatCS that mattei ' S 

of state (‘ mantra ’) were discussed in the Samiti. 

^ j i i-i.,. Samiti and it was thought 

The king attended the Samm, aim rRl „ 

.. necessary t hat he should do so. The 

The King and Sa'i 1 >ti Rig-V eda has ‘like a true king going 

tn the tiamiti • am =1 y «&***)■• »• u 

+Tl „ king’s duty to attend the Samiti, and that if 
that it was the king d 7^ ^ considercd ‘ untrue, ’ the 

he did not attend , gee when w e come to the 

significance of coronation. The practice of the king 

ceremony of . th(> Samiti continued probably as 

presenting n b existed. The Chhandogya Upanishad, 

,0 ne S of a t S hc youn-est Ycdic works, relating the visit of Svetaketu 
one of the yo• = s am iti of the Pancl.alas, mentions 

Jaivala) as present in the Samiti’ 

In deliberations, speakers were anxious to make speeches 
agreeable to the assembled Samiti 

BcllteMtom ^ wi H5W »)•* The 

speaker reacted t» prove ' »'«“”>«. "O 1 *» '» 

4 See Ch. XXIII on Vcdic Kingship. 

, „ a „ V„. flieir counsel, same theiv assembly, same their 

5 ; teb ;2 “„r t "-Bloomfield, S.B.E., XMI. 136. 

aim, m common then tnou^uv 

[Some texts read manah for vrata. ha .J ( j I 

6 IX . 92. C ; <•/. 
jR.V., X. 97. 6. 

7 Chh. Up., V. 3. Cf. Br. Ar. Up., VI. 2. Seep. 19. 

8 A.V., VII. 12. 1 ; XII. 1. 56. 
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dieted,’ in the Samiti, 9 To these deliberations would also 
refer the prayer in the Atharva-V eda . 11. : 

“ May the enemy not win the debate. . . . Overcome the debate 
of those that debate against us, render them devoid of force ! 

“ Overcome thou the debate of him that is hostile to us, O 
Indra! Encourage us with thy might ! Header me superior in 
debate.” 10 

That questions other than political were also occasionally 
discussed in the ,s Utmiti, is borne out 
No Tl£tJ™r S3 by the above-mentioned record about 
&vctakctu.. Svotaketu was a young* 
man of great learning who, as the Chhandogya says, 11 claimed 
complete knowledge of the sacred and philosophic literature 
at the age of twenty-four. Tn the Chhandogya and Brihadd- 
ranyaJca Upanishads, we see the young man who had just 
completed his education, presenting himself before the 
Samiti , also called the Parishad of the Panchalas (T^Tc^iqf 
q^T^r The Kshatriya (Pajanya) 

king in the Assembly of the Panel) ala nation, Pravahana Jaivali 
(or Jaivala), put to him five philosophic questions, none of 
which the presumptuous young man (Kuraara) could answer, 
and he had to go away with the remark of Jaivali : i How 
could anybody who did not know these things say that he 
had been educated ® ’ 12 Here wo find the Samiti acting 
as a sort of national academy. 

It is noticeable that references to the Samiti in the 
Rig-Veda are to be found only in portions 
developed society which arc considered to be the latest* 
We may, therefore, conclude that the 
\Samiti was a product of the developed, not early, Vedic age. 
toie developed stage of debate, evidently a free right of 

9 “ When he has arrived at the Samiti , he should murmur 
‘ Superior (to my adversaries) I have come hither, brilliant, not to be 

1 

contradicted! * -a Vedic text quoted in 

Pdraskara-Grihya- S ulra , III. 13. 4. See S.B.E., XXIX, p. 363. 

10 S.B.E., XLII, 137-38. 

11 Chhandogya Up,, VI (Prapathaka), 1. Cf. Apastamba Dliarma - 
Sutra , I. 2. 6-6. 

12 Chh, Up,, V. 3 ; Bri, Ar, Up,, VI. 2. 
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discussion, the anxiety of the debater to win over the opinion 
of others, all point to a culture of considerable degree. In 
the Germanic folk- ussembly, we have some nobleman speaking 
and the ordinary people present merely expressing inarticulate 
upproval, conveyed by noise of arms 13 : the stage of debate 
is not yet known to them. It is therefore n<>t accurate to 
compare the Samiti (as some European scholars have done) 
with the early folk-assemblies of Western Europe. 


Another index of the developed stage of the Samiti is 

i» ., . .,, „ .. that the Samiti, like the Sabhd (which 
President of the Samiti „ ,, % ^ ^. 

we shall presently discuss) had its Pati 
•or Isana, President. For instance, sec the mantra cited in 
Paraslcara-Grihya-Sutra , IIL 13. 4 : 1 the lord (Isana) of this 
assembly is a man insuperable in his power. ’ 14 


Constitution of the 
Samiti 


It is clear, as observed above, that the whole people 
were considered to be present in the 
Samiti. But when, for instance, 6veta- 
ketu goes to the Samiti of the Panchalas 
where philosophers and statesmen were sitting, it would be 
hardly probable that the whole nation, without any principle 
of representation, would be actually present. We already 
find in the Yedic period the principle of representation appre¬ 
ciated and variously acted upon : we have the Grdmani or 
the ‘ leader 5 of the town or village, as a representative 
persona in the coronation ceremony; 15 representatives of 
trade also are seen at the ceremony. From a passage in the 
* Hymn to the Land ’ of the Atharva- Veda , w r here the Samitis 
I I 

(XII. 1. 56, 3f tfswr SMEW 1,1 4 the assembled Samitis ’) of 


the whole land are referred to, it seems that those who were 


13 Tacitus, Moribas et Populis Germanice , c. ii. 

14 S.B.E., XXIX. 362. Original: 3mi: qfe ^FT: ??pir gfgfr 
3R 51%. 

16 See Ch. XXIII. 

I I I 

10 Zf afwr sTiq- ijwtrij i 

- 1 i ^ l 

q *raiq[: tffarRSag % II 
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assembled (samgrdmah) were the 4 villages together ’ (samgrama). 
The village, as a collective unit, is well known : 6aryata 
Manava ‘wandered about' with his grama (Satapatha, 
IV. 1, 5, 2, 7). 17 In later times in law-books, ‘ the village r 
fights out legal disputes ; *' the village ’ is even fined. The 

Grdmanl was the key-stone of the village-constitution. The 
village even took to themselves the name of their leader 
(Gramani). 18 We have the ‘village-together' meetirg 
(samgrama) ‘ desirous of agreement * in the Taittirlya Samhitd 

- . . I . I 

It seems that the village formed 


the basis of the constitution of the Samiti , if not originally, 
certainly, in later times. 


The Samiti had a very long life. We find it in the Yedic 
age itself regarded as eternal, called 
Hi8t the^cwnS< er °* * a daughter of Prajapati,’ 20 the Creator. 

It must have been, therefore, an ancient 
institution even then. Its continuous existence is attested 
by the Rig-Veda and the Atharva-Veda , and later, by the 
Chhandogya Upanishad (800 or 700 B.C.) which nearly marks 
the end o£ the later Yedic period. The period covered by 
these records extends over several centuries. That the 


institution did not far outlive the later Yedic age and did not 
come down to the epoch which, in its latest phase, saw the rise 
of empires, is borne out by the Paraskara-Grihya-Sutra 
(c. 500 B.C.) which treats the Samiti (called by the other name, 
Parishat , or rather Parshat) 21 evidently as a reminiscence 


17 Cf . “ In several passages, the word (grama) occurs with what 

appears to be the derivative sense of ‘ body of men Macdonell 

and Keith, Vedic Index , T. 245. 

18 See Kasika on P., V. 3. 112, ‘ TTRofwf cf 

19 IT. 1. 8. 451. Cf. STim: I sfa*- 

I Bhatta Bhaskara Misra on TS. 

Inter-village gathering for war purposes gave the secondary 
meaning of ‘ war * to the expression samgrama . 

20 A.V., VII. 12. 

21 Parishat , lit. means the 4 great session’. The meeting of the 
Samiti came to denote the Samiti itself. The form parshat is also 
occasionally found. (Cf. Baudhdyana Dh.-S., I. 1. 9.) 
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(Par. G., III. 13. 4). In Pdraskara the ancient tradition of 
Samiti is merely applied to the Sabha, as the opening sentence 
indicates (swrfi: HWSW3RH). The Samiti disappears before 
the time of the Jdtakas (600 B.C.) We have thus the age- 
history of the Samiti from the latter part of the millennium 
of the Rig-Veda down to about 700 B.C., a life extending 
certainly over a thousand years, and very likely longer. In 
the imperial epocii, we naturally do not find the Samiti, but 
we find another institution which, as we shall see (Oh. XXVII), 
was a phoenix, risen out of the ashes of the Samiti. 



CHAPTER III 

The Sabha 


There was another noteworthy constitutional organism 
in the Vedic Age and later. It was the 
Sabha a distinguished s a bha. It is described as a sister of 

popular body tlie Stamiti, one of the two daughters 

of Prajapati. 1 This also was a popular body. Prayer for 
co-operation in the Sabha shows that discord in the Sabha 
assembly was as much disliked and dreaded as in the Samiti . 

1 Aiharva-Veda, 7. 13. 

I I I rrs J . 

*mT ^ *?r i 

^ i ii J i ^ ^ . u 

m *r reruns mu n n 


. 1 ~ j « 

?! rf cr xr gnrra^gr q ^-3 *rrrt: n * n 




Wl: £3 II t 


m: mm *rr 

<rsR srr spRwft 31 im\ n v n 

Translation :— 

(1) “ May the Samiti and the Sablid , the two daughters of 
Prajapati, concurrently aid me. May he with whom I shall meet 
co-operate with me ; may I, O Ye Fathers, speak agreeably to those 
assembled.* * 

(2) “ We know thy name, O Assembly : Narishtd verily is thy 
name. May all those that sit assembled in thee utter speech in 
harmony witli me.” 

(3) “Of them that are sitting together I take to myself 
the power and the understanding in this entire gathering, O Indra, 
render me successful. ” 
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The Sdbha called narishtd which Sayana explains as a resolution 
of 4 many ’ that cannot be broken or violated (qpfgi ; siftfecfT 
qxwfinTisflr.... 

Its resolutions *. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

?r w: drc^id 

JTfJT l). e Hen co from the inviolability the name is derived/ 
With reference to this name, the speaker wishes that ‘ all those 
that sit assembled in Thee, utter speech in harmony with me.’ Free 
discussion was thus held in the tiabha, and a resolution of 
the Sahha was considered binning on all and inviolable. 
Evidently, the Sabha was almost as important as the Samiti. 

It was certainly relat 'd to the Samiti, but its exact 
relationship is not deducible from the data available. Prob¬ 
ably it was a standing and stationary body of selected men 
working under the authority of the Samiti. Sabhd means, 
lit., ‘ a body of men shining together \ 2 Those entitled to 
a seat therein were invested, so to say, with lustre. They 
are pointedly alluded to. 3 They were objects of special respect. 4 
The Sabhd had its president, called SabJidcjjati. 5 It seems 
there were J_hhdex§,/ in the Sabhd . 

Composition °f the We mee t^with Elders and ‘Fathers’ of 

councils in other ancient bodies holding 
executive authority (Oh. VI). Reference to the “Fathers” 
in the above-quoted hymn is probably to the Fathers or 
Elders in the Sablia, a view which Sayana alternatively puts 
forward (% Ui^Fir: .... qr % ^PTl:). 

(4) “ If your mind has wandered to a distance, or has been 
enchained here or there, then do we turn it hither : May your mind 
take delight in me ! ” 

[I have adopted the translation of the hymn as proposed in the 
Sacred Books of the East volume on the Atharva-Veda (XLII. 138), 
with the exception of the rendering of narishtd which has been 
translated there as ‘ mirth, * and, alternatively, as ‘ most favourable 
to men * (p. 544).] 

2 Cf . Jayarama : HIdifd *mi I Parasakara- 

(j'rihya. III. 13. 1. 

3 A.V., VII. 12 ; White Yajur-Veda , XVI. 28. 

4 Cf. White Yajur-Veda , XVI. 24 : | 

6 See p. 20. 
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One function of the Sabhd is definitely clear. The 
Sabhd acted as the national^ judicature 1 ! 

J udicmlfuncti° no f rjq K . Sabhd is called ‘Trouble' and 
‘Vehemence? in the Pdraskara-GrihyaA 
As 'trouble’ and ‘vehemence’ were in store there for the 
culprit, the Sabhd seems to have acquired those names, like 
the present-day appellation “Criminal” of our Criminal 

Courts. In the Purushamedha of the Sukla Yajur-Vcda , 
Sabhd-cJiara , ‘ one going to the Sabhd, ’ is dedicated as a 

victim to justice ('df*TW , :iO. (i). Again, ihc Rig - 

Veda (X. 71. 10) describes the friends of one who has come 
back successful from the Sabhd ‘ joyful ’ and ‘ delighted ’ 
and the man himself as ‘ free from blame ’ : 

I I I I 

StW *P9TPT: I 

I J I II 

mfcwwgwrzzrmmwt r%dr ii 

The White Yajur-Veda mentions also people repenting of the 
sins committed in the Sabhd. 1 

The Jdtakas preserve an old memorial verse, which says 
that the Sabhd which has no good people (tfdf) is no Sablid , 
that the people who do not speak out the Dhamma (justice) 
are not good people, that those who avoid personal senti¬ 
ments and speak out justice are called the ‘good people ’: 

6 III. 13, Rlft^TRTfRl faftsTWIM I Jayarama renders them as 

* sounding * and ‘ shining * because of performance 

of justice )• ‘ Trouble ’ and ‘ Vehemence ’ are 

Oldcnberg’s rendering in S.B.E., XXIX, 302. If Jayarama’s view be 
right, Tc^nR would refer to the fire which, according to the law-books, 
was kept in the court-house and which is probably also indicated by the 
Vedic term sabhya for fire (Atharva-V ., VIII, 10, 5). See p. 2G, fire 
was kept also in the Vidatha. as ‘ sounding, * may point 

to the feature contributed by discussions. 

I I 

7 i 

vr . i i i i 

3 -i# =5r^r«r$jn w %'^unfa wm n 
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*T*TT mV ^ ^TTcf *Tm ^ cT tfcfl % ^ Wl-cf V W I 

ird ^ im ^ mt *w «r®Fcrr *r£ct *rm n 8 
S In Ycdic literature, the expression Sabha is used in 


^flSablbd, a later ltig-Vedio 
';V institution 


several senses, for instance, to denote 
a hall, a house, the gambling hall, and 
the royal court. In our constitutional 
•>jsense, there is only one late reference in the Rig-Veda , viz,, 
X in X. 71. 10, noticed above. The rise of the Sabhd, therefore, 
is to be dated like that of the Samiti in the latest period of 
the Rig-Veda. Its career is co-extensn 1 with that of the 
Samiti. Even during royaJ and imperial centralisation, as 
-we shall sec, the judicial Sabhd of the king preserved traces 
of its popular origin and retained some important popular 
features in its administration of justice. 

The Samiti and Sabhd wore not the only popular institu- 
1T1J , o - tions of the Yedic times. The religious 

\ idatha and Sena 

life was organised through the , Yidafcha 
assembly, 9 which had existed even earlier 10 than the Samiti. 
ft seems to have been the parent folk-assembly from which 
the Sabhd , Samiti and Send differentiated, for we find the 
Yidatha associated with civil, military and religious functions 
^Rofch). 11 The Sena or the Army, which was in early times 
the nation-in-arms, was regarded as a body by itself and 
evidently as a constitutional unit: 

ct ^ \v^\ ^ (A.v., xy. 9. 2) 12 


8 .tdtaka , v. 509. The first half of the verse is given by Vyasa in 
his law-book in the description of the legal Sabhd {Apardrha V., II. 4). 
Instead of santo (‘the good ’) Vyasa has vriddhdh or Elders which 
:shows that probably the Sabhd was originally composed of Elders. 

9 A.V,, I. 13. 4. (Whitney translates it by ‘ council \) 

10 R.V ., I. 60 [where fire is called the flag (Ketu) of Yidatha], 
Zimmer (p. 177) thinks, probably not correctly, that it was a smaller 
body of the Samiti (M. & K.). 

^ i I I 

11 SHI IT*tRT Slf^T TdPd, E.F., III. 38. 5 ; 

II. 1. 4 ; III. 26. 6. See also M. Ac K., V.I. on Vidatha. 

12 This and the reference in the Prithivi-Sukta (A.V., XII. 1. 56) 
conclusively prove that the Sabhd was a distinct institution like the 
Sena and that it was not the building where the Samiti met, as taken 
by romo scholars. 
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Much information about the Sena is not yet available, and 
we are here more concerned with the civil aspect of our Hindu 
Polity. 

In later times, education was separately organised in 
_ A _ r .. A . Char anas, which were a species of Vedic 

Post-Vedic tendency • 7 L 

Faculties. The Parishat or Convoca¬ 
tion of learning had evidently separated from the general 
national Parishat or Samiti. Economic life, similarly, was 
crystallised in trade-guilds and guilds merchant whose exist¬ 
ence is traced in the Jatakas and Dharma-Sutras. In post- 
Vedic times, national life thus expresses itself into various 
self-governing institutions, and, in doing so, it really carries 
forward the Vedic traditions of communal institutions. 



CHAPTER IV 


Rise of Hindu Republics and Hindu Terms 
for Republics 

Hindu Republics are another illustration of the communal 
self-governing habits of the post-Vedic 
/"Republics, generally a <r e , re ferred to in our last paragraph. 

post-Vedic institutions ” 

r The early Vedas know only monarchy. 

Departure from this normal constitution was made in post- 
Vedic times, and, as Mcgasthcnes also records the tradition, 
* sovereignty ( kingship) was dissolved and democratic govern¬ 
ments setup 9 in various places. 1 The Mahdbhdrata, similarly, 
as we shall see in our discussion on Hindu Monarchy, con¬ 
siders monarchy alone as the Vedic form of government. 
The hymns of the Rih and Atharvan , the view of the Mahd- 
bhdrata and the tradition which Mcgasthcnes heard in India 
in the fourth century B.C., all point to the fact that re¬ 
publican form of government in India came long after 
monarchy, and after the early Vedic age. It appears in the 
later Vedic literature : in the Rig-Vcdic Brahmana the Aitareya , 
and in the Yajur-Veda and its Brahmana the Taittiriya. 
The republican constitutions mentioned in these documents 
will be discussed, for the sake of convenience and clearness, 
after the better known cases of later history. 2 

The account of Hindu States of non-kingly forms of 
government presents a great chapter in the constitutional 
history of the race. We will therefore pay particular atten¬ 
tion to it in these studies. 

Prof, Rhys Davids, in his Buddhist India, showed that 
'Ancient ter f republican form of government obtained 
^ Hindu Republics the country of the Buddha and his 

neighbours. But it had not been pointed 
out that our literature preserves technical names for Hindu 
Republics. One of these terms which first attracted my atten¬ 
tion was the word^fi^i^ ^In the Achdrahga-Sutra of the Jaina 

1 Epitome of Megasthenes , Diod. 11.38 ; Me Crindle, Megasthenes , 
PP. 38, 40. 

2 See Oh, X. 
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branch of Hindu literature, I came across the terms Do-rajjani 
and Gana-rayani (TT. 3. 1. 10) 3 which struck me as defining 
constitutions. Do-rajjani were states ruled by two rulers ; 
similarly, Gana-rayani would be states where Gana or ‘ num¬ 
bers ’ ruled. In other places, I found the word Gana alone 
standing for a Gana- state. Further enquiry supplied evidence 
to confirm my belief that Gana denoted a republic and that 
its interpretation as then current (‘ tribe,’ by Fleet and others ; 
4 corporation of tradesmen or workmen,’ by Bidder) was wrong. 
I further noticed that Samgha was another term in the same 
sense. Some of the data on which my conclusions were based 
were set forth in the original essay published under the title 
An Introduction to Hindu Polity . 4 Xow I am in possession of 
new materials which throw further light on the significance of 
the two terms. 


It is necessary to ascertain what was exactly meant by 
, qana. It means ‘numbers’: gana-rdjya 
will therefore mean the rule of k numbers 7 
‘ the rule by many ’. Here the Buddhist Canon comes to our 
assistance. The Buddha was asked as to how the number of 
the monks was to be made out 5 :— 


“At that time the people asked the Bhikkhus who went 
about for alms : ‘ How many Bhikkhus are there, Reverend 
Sirs V Tiie Bhikkhus replied, ‘ We do not know, friends ! ’ 

The people were annoyed.... They told this thing to 
the Blessed One.” 


The Buddha prescribed that the brethren should be 
counted on the TJposatha day by the system employed in a 
gana or by collecting voting tickets :— 

“ I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that you count (the Bhikkhus) 
on the day of TJposatha by the method of ganas (ganamaggena 
ganetum) or that you take the voting tickets ( salaka ).” 


3 armifa stt spirraiw sn 

SRPSftSnfal qr—See on the significance of these terms Ch. X. Gana- 
rdjya is given by Varaha-mihira also— Br. S ., VI. 14. 

4 The Modern Review, Calcutta, 1913. 

5 Mahdvagga, II. 18. Bee Translation by Rhys Davids and 
Oldcnberg in S.B.E., XIII, p. 269. 
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The Bhikkhus were to be counted in an assembly by the 
method of counting votes as done in a gana , or by the method 
of ballot-voting 6 where tickets were collected. In this connec¬ 
tion, let us also take the term gana-puraka of the Pali Canon. 7 
The gana-puraka was an officer who saw whether the lawful 
quorum of the assembly was formed before it transacted official 
business. It literally means “ the Completer of the Gana 
Oana thus was the assembly or parliament , so called because 
of the ‘ number ’ or ‘ numbering ’ of the members present. 
Gana-rdjya , consequently, denoted government by assembly or 
parliament . The secondary meaning of gana came to be 
*' parliament ’ or 4 senate ’, and as republics were governed by 
them, gana came to mean a republic itself. 

Panini, dealing with the formation of the word Samgha , in 
TO. 3. 86 (Wff i), says that the word Samgha 

fas against the regular samghdta , 8 derived from ban. III. 3. 76) 
is in the meaning of gana. When Panini has occasion to 
mention individual Samghas , he names communities which are 
known from monumental and other evidence to have been 
republican. In his time Samgha denoted Gana , and the 
religious Samgha does not appear to have come into promi¬ 
nence. In fact, as we shall see, the latter was a copy of the 
political Samgha. Known republican bodies are called by 
Tvautilya Samgha8 . 9 There is thus not much room to doubt 
that Samgha originally meant a republic. The most ancient 
work of the Buddhists, the Pali, Pi taka itself confirms this. 
The 31 a jj h im a Nikdya (I. 4. 5. 35) uses the terms samgha and 
gana side by side, taking them to mean, without the fear of 
the least confusion, the republics of the time of the Buddha : 
“iniesam pi hi bho Gotama samghdnam , gananam seyathidam 
Vajjinam Malldnam 99 ‘ and this is so, O Gotama, in respect of 
the Samghas , Ganas , for instance, the Yajjis, Mallas ”. Thus 
Samgha and also Gana , which are used here as in Panini, synony¬ 
mously, signified, par excellence, the republics. The republics 

6 See Ch. XI, on Procedure of Deliberations. 

Y Wiyii sq Mahdvagga, III. C. 6 ; cf. 

Kill, p. 307. 

8 T%q; | | Kdsika, p. 214 (Benares, ISOS). 

9 See Ch. VII. 
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were the Samghas and. the Ganas at tlie time. Pheir secondary 
use, adoption by religious communities of the time, was just 
taking shape. 10 

The term gana signified the form of government . Samgha T 
on the other hand, signified the state . As Patanjali says, 
Samgha is so called because it is one body, a unity (samhanana). 11 
As we shall see presently, the Samgha , as a unit, a body politic 9 
had its ‘ arms 512 like a king or a corporation aggregate. 


A wrong value to gana has been assigned in the Dictionary 
of Monier-Williams which has misled 
C° n hi England ^ a7 ' a many modern students of Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature. Monier-Williams translated the 
word by the English word tribe. This meaning was adopted 
by the late Dr. Fleet in his translation of the Gupta Inscrip¬ 
tions in connection with the Malava-gana of those records. 
When my interpretation was published, Dr. F. W. Thomas, 
the foremost Indianist scholar in England, pointed out that 
the 4 tribe ’ meaning was to be given up. And when Dr. Fleet 
insisted on the correctness of his rendering—‘tribe’—Dr. Thomas 
challenged him to show that meaning from Sanskrit literature. 
Dr. Fleet found no authority except that of modern English 
translations of the Raghuvamsa and the Mahabharaia . 
Dr. Thomas drew attention to the fact that the St. Petersburg 
Dictionary and some later dictionaries never authorised and 
accepted the ‘ tribe ’ interpretation. 13 Further data collected 
by me on the point leave no room for controversy. 


Panini, as we have seen, equates gana with samgha . No 
one would sav that the word samgha can 

Panini on Garni . , , , 

m any way be connected with tribe 
there. Again, new ganas were founded. 14 Would that mean 


10 See the use of samghl and ganl in M.N. , I. 4. 5. 

11 on Panini, V. 1. 59 ; Kielhorn, II, p. 356 (2nd Ed.). 

12 See Ch. V. 

13 J.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 413, 1010 ; 1915, p. 633 ; 1916, p. 162. 

14 See Oh. XV. See Sdmannaphala Sutta (2—7) ; where Teachers, 
as founders of new schools, are called “ Samghl cheva gani cha,”— 

Founder of Samgha and Founder of gana\ This also displaces the 
‘ tribe * theory. 
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that new ‘ tribes ’ were founded f Such a meaning would 
hardly deserve consideration. 

The Jdtalcas , Vols. I and IT, have two passages which 
help us considerably in appraising the 
The Jdtakns on Cana yaIuo q£ They describe how families 

in Sr avast! managed to entertain the Bhikkhus of the Buddha’s 
Order. Some households combined into threes and fours, in 
some cases the whole quarter combined together, and jointly 
provided for the feast of the Bhikkhus, while in some cases 
< many ’ people managed the entertainment by 4 combining ’ 
according to the ‘ gana-b hiding ’ ( gana-bandhana ). 13 Here the 
real sense of gana becomes apparent: assembly or association . 
The word bandhana (the binding, Ger. ‘ band ’) shows the arti¬ 
ficial nature of the 0 «na-organizatioii, as opposed to the tribal 
and primitive. 

The best discussion on the subject is Oh. 107 of the Santi- 
Parvan of the Mahdbhdrata which tells 
The Maliabharata UR in t j ie elearest possible terms what 

gana was. I give the whole chapter with 
translation in Chapter XTV. Ganas were noted according 
to that, for their successful foreign policy, for their full 
treasury, for their ready army, for their skill in war, for their 
good laws, for their discipline. Mantra or policy of state and 
the discussion of that policy by the large number of the gana 
are alluded to. These characteristics, among others, cannot 
refer to a tribe as such or to a corporation of traders ; they 
refer to gana as an organization of assembly-government or 
republic. Its general meaning is assembly 16 and technical, 
assembly-government or a republic. 

In the time of the legal commentators, ganas as political 
• institutions had long ceased to exist. 
Amaroko^a on But the commentators never fell into the 

error of taking them as 4 tribes ’. They 
treat them as artificial associations or assemblies, take * 


15 J at aka, I. 422: Kaddchi tini-chattari elcato hutva, kaddchi gana - 
| bandhanena, kaddchi vithi-sabhdgena, kaddchi sakala-nagaram chhanda - 
| ^ (lm samharitvd. J at aha, II. 45, gana-bandhanena hahu elcato hutva . 

16 In that meaning it is used also in the Divyavadana which 
calls the body of ministers the gana of ministers, pp. 404, 429. 
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the view cited by Dr. Jolly in his translation of Nslrada (*S./?. A. r 
XXXITI, p. 0, n.) y “ gana, an assembly of co-habitants”. 17 
Dr. Jolly, in fact, translates garni in verse 7 of Nfirada- as. 
* assembly,’ and gandrtham 19 as * on behalf of Society . I hough 
it is not strictly the technical sense of Narada, yet it is very 
near the original sense and it follows the spirit. 

Amarnsimha, an author of the ear ly Gupta tinn * (very 
probably, under Chandra Gupta Vikmnuvlitya), explains in his 
lexicon the constitutional terms ltdjaka and lidjani/aka as 
a gana of kings and a gana of Kshatriyas (ordinary rulers) 
respectively (• * • • 3PT inpfiK I l 

II. 8. xi. 3-4). 

In the Avaddna-Sataka, gana -rule is opposed to royal rule. 

Merchants from the Middle Country of 

The Avadaua-Sataka Northern India had gone to the Deccan 

on Gana 

in the time of the Buddha. When ques¬ 
tioned by the King of the Deccan, ‘ Gentlemen Merchants, 
who is the king there (in Northern India)?’ they replied : 

“ Your Majesty, some countries are under yanas and some are- 
under kings.” 19 

Here the royal form of government is contrasted with the 
ganaAovm ; these were the two divisions. And the only form 
of government which can be contra-distinguished from the 
royal is republican. 

A Jain a text in explaining gana says that with reference 

Jaina. definition t0 ,luman SOOiot ^ is a group with 

the main characteristic of ‘ possessing 
a mind/ of being conscious. According to the text there is 
also an abuse of the term. The examples given of its rigid 


17 Cf. Jagannatlia, “ Jolly, 

Ndrada-Smrili (text), p. 1G3 w. Nilakantha in his Vyavahara-Mayukha 
(Chapter on Samvid-vyatikrama), equates gana with Samgha. 

18 XXXIIT, p. 340, verse 24. 

19 Ed. Speyer, Petrograd, 1002, IT, p. 10 3, " 3P4 

^I%iJiqvT Jifp: I %: JI^T Hr^g'TdicTU I TTStr 3 -tS ^1 

Krafrf I Wnfa f I k? imr-JiTCT: %(%s[r5iiqRT sfcT T' 

I am thankful to Mr. Ttamaprasad Chanda for this reference. 
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ise are : ‘ the gana of the Mallas ’ (a known republican commu- 
aity, as we shall presently see 20 , and ‘ the gana of the Pura ,” 
t.e., the Pura assembly (see Ch. XXVJII, on the Paura). 
Ls an example of its abuse, ‘ the gana of Yasus (Yasu gods) is 
■jpgiven by the commentator. Its non-social use is pointed out 
#^in music ( bhdva-gana ). Xon-constitutional ganas , according to 
^■the commentary, 1 .ck mentality, or purpose (in making up the 
> group),’ e.g., ‘ Vasugana ’ (the Vasu gods). 21 Tn other words? 
the application of the word to a non -cons til utional body is 
distinguished. The constitutional gana is the real gana, and 
in the eye of the Jaina authority, it has a mind : it is an 
organised conscious body of men lik** th<* political assembly of 
the Mallas or the assembly of the corporate Paura . It is. 
a corporate assembly, as opposed to a mere multitude or chance 
collection. 

This passage, along with the discourse in the Maha- 
bhdrata on Ganas , the JataJca and the Avaddna references,, 
and Panini’s equation of samgha with gana leave no doubt as 
to the real significance of gana. 

Xow we may pass on from the terms to the republics, 
themselves. 


20 See Ch. VII. 

21 aims s i 

HIUtH arraSRRT'Jir ll—Text quoted in the Jaina 
Prakrita Encyclopaedia, Ahhidhana-Rajendra (Rutlam, 1919), Vol. Ill, 
p. 813, comments : WW-. . . . 3TI%Tl*U|gT 3JSJT 

3TqT I (p. 814). 

Cf. on 3?I%?T Panini, IV. 2. 47 ; and IV. 3. 9G where political 

loyalty is implied to be ‘ with mentality,’ ‘ thought ’ ; and 

see Oh. XII. 



CHAPTER V 

Republics in Panini 

Panini gives most valuable information about Hindu 
... . . vf Republics of his time which I take to be 

Panini on Samgha x 

about 500 B.C. 1 lie gives several rules 
about the formation of words connected with Samghas. The 
large number of the rules impresses one with the importance 
which the contemporaries of Panini attached to the existing 
republics. Like any other important, orthodox institution the 
Republics engaged the attention of the orthodox grammarians. 
Further, Panini gives an indication as to the part of the country 
and area covered by the republics in his days. 

With Panini, as w r e have seen above, the word Samgha is 
a technical term which denoted the political >8 amgha, or, as 
lie calls it, the Cana or .Republic. He does not know the 
religious Samgha , which, as we shall presently see (Cl). VI), was 
a copy of the political Samglia. In the days of Panini, Buddhist 
and Jaina Samghas either did not exist (and in that case 
Pamni’s date would be about GOO B.C.), or they had not 
become important. It is to be noticed that Katyayana 
( c. 400 B.C.) 2 found Samgha in the same technical sense as 
Panini, for he gives no vdrttika to Panini, ITT. 3. 80, in dissent. 
Kautilya (c. 300 B.C.) too has the same use but with the 

1 This date is based on political data in Panini which may be 
discussed in detail in a separate paper. Here, however, attention 
may be drawn to the fact that Panini knew the Order of Makkliali 
Wanderers (= Maskarin , VI. 1. 154; M.V. , I, p. 256, ‘ Maskarin’ ; 
see the remark of Patanjali on the word). The Makklialis merged 
into the Ajivakas in the time of Makkhali (Josala, contemporary of 
the Buddha, from whose time they acquired the latter designation. 
Ahga had evidently ceased to be a separate kingdom, while Kosala 
was still independent (IV. 1. 170-175). Again, Panini knew Samgha , 
as discussed above, only in the sense of a republic. The mention 
of the script of the Yavanas can now be easily explained, in view of 
their identification proposed here below with the Hellenic City State 
of Nysa on the Kabul River, which had existed long before Alexander. 
See also Greek letters on Persian coins struck in India, Rapson, 
IC., pi. I. 

2 J. Bors ., I, pp. 82, 116. 
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difference that he employs it in a general sense as well (pp. 36 r 
49, 407), viz., that of a corporate association. 

Panini in V. 3. 114 to 117 gives taddhita rules with regard 
to the Samghas of the Vahika country. 

Castes in a Sumgha ;gy those rules, the members of a parti¬ 
cular Samgha, when mentioned, could be distinguished, whether 
they were Brahmins, Kskatriyas, or of castes other than those. 
For instance, take the well-known example of the Malavas, called 
Malloi by Alexander’s historians. 3 A non-Brahmin and a non- 
Kshatriya of the Malava Samglia would be called Malavyah \ 
while a Kshatriya would be Malavah, the plural in each case 
being Malavah. 4 This points to the stage of a developed,, 
the familiar, Hindu society as opposed to a tribal stage. 

Katyayana, commenting on Panini, IV. 1. 108, says that 
the rule (of the an jwatyaya) in making 
a derivative from the national designa¬ 
tion of a Kshatriya will hold good only if the Kshatriya is. 
not a member of a Samgha, for the rule is limited to the case 
of a monarchy. 5 


Katyayana on Samgha 


3 The credit of identifying the Oxydrakai and Malloi of the 
Greek writers with the Kshudrakas and Malavas of the grammar 
belongs to Sir Ramakrishna Gopala Bhandarkar, who was the first- 
to correct the mistaken identification put forward by scholars. They 
had taken the former to stand for the sudras. See Ind. Ant., Vol. I* 
p. 23. 

4 n u } n iv* n 

Kasika. Zf 

ireret vteffa i stt#t i 3 

-I ITrHcq: | WSSSjfi: | HT55S3T. . . . 

pp. 455—456. 

6 II V II 1 II 'K'J II Katyayana wf^qr- 

[Ekaraja is a technical term for monarch in Hindu politics. The term 
is explained in coronation rituals in Yedic literature. Its interpreta¬ 
tion as ‘ monarch * is now accepted (see Macdonell and Keith, Vedic 
Index , Vol. I, p. 119). Literally, it means the ‘ sole sovereign 
(See Artha-Sdstra , Bk. XI, Ch. I, p. 379.)] 

Patanjali on the above says :— I 1% 

sr^Rsru. i ^hrarrrVTi^q. i ^rr^rnjji. i >ren5SRWTsm 
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The results of the above discussion are that fiamgha 
is contrasted with monarchy, and that a Samgha or a Hindu 
Republic had Brahmin members, Kshatriya members and other 
•castes, i.e., the personnel of the Samghas was not composed 
cf one caste or tribe. 

Panini mentions the following Scimglias or Republics 
T ..... 0 . by name :— 

Ayudhajtvin Samghas *■' 
named in Panini 

1. the Vrika, 6 

2. the Dfunani (‘ and others ’), 7 

3 to 8. the Trigartta-Shashtlia 7 or the League of the Six 
Trigarttas whose names are given in the Kdsika 
on the authority of an ancient verse as follows 8 :— 
(n) the Kaundoparatha : 

(b) the Dandaki ; 

(c) the Kaushtaki ; 

(d) the Jalamani; 

( c) the Brahmagupta ; 

(/) the Jfinaki for Jalaki] ; 

^RTci II 3Tift l 57 qTfisqq; | ^ sygg ^ 1^T*5T 

i g^srerc*. i 

vrf%«?ifer ii rri^Rnn^tmfri n emrft 

arr^s^r qtraqr eh i erff i i 

gefjjgiq: ^ | 

♦ffas'irar ii 

3T«r i s? T?r ^ • fafcjr etw 

%¥t= I 

—Kielhorn, Yol. II, pp. 208-09. 

0 II 'A II } II ’n'A II The connexion of this Sutra 

is with the previous one, which is already quoted above. 

7 ii 'a ii \ ii 'ns n 

8 3Trf%n^qsr^5 i 

4'lgf%^WjTrR«J 3r§RJHISST5IIE|f%: ll p. 456. On their probable 
•coins sec J.B.O.R.S ., XX. 289. Bhattoji Dikshit reads Jalaki . 
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9. the Yaudheya, ‘ and others ’ ;• and 

10. the Pars'va, c and others \ 9 

Panini calls these Samghas Ayudhajivins . Kautilya has in 
its place Sastropajivins. Now, what is the 
lni AyudJwjh)tn 0i meaning of this ? The first impression 
will be to interpret it as ‘ those who 
live by the profession of arms ’, as I took it myself 
in my essay in the Modern Review . But this meaning is not 
maintainable for two reasons. The Artha-S&stra contrasts the 
& astropajivin Samghas with Rajasabdopajlvin Samghas , 
which means according to Kautilya’s further discussion 
(p. 377) 10 the Samghas whose rulers assume the * title ’ 
(Sabda) of raj an . We know from inscriptions, coins and 
literature that elected or appointed rulers in some Indian 
republics did assume that title. 11 Now, hero ‘ upajivin 9 
cannot mean ‘ living by * as a republic cannot live by the title 
raja. The meaning which would suit both classes of Kautilya’s 
republics is the other known meaning of the verb upajiv, ‘ to 
observe ’, c.g ., in Mann , X. 74, where a Brahmin is asked to 
upajiv the six duties, which include making gifts. 12 Upajivin 
in that sense would mean that the Samghas called ‘ Sastropa- 
jIvins 9 observed the practice of arms or military art, and that 
the Samghas called ‘ RajaSabdopajivins 9 observed the practice 
of assuming the title raj an. In other words, their respective 

9 II Ml 3 in <)V» II (as read by the Kdsika). 

The Kdsika , after this Sutra , says that with 117, the 
Eyudhajtvi-samgha description ends. By IV. 1, 178 (to be read with 
Sutra 168 supra) Panini calls the Yaudheyas a janapada, a nation 
•or country, i.e., political community. 

The Par^vas of Panini were in the Vahlka country (see p. 50), 
and there were Brahmins and Raj any as amongst them. The Par4vas 
are mentioned in the Vedas also. VI. I. pp. 504—05. 

10 WKlf^'il <«l «rr. . -4S., XIX, p. 377. 

11 Cf. Oh. XVIII ; also p. 50. 

12 ST^m srSWFRW ^ I 

qsT[5|>*TH II II 
aran’TTW'spR srrer# n«fr i 

^PrWjTSFJR: II II Mann, X. 

Kulluka, 
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constitutions enjoined on the members to be skilled in military 
art in the former, and on the rulers or every privileged member 
to bear the title in the latter (p. 56). 

The Macedonian writers 13 describe many of these republics, 
two of which are the grammarians' 4 military ’ (ayudhajlvin 
or sastropajivin) Samghas : the Kshudrakas and the Malavas. 
Their territories and populations were large. Their state 
comprised several cities. They were very rich. Any idea of 
mercenary life is excluded by the Greek description. They 
were large sovereign states, with noted wealth, prosperity and 
civil organisation. Do these writers notice any characteristics 
which may correspond to the ayudhajlvin % They do; and 
their datum agrees with the interpretation which we have 
offered above. They say that these free communities were 
the most famous for their military skill. 13 The Greek writers 
further describe one constitution, the law of which made the 
citizens devote only limited attention to military matters, 
implying thereby that others did the opposite. 14 Upajlv 
thus has a reference to their conventional or constitutional 
practice. The dyudhajivins of Panini are to be taken as 
denoting those republics which considered military art as 
the vital principle of their constitution. That was the chief 
feature of their constitution in the eyes of their contempo¬ 
raries, as the chief feature in the other class of republics was 
the law which allowed the elected president to be called raja 
or 4 king \ 15 

Further Panini says that these republics were situated 


Identification of 
the Vahika-land 


in the Vahlka Country. Now, what was 
the Vahlka Country ? It has been 
already realized that the people 


13 See Chapter VIII, on Hindu Republics in Greek Writers. 

14 See Strabo, XV. 34, on Mousikanos ; (p. 50). 

15 I take this opportunity to correct the interpretation which 
I put on the expression rajasabdopajivins formerly. I thought that 
it referred to all the citizens of a republic being called rdjans. But now 
I find that no such constitution existed. The republics mentioned in 
Buddhist documents, which we shall discuss presently, allowed the 
title only to the elected president, although the citizens in general 
are alluded to as rdjans , in the sense that they composed the sovereign 
body, and also that every one had the possibility of being elected 
Raj an. 
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Vahlkas mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata were in the Punjab. 16 
But the significance of the word Vahika has not yet been con¬ 
sidered. T think, the word Vahika means 4 the country of 
the rivers/ 17 and as such, the Vahlka-land would comprise 
the Sind valley and the Punjab. These are exactly the limits 
given in the Mahdbhdrata : 4 (the Vahlkas) that live in the 
valleys of the five rivers and in that of the Sindhu as the 
sixth \ 18 From the known history of some of the Vahika 
republics of the grammar, we can say that the Vahlka-land 
did include Sind. For instance, the Kshudrakas and the 
Malavas were partially in Sind. 19 The Kasikd puts them 
amongst the illustrations of the Vahika->S 4 am^as. 20 The 
Vahika Country was 4 away from the Himalayas ’, i.e ., it did 
not include the mountain districts. 21 (The Six Trigarttas 
were at the foot of the Himalayas in the Punjab, about 
Jammu or Kangra.) 

Besides these martial republics, Panini gives us the 
. names of six other communities which 
1 er p&nini 1CSin from independent sources 22 are known 
to have been republican about that period. 


16 See Sylvain Levi, Ind. Ant., Vol. XXXV (1906), p. 18. 

17 From the verb to flow, cf. —a river. 

18 >TORi RRgTORT ^Rf SfS'fTOfacU: I Karna-Parvan, XLIV. 7. 

Nagesa Pradipoddyota on Panini, SIpqf I. 1. 75, 

“ R<RcTT 'WTCT: RR*J: 

The whole of the Punjab, according to the Mahdbhdrata, was 
under one ruler, who was at Sakala, and the people had become 
heterodox. This indicates the time of Menander and later. 

19 See also Karna-Parvan, Mahdbhdrata, Ch. XL. 41 where the 
Madras and Sindhu-Sauvlras are grouped together. Cf . V. Smith, 
J.R.A.S., 1903, 685. 

20 -1 I urasq: 

pp. 455—56. 

21 The Mahdbhdrata describes the Vahika Country away from 
the Himalayas (Karna-Parvan, XLIV. 6). Panini also treats the 
mountaineers as distinct (IV. 3. 91). 

22 See subsequent chapters for the account of the republics 
named here. 
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These are:— 

(1) theMadra; 23 

(2) the Vriji ; 23 

(3) the Rajanya ; 24 

(4) the Andhaka-Vriskni ; 25 

(5) the Maharaja ; 26 and 

(6) the Bharga. 27 

Although Panini had no occasion to call them Samghas • 
yet the rules show that ho knew them as republican. As we 
shall have opportunity to discuss these states in sequence, 
it is not necessary to go into details hero. 


The Andhaka-Vrishni 

Sam (f ha 


Panini’s Andhaka-Vrishnis have to be noted separately . 

They, in the Puranas, are identical with 
the Satvats. The Saivats, according to 
the Aitareya Brahmana, had the Bhaujya 
constitution, and their rulers were called Bhojas , 28 In the 
Mahdbharata, the Andhaka rulers are called Bhojas , and a 
subdivision of the Yadavas itself is latterly called Bhojas. 
The fact that the Yrishnis had no rdjan in their constitution. 


23 ^ II V II ^ IM 31 II 

24 §5T II V II ^ II II See also the Oanapatha 
on this for names of some other communities which are known to be 
republican. 

25 || S, || * || }Y II 

20 II Y II 3 II S vs || See discussion below on the 

Maharaja * nation ’. (Chs. XII and XV). 

27 h ar=E3?iiTnif^-qi^3nr%¥?f: n y ii i ii 'i-j'*, it 

The Bhargas are called here * Easterners \ According to the 
Mahdbharata ( Sabhd-Parvan , XXX. 10. 14), they were between the 
Vatsa territory and the Southern Mallas, who were not very far from 
the Videhas. Panini finds them a political community like the 
Yaudheyas, with whom he groups them (IV. 1. 168-78). The Buddhist 
records mention the Bhargas in the republican groups extending: 
from Kosala and KaugambI eastwards, and place the Bhargas next 
to the Vatsas ( Buddhist India , p. 22 ; Jataka , III. 157). See 
p. 44 on their location. The other Bhargas whom Panini notes, 
were amongst the Traigarttas ( IV. 1. 111). 

28 Aitareya Brahmana , Bk. VIII, 14. 

29 Sabha-Parvan, Ch. XIV ; Sanii-Parvan, Ch. EXXXI. 
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is expressed in folklore and legend in that they had been 
cursed not to bo crowned kings. The MahdbhdraUi , in 
Sabha-Parvan (XXXVII. 5), Hays that the I>a«arna* (VriHhni*> 
were ‘ landless That they were a Snmgha, is attested by 
Kautilya who mentions the Vrishni Snmgha as having como 
to grief by offending Dvaipfivana in ol i. n days.*® The 
Mahabharata gives an ‘ancient’ discourse on the Amlhaka- 
Vrishni Snmgha . 31 That they lia<i no republican * rdjan, ’ 
is proved by thoir coin which, in the scripts of the* first 
century B.C., is struck in the name of their (Jana. 32 

The Vrishni coin has a peculiarity which distinguishes it 
from the coins of other republics. Coins of republics where 
there was no 1 kin*' ’-consul, were struck in the name of the 
Gunn, 33 e.g ., “ Victory to the Gann of the Arjunayanas, ,y 
“Of the Malava -Gana, ” “ Victory of the Yaudheya-Gana 
There is one exception to this in the case of one type of the 
Yaudlieya coins which is struck both in the name of the 
Executive Council (Mantra-dhar as) and the Gana. 3 * The 
Vrishni coin resembles none of these varieties.. It.is struck 
in the name of the Rdjanya and Gana of the Vrishnis: 

• “ Vrishni-rajanha-ganasya,” 35 The con- 
cance *" stitutional significance of the word r 

Rdjanya, lias to be ascertained. There 
is evidence to hold that in the case of the Vrishnis it had 
a definite constitutional meaning. Let us examine it. 

We gather from Panini that there were two Rdjanya& 
amongst the Andhaka-Vrishnis. 38 He gives a special rule how 

30 AS., I. 6, 3, p. 11. 

31 See Appendix A, where the whole discourse has been translated* 

32 Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India , p. 70, pi. IV ; J.R.A.S. , 

1900, pp. 416, 420, 424 (Rapson). 

33 Cunningham, Ibid., pp. 77, 89, pi. VI, VII ; V. Smith, Cafa 1 
logue of Coins in the Indian Museum , Calcutta , pp. 166, 170. 

34 Hcernle, Proc. A.S.B. , 1884, pp. 138-40. 

On mantra-dharas, consult discussion below on ministers, under 
Monarchy, Ch. XXX. 

35 Read hn instead of jh ; cf. Kliaroshtht rdjanna ( J.R.A,S. P 
1900, p. 416). 

30 u % w \ n n 
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to mention them (VI. 2. 34). The Kdsika, 37 commenting on 
that says that the rule does not apply to the members of the 
Andhakas and Vrishnis as such, but to their Rajanyas only, 
the ‘ Rajanyas being leaders of families consecrated to ruler- 
ship \ The names of several of these 4 dual ’ groups of rulers 
are preserved in literature : the Rajanyas of the groups of 
i§ini and Vasudeva, 6vaphalka and Ohaitraka are cited in the 
Kdsika, 38 the Party ( varga) of Akrura and the Party of 
Vasudeva are alluded to by Katyayana, 39 Vasudeva and 
Ugrasena Babliru are mentioned as leading their j)arties in 
the Mahabhdrata (Appendix A). 

Apparently, the Vrishni-Andliaka league had a joint 
federal constitution where executive power was vested in two 
rajanyas , with their respective vargas , representing each divi¬ 
sion ; and this was probably the Rajanyaka of Amara. 39 
Katyayana mentioning ‘ the Party (varga) of Akrura ’ and the 
4 Party of Vasudeva,’ undoubtedly draws on old literature. 
Akrura was an Andhaka leader ; and it seems that at one 
time he was one of the two presidents of the Federal Council. 
This explains Krishna’s saying in the Mahabhdrata* 0 that he 

37 Kdsika , 

rT^ *RfcT I (after Pikshita), | 

.... ^ I 

5Tfwn I ^ jnrvrf^TR^^r: i -r%g i 

I . . . .” pp. 546-47. 

38 Kdsika , p. 546. Chaitraka-rodhaka was probably the full name. 
The Kdsika treats it as such ; DIkshita omits rodhaka as does the 
Kdsika later on. 

39 On Panini, IV. 2. 104 :-| I ^rg^^RR: I 

On the word see discussion below, under Janapada , Ch. XXVII. 
It really means an assembly or council. Brihaspati (Vivdda-Ratnakara, 
p. 569) calls gana , pug a (guild) and similar bodies * vargas ’. Mitra- 
misra explains a vargin body as a gana (Vlramitrodaya , p. 12) ; see also 
Nilakantha, Mayukha , I, on varga as a corporate body, and Panini 
(V. 1. 60), in the sense of assembly whose members were counted. 
A Senate or Council {gana) of Kshatriyas is called Rajanyaka , and 
a council of ‘Kings \ Rajaka by Amara (II. 8. 4), p. 27 above. See 
also below on Arajaka , Ch. X. 

40 See Appendix A. 
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liolds authority or Aisvarya to the extent of one-half only 
( ardhabholctd ). In the tradition quoted in the Mahdbharata 
the Party of Akrura is bitterly complained against by Krishna. 
Probably it is to a constitution like that of the Andhaka- 
Vrishnis that the Jaina Sutra refers as the rule of opposing* 
parties. 41 

Changing dual groups—Vasudeva and Ugrasena, Akrura 
and Vasudeva, &ini and Vasudeva—suggest that the Andhaka 
Raj any a and the Vrishni Rdjanya, were elected rulers. The 
coins were struck in the name of the Rdjanya and in the name 
of the Gana , jointly. Other coins struck in the name of 
Rdjanyas without the mention of the name of the states r 
have been found. 42 In view of our interpretation of 
the term Rdjanya , in all probability, they are republican 
coins. 

Panini implies by his rule IV. 3. 127 that a Samgha had 
its anka and lakshana.** Anka, means 
republics a mark, and lakshana also has a similar 

significance. T propose to identify this. 
e lakshana ’ of Panini with the 4 lahchana ’ or heraldic crest 
of later Sanskrit. The lakshana was the permanent heraldic 
mark of a Samgha-st&tQ which they employed on their seales, 
and probably also on their coins and standards. The 
Artha-Sdstra of Kautilya (IT. 12, p. 84), in laying down rules 
for the manufacture of silver and copper coins, calls the Mint- 
Master ‘ Lakshana-adhyaksha ’ or the 4 Director of Lakshanas \ 
The Mint-Master appears to have acquired this official designa¬ 
tion on account of the lakshana he stamped on the coins. 
Evidently this refers to a coinage when no name, far less the 
figure, of the ruler was struck. The lakshana , therefore, in 
Kautilya, is the 4 royal ’ or 4 state ’ mark. The anka , it seems 
to me, refers to symbols adopted by changing governments. 
An elected ruler or body of rulers adopted their own special 
anka which was given up w r hen those officers w r ent out of 

41 Acharanga-Sutra , II. 3. 10 : Viruddha-rajya. 

42 E.g. See Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India , p. 69, pi. IV, 

43 IP* ll u U ll See K&Hkn, p. 350. 

j nwtf;: 1 I 
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office. Tn Hindu Law-books we get liastdnka for signature. 44 
Kalidasa uses the term gotranka in connection with a song, 
that is, a signed song. 45 The verb ank is used from the time 
of Kautilya 46 (and evidently earlier) up to Kalidasa, 47 and 
even later, in the sense of ‘ marking with letters or figures \ 
We have the term Rajdhka , in Kautilya, with which the bulls 
of the royal stable were marked or branded. Anka thus 
signifies an individual mark. It may mean even the legend 
or the motto adopted by a ruler. .Reference may be made to 
the legends Manahlca and Gundhka (anka of King Mana, 
anka of King Guna) of Nepal coins, 570-000 A.C. 48 This 
interpreration would explain the permanent and the changing 
symbols and legends on republican coins. In the case of 
punch-marked coins with legends, a Samgha probably employed 
its special anka in initial letters or fuller legends 49 and its 
lakshana in the figure of an animal or river, town or the like. 
The figure most likely is the lakshana, and the legend, anka . 
The constitutional point is that the corporate character of the 
Samgha is emphasised by the corporate crest and symbols. 50 

44 gfcfi I Vriddha Vasish$ah quoted 

in the Viramitrodaya, p. 195 (ed. Jivananda). 

45 trig's ifmr 

— Meghaduta> II. 85. 

46 Ariha-Sdstra , II. 29, p. 129. 

47 °TT*Tn%^ ( Salcuntald ). But cf. Garutmad-ahka in Samudra 
<*upta’s inscription (<7/., p. 8). 

48 Jayaswal, Chronology and History of Nepal , IV, VIII ; 
J.B.O.R.S. , XXII (1936). 

The Kasikd (p. 304) gives nand as an example of anka . We 
know that some of the Kushan coins bore the lenged NANA. The 
Kasikd is evidently referring to that legend. 

49 For such coins see J.B.O.R.S XXII. 63, 65. 

50 Katyayana points out that Panini’s IV. 3. 127 will apply to 

township called Ghosha also, (Bhattoji Dlkshita). 

This leads us to the inference that townships or municipalities also 
had their corporate symbols or arms. Such arms have been recog¬ 
nised, e.g ., in the Sohgaura plate. (Fleet, J.R.A.S. , 1907, p. 528.) 
Now their technical name, lakshana , is disclosed by the grammar. 
See also numerous Janapada seals dug out at Nalanda, E.I ., XXI. 
72 and Memoir by Dr. Hirananda Sastri on Nalanda seals. 
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Again by Sutra IIT. 3. 42, Panini indicates a division of 
, republics into two classes: (1) Where 

a species of Samgha no Upper-and-low or condition* exists, 
and (2) where that condition does exist. 51 
By. the first we may understand a one-chamber constitution 
and by the second a double-chamber constitution. The word 
used by Panini for (1) is “ anauttarddharya, ” and he lays 
down the rule that a Samgha to which this characteristic 
attached, was designated Kayo or Nikaya, meaning one 
‘ body \ 52 In Pali, Nikaya has got the same primary meaning, 
a ‘ fraternity ’ (Childers). The Buddhist fraternity was com¬ 
posed of only one house. Apparently the term was borrowed 
by the Buddhists from political phraseology. Three political 
Nikayas arc named in grammatical literature : Sapindi-Nikaya r 
Maundi-Nikaya and Cliikkali-Nikaya : 53 

As we shall see now (p. 42), Nikaya was not the only 
constitutional designation for the community borrowed by 
Buddhism. Samgha itself was borrowed. 


51 II } II } II Y* II With this S . III. 3. 8, 6 should 
be read. The latter refers to Samgha as Panini understood and defined 
it, a political Samgha , a gana. 

52 See the previous Sutra, III. 3. 41 : 

^ II ' 

53 Kdsika on Panini, VI. 2. 94 (p. 559). Panini’s rule is about? 
the proper names of Nikayas , ^RT RHPfoiR^T: I 

p 



CHAPTER VI 

Republican Origin of Buddhist Samgha and 
Republics in Buddhist Literature (500-400 B.C.) 

The Buddha was born in a republican people. He had 
Samgha neighbours around him, and he 

Buddhist Samgha grew up amongst them. He called the 
borrowed from Political , . , , „ , , -r*i i * 

Samgha community which he founded Bhikkhu 

Samgha," or 4 the Republic of Bhikshus*. 
He, following his contemporary teachers, adopted the name 
as well as the constitution of the political Samgha in founding 
his religions Samgha ; and this was a reason why his religion 
and monastic organisation lasted so long. From the words 
of the Buddha himself, as reported in the Pali Sutras, 1 the 
historical connection between the political and religious 
Samgha- constitutions can be demonstrated. When the 
Chancellor of Magadlra, deputed by the King of Magadha, 
wanted to know the opinion of the Buddha, on behalf cf his 
master, as to the advisability of invading the Yajjis (the 
Vrijis of Panini)—the Lielichhavis and Videhas 2 —the Buddha 
addressed his reply (not to the Chancellor, but to his foremost 
disciple) in these words :— 

“ Have you heard, Ananda, that the Yajjians often hold 
full and frequent assemblies .” 

To this, Ananda replied in the affirmative. The Buddha put 
such seven questions relating to the Constitution of the Yajjians, 
intended to be heard by the Chancellor. The verdict of the 
Buddha may be summed up iix his own words as follows :_ 

(1) 44 So long, Ananda, as the Yajjians hold full and 

frequent assemblies : 

(2) So long as they meet together in concord and rise 

in concord and carry out Vajjian busmess in 
concord (Yajji-karanlyani—Yajjian acts of state): 

1 Dlghanikdya , Mahdparinibbdna Suttanta Trans, adopted from 

Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha , Pt. II, pp. 79-85. Cf S B E 
Vol. XI, pp. 3-0. * 

2 For details regarding them, see below. 
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(3) “So long as they enact nothing not already established f 
abrogate nothing that has been already enacted and 
act in accordance with the ancient institutions of 
the Vajjians, as established in former days : 

(4) “So long as they honour and esteem and revere 

and support the Va jji Elders, and hold it a point 
of duty to hearken to their words : 

(5) “ So long as no women or girls belonging to them 

are detained among them by force or abduction 
(i.e., law and not force reigns) : 

(6) “ So long as they honour and esteem and revere 

and support the Vajjian Chaityas (sacred monu¬ 
ments) (i.e., follow the religion established) : 

(7) “ So long as the rightful protection, defence and 

support shall be fully provided for the Arhantfc 
amongst them (i.e., follow the established 
practice and keep out Braliminie religious, 
systems) : 

“ So long may the Vajjians be expected not to decline 
but to prosper. ” 

Hearing this, the Chancellor murmured ‘ the Vajjians 
cannot be overcome by the King of Magadha. ’ The only 
possible policy was to create disunion ( mithubheda). 

As soon as the Chancellor had taken leave of the Buddha, 
the Teacher called a meeting of the Bhikshu Samgha in the 
Hall, and addressed them : 

“ I will teach you, O Mendicants, the seven conditions of 
the welfare (of a community ).” 

And he repeated the very seven conditions (with necessary 
modifications) which were the features of the practice of the 
Vaj jians and which were well-known, as testified to by Ananda : 

(1) “So long as the Bhikkhus meet together in full 

and frequent assemblies : 

(2) “So long as they meet together in concord and rise 

in concord and carry out in concord the duties of 
the order (Samgha) : 

(3) “ So long as the Bhikkhus shall establish nothing- 

that has not already r been prescribed, and 
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abrogate nothing that has already been established 
and act in accordance with the rules of the 
Samgha now laid down : 

“ So long as the brethren honour and esteem and 
revere and support the Elders, the Fathers and 
the Leaders of the Samgha , and hold it a point 
of duty to hearken to their words : 

“ So long as the brethren fall not under the influence 

of that craving.: 

“ So long as the brethren delight in a life of solitude : 

“ So long as the brethren so train their minds . .. 

“ So long the BhiJckhus may not be expected to decline 
hut to prosper. ” 

The history of the birth of the Buddhist Samgha is a 
history of the birth of the Monastic Order in the world. This 
history, therefore, of the birth of the religious brotherhood 
of the Buddha from the constitutional womb of the Indian 
Bejmblic is of interest not only to this country, but to the 
world at large. 

It was a case of borrowing, no doubt, but, at the same time, 
there was an original idea behind it which only a great mind 
could conceive. The originality consisted in transferring the 
constituitdn of a political corporation to religion, and conjuring 
lip an organisation to perpetuate the being of that religion. 

The republics which engage the attention of the Buddhist 
Literature were the states amongst^whom 
Recorded republics f i 10 : Buddha arose and lived! . They 

covered the land to the east of the kingdoms of Kgsala and 
RauSambl and to the west of Anga, from the districts of 
Gorakhpur and Ballia to the district of Bhagalpur, to the 
north of Magadha and the south of the Himalayas. They 
were the States of :— 

(a) the 6akyas, with their capital at Kapilavastu in the 

district of Gorakhpur including their close 
neighbours ; 

(b) the Koliyas of Ramagrama ; 

(c) the Liclichhavis, with their capital at Vaigall, 

modern Basadh, in the district of Muzaffarpur ; 


(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 
(?) 
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(7 i) the Videhas, with their capital at Mithila (in the 
district of Darbhanga) (the last two were con¬ 
jointly called the Vrijis or Vajjis 3 ); 

(e ) the M&llas, who covered a large area to the south 

of the 6akyas and east of the Vrjis, from the 
district of Gorakhpur to that of Champaran, 
divided into two units, with their capitals at 
Ku£inagara (Kusinara) and at Pava; 

(f) ‘ the Moriyas of Pippalivana ’; and 

(fj) ‘ the Bulis of Allakapi>a ’ who were minor commu¬ 
nities 4 5 (they played no important part in the 
history of Buddhism ; they were neighbours of 
the Mallas of Kusinagara but their exact terri¬ 
tories are not known 6 ) ; and 

(h) the Bhaggas (Bhargas) who were neighbours of the 
kingdom of the Vatsas of Kau^ambi. 6 

Politically, the most important of the group were the 
Vrijis and the Mallas. The former are noticed both by 
Panini and Kautilya. The Bhargas were next-door neighbours 
of the Vatsas to the east, both according to the Mahdbharata 
and the Pali records (p. 35). Their seat was evidently 
a hill fortress (Simsumara Hill), somewhere in or about the 
district of Mirzapur. Panini found them an independent 
Janapada or a political ‘nation’, important enough to be placed 
at the head of the eastern communities as the Yaudheyas 
headed the Punjab list. It seems that in the latter days of 
the Buddha, they passed under the sway of their neighbour, 
the king of the Vatsas, whose son Bodhi was ruling over them 
according to the Jataka and the Vinaya. 7 They were yet a 
separate unit. 

3 Mr. H. Panday tells me that the Tharus call the Aryan popu¬ 
lation of Champaran' Bajis \ (See now J.B.O.R.S. , VI, p. 261.) 

4 For (a) to ( 0 ), see Mahdparinibbana Suitanta , VI. 21-27 ; Rhys 
Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha , pp. ii, 179-90. 

5 Buddhist India, pp. 22-23 ; Jatalca , III. 157. 

6 BJ., pp. 8, 9, 22. 

7 J„ III. 157 ; V. 2. 127, 4, 198-99 ; B.I iy p. 8. [According to 
Rahula Sahkrityayana , the Simsumara Hill fortress is to be identified 
Vith Chunar (Fort) (Mirzapur District)— Buddhacharyya , p. 412.] 
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The Sakyas were the community wherein the Buddha was 
born, being the son of the President of the 6akya gana. They 
were under the suzerainty of the king of Kosala, and their 
independence was destroyed in the life-time of the Buddha by 
the king of Kosala. Their council seems to have been com¬ 
posed of 500 members. The Sakyas are said to have had a 
law that each citizen could have only one wife. 8 

I cannot do better than quote here the description of the 
administrative procedure of these repub- 
Their administrative- r cs as typified by that of the^Sakyain^ so 
procedure we n summed up by Rhys Davids, the fore¬ 

most authority on Buddhist literature. In view of the results 
of a special study of the republican organisation, I differ from 
thar, great scholar when he calls them ‘ clans ’. The evidence 
does not warrant our calling them ‘ clans Indian republics 
of the seventh and sixth centuries B.C., r.s we shall see in 
sequence, had long passed the tribal stage of society. They 
were states, Ganns and Samghas , though many of them very 
likely had a national or tribal basis, as every state, ancient or 
modern, must necessarily have. 

“ The administration and judicial business ” says Prof. 
Rhys Davids 9 “of the clan (correctly speaking, ‘the state’) 
was carried out in public assembly,.which young and old 
were alike present, in their cbmmonJVIote Hall (Santhdgdra 10 ) at 
Kapilavastu. It was at such a parliament, or palaver, that 
King Pasenadi's proposition (B.Z., p. 11) was discussed. When 
Ambattha goes to Kapilavastvi on business, he goes to the 
Mote Hall where the Silky as were then in session. 11 And it is 


8 Ilockhill, Life of the Buddha , Ch. II, pp. 14-15. 

9 B.I., p. 19. 

10 [Skt. Samsthdgdra , lit., the House of Communal Law.] 

11 Ambattha Suttanta, translated in Dialogues of the Buddha, 1. 113. 
[I may quote the passage—Once, Gotama, I had to go to Kapila- 
vatthu on some business or other of Pokkharasadi’s, and went into 
the Sakya’s Congress Hall. Now at that time there were a number 
of Sakyas, old and young, seated in the hall on grand seats.” The 
Lalita-vistara , mentioning similar sessions of the Sakyas, ‘ has the 
Sakya-grana in session * :—*F5TT 

.... wd (Xu. P . ns, mb. ind. ed.) 
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to the Mote Hall of the Mallas that JLnanda goes to announce 
the death of the Buddha, they being then in session there to 
consider that very matter. 12 


“ A single chief—how, and for what period chosen, we do 
not know—was elected as office-holder, presiding over the 
sessions, and, if no sessions were sitting, over the State. He 
bore the title of raja , which must have meant something like 
the Roman consul, or the Greek archon. We hear nowhere 
of such a triumvirate as bore corresponding office among the 
Licchavis, nor of such acts of kingly sovereignty as are ascribed 
to the real kings mentioned above. But we hear at one time 13 
that Bhaddiya, a young cousin of the Buddha's, was the raja ; 
and in another passage, Suddhcdana, the Buddha's father (who 
is elsewhere spoken of as a simple citizen, Suddhodana Sakiyan), 
is called the raja.” 

The Jataka calls the Lichchhavi rulers 4 gana Rulers ’ or 
republican rulers. 14 The constitution of 
Lichchhavi constitution Lichcliiavis to which Professor Rhys 

Davids has alluded is detailed in a later document, the Attha - 
kathd. 15 It mentions three highest officers, the President (Raja), 
the Vice-President (Upa-Raja) and the Generalissimo ( Send - 
pati). An early authority ( Jataka , I, p. 504) adds a fourth 
officer : the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Bhandagarika). There 
is no doubt that these were the four highest administrative 
officers and that they composed the cabinet or executive author¬ 
ity. The Jataka says that the government was located in the 
city of Vaikali which had a system of triple fortifications. The 
rule (rajjam) vested in the inhabitants (vasantanam), 7707 in 
number, all of whom were entitled to rule ( rajunam , ‘ kings ’). 


The Sakya-grana probably had 500 members (XII). The significance 
of “ Old and Young ” members probably is that the Elders and 
Ordinary members were both present.] 

12 0. 23. 

13 Fin., 2. 181. 

14 Jataka , IV. 148 : ‘ Vesalinagare gana-rajakulanam abhiscka - 
pokkharanim \ 

15 Turnour, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal , VII (1838), 
p. 993, et seq . 
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They became Presidents (Bdjano), Vice-Presidents (Upa-rdjdno; T 
Commanders-in-Chief (Sena-patino) and Chancellors of the Ex¬ 
chequer. 16 What the Jataka means to say is that the 7707 of 
the inhabitants, probably the foundation families, were the 
ruling class, that it is they who became ( honti , 4 become ’) the 
executive office-holders. The total population was much 
larger, divided in outer and inner citizens (‘Vai&Uians’), 1,08,000 
in number, 17 The rulers ( gana-rajds ) underwent Ihe ceremony 
of consecretion by anointing. 14 

According to the Attha-lcathd when the Vaisfilians came 
to their House of Law (parliament), the tocsin used to be 
sounded at their House of Law. 18 In the parliament of these 
rulers, they discussed not only matters political and military, 
but also agricultural and commercial. 

A Buddhist book describes the Lechchhavi gana in session 
appointing a Mohattaka or a distinguished member to be the 
envoy, charging him to deliver a message 44 on behalf ( 4 by the 
word ’) of the Lechchhavis of Vai&ali, ” i.e., the gana trans¬ 
acted business on behalf of the whole people. 19 

A parody of their constitution is thus given in another 
Buddhist book : 44 amongst them (the Vaisalians) the rule of 
having respect- for the high, the middle ones, the oldest, the 
elders is not observed ; every one considers himself to be the 
raja, 4 1 am the raja, I am the raja No one becomes a 
follower of another. ,,2 ° Evidently in their council every mem¬ 
ber had an equal right of speech and voting ; and every one 
wanted to be the next president. 

^ fifri v ? swsrwr <TrR>r, fra^r, 

^rTTtR^r. I. 504. 

17 Mahavastu , TrisaJcuntya J ., ed. Senart, I, pp. 256, 271 {MV. 
and IF. being works of cir. 100 B.C., are not so old as the Pali 
cannon, but their tradition is old.) 

18 Tumour, J.A.S.B ., VII, pp. 991-95* 

19 Mv., i. 254 . sr^sr. 

20 Lalita-vistara, Ch. III. p. 21. 

^ crater i ^ .... 
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The President was also the highest judicial authority. 

There was a Judicial Minister who could 

Lichchhavi safeguards x> e even an outsider, a paid officer. 21 
for liberty of the citizen _ .,. , . . 

Liberty of the citizen was most jealously 
guarded. A citizen could not be held guilty unless he was 
considered so by the Senapti , the \J pa-raja and the Baja , 
separately and without dissent. 


A careful record was kept of the decisions of the Presi¬ 
dent on the ‘ rolls ’ (‘ Paveni-patthaJcan ’) in which the parti¬ 
culars of crime and punishment awarded to the citizens, found 
guilty, were entered. Preliminary enquiry into the case was 
held in the Court of the Justices ( Vinichchaya-Mahdmattas ), 
who evidently were the regular court for civil causes and ordi¬ 
nary offences. The Court of Appeal w'as presided over by 
“ Vohdrikas ”— 4 Lawyer-Judges ’. The High Court had its 
Judges called the Sutra-dharas or 4 Doctors of Law' ’. There 
was yet a Council of Final Appeal, called the Court of the 
Eight : Ashta-kulaka, Any of these successive Courts could 
pronounce a citizen innocent and acquit him. 22 And if all 
the Courts held him guilty, the matter was still subject to 
the decision of the membeis of the Executive Cabinet mention¬ 
ed above. 


This description of criminal procedure of Attha-katha is 
in keeping with the general procedure of republican system of 
justice as preserved in Sanskrit literature. In the opinion of 
the author of the Maliabharata , criminal justice in a republic 
should be administered by cxx>erts through the President 
(fan?: W>-T: H^Hd:), 23 that the Elders of 

the Kula Court ( = Kulaka) were not expected to connive at an 
offence. Bhrigu, enumerating different judicial authorities, 
implies that in the case of a gana the deciding body was called 
Kulika and also Kula , 24 Katyayana uses Kula in the sense of 
a jury. 25 The Ashta-Kulaka thus would signify a judicial 


21 Tumour, VII, pp. 994-95. 

22 Tumour, ibid ., VII, pp. 998-94. 

23 &dnti-P ., Oh. 107, 27. See Ch. XVII. 

24 Viramitrodaya , p. 11. See quotation in chapter on Paura 
(Ch. XXVIII). 

25 nmnjfa; , quoted in v . m ., p. 41 . 
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council of eight members, and not, as heretofore interpreted 
‘ Representatives of eight clans \ 26 

The Videhas and the Lichchhavis were, according to 
Buddhist documents, united in a league and 
federal Council they were together call ed the SanivajjisJ* 

(lit., ‘ the Vajjians together ’). 27 The two Vajji republlcsTTiow- 
ever, were not confined to their own federation. The Lichchhavis 
once had formed a federation with their neighbours, theMallas, 
according to a Jaina Sutra. 28 The confederacy existed in the 
year when the Mahavira died (c. 545 29 or 527 B.C.). The 
Federal Council was composed of eighteen members, nine 
‘ Lechchliakis * and nine 4 Mallakis \ 30 The members of the 
Federal Council arc designated 4 Gann Rajas Probably it 
was to a federal council of this class that the technical teim 
Raj aka of Amarasimha (25, 47) originally applied. These 
4 eighteen confederate kings ’ as T)r. Jacobi makes them, are 
placed by the Jaina Sutra, in the Kasi-Kosala area. At the time 
of the death of the Mahavira, the empire of Kosala was called 
the Kasi-Kosala. 31 The Jaina Sutra is much younger in date 
than the Pali Canon, and if the Jaina book has not made a 
mistake in its location, its description would imply that the 
Federal Council was in some sort of political alliance with the 
Kosalan monarchy, if not a Kosalan suzerainty. The republics 
were certainly on bad terms with Magadha, and Magadha was 
the deadly rival of Kosala: according to the Attha-kathd, the 
Vaisalians lost one great battle with Ajatasatru, Emperor of 
Magadha. The leagues naturally were formed to oppose the 
great powers between whom they were situated. 


The composition of the Federal Council shows that the 
federal states had equal votes, that the federation was based 
on terms of equality. The Mallas w r ere not so great a political 
power as the Lichchhavis, yet in the Federal Council both had 
equal number of members, that is equal voice. 


26 Cf. Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , p. 22 ; Tnrnour, J.A.S.B . 9 
VII. 993 n. 

27 Buddhist India , p. 22. 

28 Kalya-Sutra , 128. 

29 J.B.O.R.S. , I. 103. 

30 S.B.K., XXII, p. 2(36. 

31 Cf. Kasi-Kosala , Patanjali (Kcilhorn), II, p. 280 (2nd ed.). 
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The Lichchhavis owing to their political importance and 
connection with the Buddha figure largely in Buddhist litera¬ 
ture. 32 There are indications that the general description in 
the Mnhabhdrata and elsewhere applied to them as much as to 
others. Their constitution was only a type, not an exception. 


See p. 53. 



CHAPTER VII 


t 

Republics in the Artha-Sastra 
(325-300 B.C.) 

The Artha-JSdstra of Kautilya deals with the characteristics 
of ftamghas and the Imperial policy to- 
King-ConsulRepublics war( j g tdiem.i They were still important 

although a decline had set in owing to the rise of large monar¬ 
chies and Alexander’s invasion, the latter having discredited 
small sovereignties and emphasized the importance of large 
States (p. 61). Kautilya divides Samghas , as we have already 
seen, into two classes. One of them was the class whose Consuls 
bore the title of Raja or ‘ king \ As he contrasts them with 
the other class, he implies that the latter had no provision for 
this title and did not allow it. Such constitutions are known 
to have existed from the evidence of coins. 1 2 Amongst the 
former class whose rulers bore the title, Kautilya enumerates— 

(L) the Lichchhavikas, 

(2) the Vrijikas, 

^(3) the Mallakas, 

(1) The Madrakas, 

“to) the Kukaras, 

(f>) the Kurus, 

(^) the Panchalas, and ‘ others '. 

The Kdsikd , in connection with rule V. 3. Ill of Panini, 
points out that Mallas are not subject to 
Changes froni AKmarchy p| u > rule because they are not ‘military’. 3 

There is therefore agreement between 
Kautilya and grammatical literature with regard to the charac¬ 
ter of the Mallas. As to the Lichehhavis, we know from 
Buddhist sources 4 that they called their Consul ‘ the Raja ’. 
Apparently, Kautilya, by mentioning the Lichehhavis 

1 Ch. XI. 376-79. 

2 See discussion in Ch. XVII, on the coins of the Itajanyas, 
the Yaudlieyas, the Malavas, the Arjunayanas, etc. 

3 1%^ | \ p . 456. 

4 See p. 47. 
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separately, means by the term Vrijis the Videhas only. Pdnini 
gives a special rule for the formation of Madraka and Vrijika 5 , 
which forms wo find in the Artha-&astra. The Kurus , according 
to Buddhist records , 6 had become weak as a kingdom , in the 
time of the Buddha. According to the Mahabliarata , the 
Purdnas and the earlier authorities 7 , the Kurus had been in 
earlier times under monarchy. Their adoption ot republican 
constitution must, therefore, be dated after the Buddha and 
before Kautilya. The Videhas also had been in early (Vedic) 
times a monarchy. In the time of the Buddha, how-ever, the 
Videhas had adopted a republican constitution. The Videhas 
are treated as a republic by Patanjali also. 8 The Panchalas 
in Buddhist books are found divided into two kingdoms. But 
Kautilya mentions them as a republic. Patanjali also finds 
them a republic. 8 The change in their constitution must have 
come after the death of the Buddha. The J]tiara (Northern) 
Madras, according to the Aitareya Brdhmana , originally had a 
constitution where the whole country, as opposed to a king, 
was solemnized as the sovereign. 9 The other portion of the 
Madras, or the Madras proper in the time of Kautilya, if not 
earlier, had the ‘ king ’-consul constitution. 

The political history of the Lichchliavis is too w^ell known 
to be repeated here. 10 They were very powerful. They sur¬ 
vived the SaiSunaka and the Maurya empires and helped in 
building up the Gupta empire. They founded a curious con¬ 
stitution in Nepal which we shall have occasion to discuss 
later. 

The Mallas do not live so long. They disappear in the time 
of the Mauryas, or a little later, 11 as a republican community, 

5 IV. 2. 131, ^ II 

6 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , p. 27. 

7 The Aitareya Brdhmana , in giving illustrations of monarchical 
nations, cites the Kurus and the Panchalas, Ch. VIII. 14. 

8 Seep. 31. 

9 Bk. viii. -ii -v* u 

Wee Ch. X. 

10 As to their alleged foreign origin, the theories are hopelessly 
untenable : see discussion in Ch. XXI. 

11 They do not figure in Katyayana or Patanjali. 
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though individual Malla families rise up now and tlier, in 
Tirhut and Nepal, up to the eleventh century and even later. 12 
The modern representatives of the Mallas are the Malla caste 
in the districts of Gorakhpur and Azamgarh, 13 generally given 
to trade. It is a common phenomenon in t he career of Indian 
republics that when the republicans lost their political power 
they still returned their commercial intelligence and turned 
into traders. 14 The Philcliiilas survived the Mauryas, for 
they arc mentioned by Patahjali. But the Kurus as a state 
succumbed. The Kukuras, according to the Mahdbharata , 
were a member of the Andhaka-Vrishni league. Some of the 
members of the league apparently observed the ‘ king ’-consul 
constitution, while ethers did not. The Kukuras are mentioned 
in inscriptions of Western India towards the close of the first 
century B.C. 15 

The other class of Kautilya’s 16 republics is illustrate 

Nation-in-arms C( ^ ^y 

Republics 

(if the Kambhojas^ 

J&) the Surashtras, ^ 

^ (3) the Kshatriyas/ 

.(4) the Frenis, and ‘ otlicrs ’. 

This class, by implication, had no king-consul. The 
other chief feature of their constitution was that they empha¬ 
sized on their citizens the duty to acquire military skill. In 
other words, they had a citizen army. Each state was a 
nation-in-arms. Conversely, the other class, w here the ‘ king 
consul constitution obtained, probably had, like monarchs, 
a regular or hired (standing) army. The nation-in-arms 
class, however, did net become purely military, for their 


12 See Levi, Le Nepal , II, pp. 210-13. 

C/. II. Panday,»/ .B.O.Tt.S ., 1920, pp. 262—65, on modern Mallas. 

14 Other examples are the Khatris of Sind and the Punjab (the 
Xathroi of the Greeks), and the Arodas of the Punjab who very 
likely represent the ancient Arattas. 

15 Ep. /nd., VIII, pp. 44, 60 ; see p. 55. 

16 ( A.S ., XI. 1. 160, 
p. 376). One of this group of republics seems to bear the name Vata 
(= varta) Asvakas, the Asvakas following vartta . See J.B.O.R.S . 
NX. 289 on their coins. 
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constitution also required their citizens to devote attention 
to industry and agriculture ( vdrttdsastrojjajivinah)** Weneo 
they were found rich as well as strong. 

The Kshudrakas and the Malavas, who were the most 
(prominent amongst these martial republics, are not mentioned 
\})y Kautilya. Probably they had already come under the 
imperial sway. The martial republics named in the Artha- 
&dstra are headed by the Kambhojas. They were in eastern 
Afghanistan. They are mentioned in Anoka's inscriptions as 
a community next to the Gandharas. 17 According to Yaska , 
their mother-tongue was Sanskrit with certain bases which 
seem to have been imported from the Iranian neighbours. 18 
They are known to Panini, for he gives a rule 19 for the deri¬ 
vative to denote their king. This would indicate that Panini 
is referring to a monarchy. But the special rule and the 
exceptional form of the derivative raise a doubt as to whether 
the 4 rdjd ’ of the Kambhojas was a monarch or a consul. In the 
time of Kautilya, their constitution certainly did not admit 
of even a titular ‘ king ’. The Bhojas, as we shall see hereafter, 
were a class of non-monarchical rulers. 4 Kambhojas’ would 
literally mean 4 Inferior Bhojas \ 20 

The Surashtras (Su-rashtra, lit. ‘good realm’) were in 
Kathiawar. Their name still lives in modern Soratha. They 
seem to have survived the Maury an imperialism, as they 
figure in the inscriptions of Bala-Sri (about 58 B.C. 21 ) and 


17 See Oh. XVII. 

18 TI. i. 3, 4, 

Cf. The Persian root shudan, ‘ to go ’. See J.R.A.S. , 1911, 801. 

19 IV. 1. 175. 

20 Panini spells it as Kamboja, so does Yaska. But Yaska 
derives it from bhuj. The Ildmdyana (I. 55. 2) and the Artha-Sdstra 
have Kamboja and Kambhoja, respectively. The former indicates 
Iranian or Pai4achi influence. 

21 Ep. Ind ., VIII, p. 60. The date is based on my own theory 
of chronology and identification of Vikrama with Gotamiputra 
Satakarni Satavahana (J .B.O.R.S., 1.101 ; Brahmin Empire (‘ Express,’ 
Patna, 1914) ; Modern Review , 1914. The date assigned by other 
scholars to this inscription is over a century later. 
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in the Junagadh inscription of Kudradaman (second century 

A.C. 22 ). 

The other two states—the Kshatriyas 23 and the 

Srenis—appear as neighbours in Sind in the records of the 
Macedonian writers. 23 The Kshatriyas are called by them 
Xathroi. European scholars liave taken it as a. caste denomi¬ 
nation ; that it is a proper name of a political body is now dis¬ 
closed by the Artha-Sastra. Ptolemy also mentions the 
nation or community Xathroi. Various terms have been 
used by classical writers to denote what seems to be Agra - 
Srents or the First-/Srenis. 24 Apparently, the firenis were sub¬ 
divided into internal units, and the one which came in contact 
with Alexander was that of the “ First-$mus ”. 25 Such 
divisions seem to have existed among the Yaudlieyas, whose 
coins, marked 44 2 ” and 44 3 ”, have been found. 26 

The Xathroi or the Kshatriyas seein to survive in the 
numerous caste called the Sindhi Khatris (the Kliattris of 
Sindh), a handsome race occupying the neighbourhood of the 
site indicated in the Greek writers as the territory of the 
Xathroi. The Khattris of the Punjab may also represent them. 

I may here point out that the translator of the Artha- 
&dsira has fallen into an error in translating the*passage 
( Kambhoja-Surdshtra-Kshatriya-Sreny-ddayah ' as “the cor¬ 
porations of warriors (Kshatriya &rcnl) of Kamblioja and 
Suraslitra and other countries ”. 27 The rendering is against 
grammar ; 4 ddayah , ’ * and others excludes the possibility 
of a description coming in the group just preceding. If 
Kambhoja is a proper name, the rest, up to ‘ addyali, ’ must be 
proper names. The description really comes after the enumera¬ 
tion closed with ( ddayali ,’ in vartid-sastropajivinah . Both in 

22 Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 44. 

23 Arrian, 13k. Vr, Cli. XV. 

24 See McCrindle, Ancient India , Its Invasion by Alexander the 
Great , p. 367. The forms are : Agalassi, Agesinae, Acensoni, Argesinas, 
etc. 

25 It is, however, not impossible that Agra-Srenl of Alexander has 
been abbreviated as Srenl by Kautilya. 

26 Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India , p. 78. 

27 Shama Sastry, Kautilya’s Artha-Sdsrta, p. 455. 
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view of our identification and grammatical considerations, the 
translation is unacceptable. There is yet another error to be 
avoided, viz., taking ‘ freni ’ here to mean a guild. If r arttd 
(industry and agriculture) refers to alleged guilds (Srenis) it 
ought to have been placed after, not before, iastra, as Sreni 
is the last, coming after Kshatriya, in the group. 28 


28 Cf. the expression Sastra-varffah used by Varaha Mihira 
{Trwtq. B T i. S., V. 39) where 

the two characteristics have to be taken as applying to the same 
communities. See pp- 33 and 34* 



CHAPTER VIII 


Hindu Republics in Greek Writers 
(C. 325 B.C.) 

The historians of Alexander’s campaign have described 
a number of states as ‘ free ‘ autonomous *, or ‘ independent \ 
by which they mean republican. McCrindle recognises the 
significance of the expression ‘ independent ’ but as he was 
ignorant of the fact of Indian republics, he thought that it 
referred to ‘ the Indian village system ’ : “ Each of its rural units 
they ( Greeks) took to he an independent republic. * n But the 
Greeks never mistook a village panchayat for a republic ; they 
treat the communities they met as states and not as village- 
units. They fought them, they negotiated treaties with them, 
they recorded details of their constitutions : the Greeks knew 
them too well to make a mistake of the sort suggested by 
McCrindle. The Greeks may be trusted for their description 
in matters constitutional. There cannot be any room for 
doubt or controversy if we see what Megasthenes, the Greek 
envoy at the Court of Cliandragupta Maurya, has to say. He 
was not a passing raider like Alexander's companions but an 
observer for several years. He divides the country into two 
forms of government—monarchical and republican :— 

“ They ••- report every thing to the king where the people 
have a king y and to the magistrates where the people 
are self-governed. ” 1 2 

The republican states noted by the Greek historians may 
be briefly surveyed here. 

The Greek writers describe the Kat^aio-ns as pne of tlie 
Kathaians most powerful ‘nations’ of India. They 

were to the east of the Hydraotes or Ravi, 
in the area now covered by the districts of Lahore and Amritsar.. 

1 Invasion of India by Alexander , p. 115, n. 

2 McCrindle, Megasthenes , Arr. XII. Cf. also : “ The councillors 
of state. . . .who advise the king, or the magistrates of self-governed 
cities, in the management of public affairs. . . ibid ., p. 212. 
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'Their capital was Sahkala. “ The Kathaians themselves enjoyed 
the highest reputation for courage and skill in the art of war.” 3 
They along with some other republican Indians had shortly 
before their battle with Alexander defeated both King Poros 
and the King of the Abliisaras. The Kathaians are described 
to have formed what in Hindu tactics is called a sakata-vyuha 
or ‘ waggon formation ’ against Alexander, which presented 
a great difficulty to his soldiers. They fought very bravely 
and did not submit, although they were tremendously out¬ 
numbered. 4 Their men and women married by choice, and 
their women observed the practice of Sati. According to 
Strabo, amongst them “ the handsomest man is chosen as 
kinq ”. 5 

The ‘ Kathaians ’ have been restored by some scholars 
into the Sanskrit ‘Kshatriyas’. 6 This restoration is untenable. 
First of all the forms of words which the Greek writers give 
are based on Sanskrit pronunciation, and Katha would be a 
Prakritic form, and, therefore, an exception. When the 
whole country (Punjab) used Sanskrit forms, it is unreasonable 
to take Kathai as based on a Prakrita form. Then it is 
questionable whether even from the Prakrita of Kshatriya we 
would get Kathai : we would get some word like Khattiya , 
not Kathai. Again, we must not forget that for Kshatriya 
the very writers give Xaihroi . Kathaia stands for the country 
of the Katlias and the Kathaioi for the Katha people, as already 
suggested by Dr. Jolly. 7 

Before reaching the Kathaians, Alexander had 

TT . „ ... already encountered several independent 

Un-named Republics J x 

Indian nations or republics, on the banks 
of the Ravi (Arrian, V. 21 ). 8 


3 See Arrian, Anabasis , V. 22. II A. p. 115. 

4 Arrian has a tendency to exaggerate the number of the Indians 
and their casualties, to glorify Alexander. His ligures should be 
always compared with those given by Curtius and Diodorus. 

5 Strabo, XV. 30. See McCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Classical Writers , p. 38. 

6 McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander the Great , p. 347. 

7 8.B.E. , VII, p. 15 (Intro.). See p. 60 and Chs. IX and XX 
■on Kashas. 

8 McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander the Great , p. 116, n. 
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A little away from the Kavi with their capital at what 
A , A . the Greeks called Pimprama were the 

A drestai 

community spelt as Adraistai , Adresta% f 
and Adrestae . European scholars have proposed to identify 
them with the famous irafto. But philologically the equation 
is impossible. They may be identified with the Arishtas of 
Panini (VI. 2. 100) and the Gana-patha (on P. IV. 2, 80). 9 


Adjoining the territory of the Katliaians there was the 
Saubhuti state of the Sophytes which M. Sylvain L<$vi 

has correctly identified with Saubhuti. 10 
But it is not clear whether its ruler was an elected 
‘ king ’ or a regular monarch. 11 It seems more probable that 
it was republican. 12 It is found in a republican area with 
republican associations and characteristics. The Gana-patha, 
mentions Subhuta in the company of the people of Sahkala. ia 
Sankala, as we have seen above, was the capital of the republic 
of the Katlias. The Saubhuti State extended up to the Salt- 
Bange. Diodorus (XVII, 91) says that the cities subject to 
the sway of the Sopeithes “ were governed by laws in the highest 
degree salutary ” and “ their political system was one to admire ” m 
“Beauty was held among them in the highest estimation .” Further,. 
“ it folloivs that the inhabitants of these cities are generally held 
in higher estimation than the rest of their countrymen . ” As- 
amongst the Katliaians so amongst the Saubhutis men and 
women selected their own consort without reference to dowry. 
They attached great importance to good looks. This practice 
was not peculiar to the constituion of the Kathas and the 
Saubhutis only. We find the republican Vrishnis also giving 
great importance to handsome presence in a republican leader. 14 


9 II \ \\ ^ || II which alludes to the Capital 

of the Arishtas. 

10 Journal Asiatique , VIII. 15, p. 237 fT. 

11 C/. pp. 71 and 72. 

12 The coin of the State struck after Alexander’s invasion with 
a Greek head, probably meant to be that of Alexander or his repre¬ 
sentative, is struck in the national name Sophy tes. McCrindle* 
Alexander, II A, 280 ; Kapson, 7.C., 3, pi. I. 8. 

13 Gana-patha on Panini, IV. 2. 75. 

14 See Appendix A. 
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Amongst the Saubhutis and the Kathas there was yet another 
reason for the observance of this rule . “In contracting 
marriage they do not seek an alliance with high birth , but make 
their choice by the looks , for beauty in the children is a quality 
highly appreciated , ” because in the Saubhuti and Katha 
States, public authority claimed the right to determine which 
of the babies born in the State were physically fit to be allowed 
to grow into citizens. 15 We need hardly recall here that 
this was also enjoined by the Spartan constitution. This 
examination amongst the Kathas was made in the second month 
of the child (Strabo). 

Two city-states are further mentioned as republics by 
Arrian (V. 24) but their names are not given. 

When Alexander reached the Hypliasis or Boas, he 
heard that beyond that river the country 
A great Republic was “exceedingly fertile and the inhabi- 
ontheBeas tants were good agriculturists f brave in 

tear and living under an excellent system 
of internal government ; for the multitude was governed by the 
aristocracy , who exercised their authority with justice and modera¬ 
tion." (Arrian, Bk. V. 25.) 16 The description tallies with 
Kautilya’s Vdrtta-sastropajivhiah. They were prosperous by 
agriculture and kept themselves ready for war, fully depending 
on their own sword. It is unfortunate that the state has been 
left unnamed. Actual government vested in what the Greeks 
called an aristocracy. But their parliament consisted of five 
thousand rejiresentatives. 17 The find-spot of Yaudheya coins 


15 “ Here they do not acknowledge and rear children according 
to the will of parents but as the officers entrusted with the medical 
inspection of infants may direct, for if they have remarked anything 
deformed or defective in the limbs of the child they order it to be 
killed.”—McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexandar the Great , p. 219. 
Cf . Dio. (p. 280). See Strabo, XV. 30, for the law of the Kathaians, 
according to which the final order was pronounced by a magistrate. 

16 McCrindle, 7, 7. by Alexander , p. 121. 

17 “ All the country beyond Hupanis is allowed to be very fertile 
.... They mention also an aristocratical form of government consist¬ 
ing of five thousand Councillors each of whom furnishes the State 
with an elephant.’* Strabo, XV. 37 (McCrindle, Ancient India as 
described in Classical Literature , p. 45). 
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suggests that this unnamed, state on the Beas was probably 
of the Yaudheyas. 18 Each member of parliament supplied 
one elephant to the state army. These Indians according to 
Arrian (Y. 25), had elephants in greater number and of superior 
size and courage. As Alexander himself put it, the Macedo¬ 
nians had been “ wont to fight only against small numbers,’’ 19 
“ now for the first time ” they had to face really large 
armies. And they refused to move an inch forward amongst the 
nations whose very name, according to Alexander, filled his 
soldiers with terror. 20 There was this unnamed Republic which 
covered the land on the other side of the Beas. There was also 
the great army of the Nanda waiting to give reception to the 
Macedonian, but the immediate cause of alarm was the prospect 
of meeting the republic beyond the river. Alexander's army 
“ now began to lose heart ” and “ they began to hold con¬ 
ferences ” where people “ positively asserted that they would 
follow no further ”. 21 It was from the doors of the unnamed 
republic that the campaign of Alexander assumed the form of 
retreat. 

The large number of the members of their council is com¬ 
parable with the number of the Lichchhavi-r/oua (p. 47). 

During this retreat Alexander came across a number 
of republics. In fact, all the States he 
/Kshudrakas and met on his way back, down the Indus and 
Malavas, and Sibis U p ^ 10 j n( }j an frontier in Baluchistan, 

were republican. The most powerful 
amongst them were the Kshudrakas and the Malavas. They 
are spelt by the Greeks as Oxydrakai and Malloi respectively. 
They were on the Ilydaspes, by which the Greeks apparently 
mean the passage of the Jhelum after its union with the Chenab. 
The two states formed one league. 22 Arrian (VI. 4) says 
that they were the most numerous and war-like of the Indian 

18 Their dominions extended upto Saharanpur (Behat) where 
their coins were current ; that is, they extended eastwards upto the 
frontiers of the Magadha empire. On their coins see J.B O R S 
XXII, 59. 

19 1.1.A., p. 224. 

20 McCrindle, ibid., p. 226. 

21 Arrian, V. 25. See McCrindle, I. I. by Alexander , p. 121. 

22 Cf . the Kshatriya-dvandva of the Kdsikd on P., IV. 2, 45. 
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4 nations ’ in those parts. “ Alexander first reached the nation 
cpAed the^AUp^. ” Near the Malloi there were their republican 
friends called the Siboi, 23 whom the Jatakas and Patanjali 
know as the Si vis and the Saibyas. 24 The Malloi are called 
a race of independent Indians (Arrian, VI. 6); their cities were 
along the Chenab and their capital was near the Ravi. It was 
in the siege of the capital or one of the cities of the Malloi that 
Alexander nearly lost his life. Owing to the unity of the 
league, the Greek writers could not decide whether Alexander’s 
narrow escape relates to the city of the Malloi or to that of the 
Oxydrakai. The strength of the army as given by Curtius, 
was 1,00,000. “ The Macedonians lost their heart at the pros¬ 

pect of meeting this army.” “When the Macedonians found 
that they had still on hand a fresh tear in which the most war-like 
nations in all India would be their antagonists , they were struck 
with an unexpected terror , and began again to upbraid the king in 
the language of sedition .” 25 These Indians were regarded by 
the soldiers as “ fierce nations ” who would not let them pro- 
ceed without drawing their blood. The fear of the Macedonians 
was well justified and is attested by the account of the personal 
calamity of Alexander and the lamentations which followed 
(II A, pp. 241—42). 

The Greek writers with their palpable desire to magnify 
the glory of Alexander 28 would make us believe that the 

23 Curtius, IX. 4. There was no king amongst them, only the 
citizens filled the highest offices (Diodorus, XVII. 96). 

24 *!•» VI. 480 ; Kielhorn, IT. 282. The Jatakas find them connect¬ 
ed with Sovira (IV. 401), i.e. 9 they then occupied the same locality 
where the Greeks encountered them. In the age of the Jatakas they 
had been monarchical. For their republican coin, and subsequent 
migration, see Cli. XVIII. Patanjali treats £ibi as the name of 
a country or state ( vishaya ). 

25 Curtius, Bk. IX, Ch. IV ; McCrindle, I. I. by Alexander , p. 234. 

28 “ Many fictio?is also have been recorded by historians concerning 

this accident , and Fame , receiving them from the original inventors , has 
preserved them to our oivn day , nor will she cease to transmit the false¬ 
hoods to one generation after another .” Arrian, Bk. VI, Ch. 11. 

“ Fame is never brought to a clearness in which facts can be seen 
as they are . They are all magnified when she transmits them . Even 
our (Alexander's) own glory though resting on a solid basis , is more 
indebted for its greatness to rumour than to reality .” McCrindle, I. I. by 
Alexander , p. 223. 
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Kshudrakas and the Malavas were eruslied and annihilated by 
Alexander. But Patahjali discloses a different story. The 
former mentions the league as living, and one of them, the 
Kshudrakas, being victorious. 27 The Macedonian writers them¬ 
selves describe and admit their existing importance after the 
war. The two * nations ’ sent “ hundred ambassadors ” who 
“ all rode in chariots and were men of uncommon stature and of 
a very dignified bearing. Their robes were of linen embroidered 
with in-ivrought gold and purple “ The gods , they said , were 
the authors of their submission and not fear.” They were proud 
of their ‘‘liberty which for so many ages they had preserved 
inviolate”. Alexander, who was very vindictive against all 
those who had opposed him, in spite of the personal suffering 
to which he had been subjected by these opponents, treated 
the ambassadors with uncommon hospitality. “ He gave 
orders for the preparation of a splendid banquet to which he 
invited the ambassadors.”- • • -“Here a hundred couches of 
gold had been placed at a small distance of each other, and 
these were liung round with tapestry curtains which glittered 
with gold and purple ” (Curtius, Bk. IX, Oh. 7). 28 Alexander 
•entertained them with shows at which wine flowed. And the 
“ ambassadors were dismissed to their several homes” (Ch. 8). 28 
All this does not read like the description of a crushed enemy, 
but rather of one whose subordinate alliance was welcomed by 
Alexander after he had tested their valour. Alexander had 
not only to secure his rear in his retreat but had also to pacify 
and render confident the ‘ seditious ’ Macedonians. 

That they existed before the time of Katyayana as a league 
is proved by his varttika and the comments of Patanjali on 
Panini Khandikddibhyascha (IV. 2. 45). The league did not 
exist in the time of Panini as he does not provide a form for 
their united army. Katyayana supplied this, and removed 
what he found in liis time a deficiency. 29 

27 , Patanjali on P., V. 3, 52 ; Kielhom, II, 
p. 112. 

28 McCrindle, 1.1. by Alexander , pp. 248-51. 

29 Weber ( H.I.L ., p. 222, n.) misunderstood the whole discussion 
and puts the cart before the horse when he says that Api^ali regarded 
their armies as united and that therefore his successor Pacini lived 
after the union, i.e., after Alexander. But both Katyayana and 
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Curtins says that to lead the united army a brave warrior 
•of the Kshudrakas was selected, and that he was an experienced 
general (Bk. IX, Ch. 4). 

It is important to notice the composition of the so-called 
ambassadors who had come to conclude peace with Alexander 

Patanjali are supplying the very want which arises on account of 
Panini's rule—a rule composed at a time when there was no such 
union. Apisali gives no rule for the special case and the grammarian 
who composed the verses quoted by Patanjali is applying a rule of 
Apisali which had no reference to the Ksliudraka-Malavas. The rule 
of Apisali (along with his examples versus is cited 

on the taclanta formula, which did not provide for the exclusive 
formation The author of the verse, 

by his process, was showing the want for the vdrttika of Katyayana 
which he finally summarizes in the last line of the second verse. 
This is made perfectly clear by the comments of Patanjali and 
his own summary in introducing the vdrttika. if this exceptional 
rule had been anticipated before Katyayana’s time either by Apisali 
or any one else, Katyayana would not have claimed the correction, 
as he does by his vdrttika. The whole passage in quoted here for the 
convenience of those who may care to follow the discussion in the 
original.* The net result is that the league of the lvshudraka-Malavas 
did not exist in the time of Panini, though they themselves evidently 
existed, and that the league was a living institution in the time of 
Katyayana and that of Patanjali. The organization thus evidently 
outlived the Maury an empire. 

* it ii ii v'a ii 

T35KT 

i—i r., iv. 2.44.] 

“ ntatgsjsT ^ 1 ”—iv. 2.39.] 

5T ^ Jimn 1 n ^ Jiisr^g^r^r 

vrerfri 11 uiaifcr 1 

*T sHfrl: II 1 II ”—[i\, I. 1. 72,] 
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from the two republics. These were the leading men represent 
ing their cities and provinces. “From the OxydraTcai came the 
leading men of their cities and their provincial governors. 
They were “ entrusted with full powers to conclude a treaty 
The representatives of the Malloi are reported to have said 
that “ they were attached more than others to freedom and auto - 
nomy, and their freedom had been preserved intact from the time 
of Dionysius ” 31 (by whom the Greeks probably meant Balarama).. 

It may be noted that the good features and fine, tall phy¬ 
sique of these free Indians are particularly noticed by the 
Macedonian writers. The point is important on the question of 
the ethnology of Indian republics which we shall consider* 
later (Oh. XXI). 

The Malavas were apparently on the lower course of the 
Jhelum after its union with the Chenab, while the Ksliudrakas. 
occuiried the higher regions. 32 

it# ^ qqfq i 

qgciiqqfq i qggi qgfr qgq^ i 
3Frsm% HF.fRU I qgg arrqqqq, I 

" Hqiqi TqqJTiq qr ” 

3?qqr Tqqqiqtsqqriwr: i g^BqraqjfRqRqqtqiqq i w; qi ijjt 
|| 

“ qqrqt'Rq qiq^srr || n” 

smq'i qnqqTqrq: ’jqfsfq gqiiffsi qrqq 1 qg qi^fi qiqTgqq 
q qqqrqfafq 1 q^qqfqqr arrrrfcr 1 qg qrq> q^qiq q qqq 5 % i 
1 gq qf| *nqq?nqrqr qqcfrc qqqnqfqfucr 1 q>*r 
gqiq^^f^ ^iqq sHTiqg qqrq q q^frfqtq: iqq qrqq ^rq * 

qqq qi>qq 11 

g^qrsqrq^qfqqRrf^qqqisqJ^ 1 ^f'[^qqr«q r f %?f[ 

& qr gq; 1 ^jfqqrqqqq-qrqiq 11 

—Kielhorn, Vol. II, pp. 280-81. 

30 Arrian, Bk. VI., Ch. 14 ; McCrindle, Alexander, p. 154. 

31 Ibid. 

32 See the view of V. Smith on the location, J.R.A.S., 1903. 
p. 685. 
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Alexander met in the neighbourhood of the last two re - 
The Agra-Sreni* publics the Agsinae, 33 who had mustered 
an army, if we believe Diodorus, of 
40,000 foot and 3,000 horse. “ They barricaded their narrow 
streets, fought with great vigour, so that Alexander in pressing 
the attack lost a few Macedonians/’ 34 


According to Curtius when those brave fellows could not 
further resist the odds, they made, what we know now as 
EajputjV auhar of their wives and children into the flames by 
setting fire to their houses. 36 

European scholars have proposed their identification 
with the Arjunayanas. 3 * But this is unacceptable on philo¬ 
logical grounds. The name is a composite of two words, Agra 
and &reni . And the main word is found in Kautilya in the list 
of republics which did not call their president Bajan and which 
were martial. 37 There the form J$reni only appears ; the mem¬ 
ber Agra shows that there were probably more than one unit 
in the &reni (p. 56). 

The next republic mentioned by the Greeks was that of 

Ambashthas the Ambaslithas, spelt as Sambastai and 

Abastanoi . 38 “ They were a people in¬ 

ferior to none in India , either for numbers or for bravery .” Their 
form of government was “ democratic ”. 39 Their army consisted 
of 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry and 500 chariots. “ They had 
elected three generals renowned for their valour and military 
skill.” 39 


Alexander made peace with them having received fifty of 
the foremost citizens who had come as ambassadors “ under the 
belief that they would be treated with all proper courtesy 
It is stated by Diodorus that the embassy was sent on the 


33 On the identification of this name see p. 56 above. 

Diodorus, Bk. XVII, Oh. 96 ; McCrindle, Alexander , p. 285. 

36 Curtius, Bk. IX, Ch. 4 ; McCrindle, Alexander , p. 232. 

Ibid., p. 367. At that time the Arjunayana State does not 
-appear to have existed. It is unknown up to Patanjali, and to the 
Mahdbhdrata which notices all other republican peoples of the locality 
we have been dealing with (see Sdbha-Parvan , LII. 14-15). 

37 See discussion above (p. 53). 

33 Diod., XVII. 102 ; McCrindle, Alexander, p. 292. 

39 Curtius, Bk. IX, Ch. 8 ; McCrindle, Alexander , p. 252. 
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Ambaslithas' having “ adopted the advice of tlreir elders ‘ not 
to fight 7 ”. This probably indicates that their democratic 
constitution allowed an Upper House of Elders. 

The Ambaslithas as a political community are mentioned 
by Patafijali and the Mahabhdrata . 40 The Puranas say that 
Ambashtha of the House of Aila founded a dynasty in the 
Punjab. 41 The Puranas in giving the early account know 
them as a monarchical people. The change in their constitution 
thus was from monarchy to republic like the change in that 
of the »Sibis (p. 62). The Puranas say the same about the 
Yaudheyas, that they too, along with the Ambaslithas, were 
monarchical. But the later monumental history of the 
Yaudheyas is the history of a republican people. The Puranio 
data therefore must refer to the origins. 42 

The next “independent nation ” was the Xathroi. Tliis r 

Kshattrivas restored into Sanskrit, will bo Kshattriya. 

As I have said above, they are identical 
with the republic which bore the proper name ‘ K ahattriya 9 as 
in the Artfia-Sdstra. Kautilya plaees them together with the 
Frenis and here also we lind the Srenis as neighbours to the 
Ksliattriyas. As already suggested, the Sindlti Kliattri caste 
seems to he their modern representative. According to the 
division of Kautilya they did not have a king-consul. 43 

The Ossadioi were also an ‘ independent nat ion ’ according 
... to Arrian. 44 No other writer mentions 

lissom oi 

them. Their proposed identification with 
the Yaudheyas (by Cunningham) 45 is untenable on philological 

40 On Panini, LV. 1. 170 ; cf . Kdsikd, pp. 292—93. Patafijali 
treats Ambashtha as the name of a country or state, and its inhabitants 
he rahs Ambashthyas. 

Saldut-Panicm, CYv. XXXll, verses 7-9, wlveve they ;\re placed 
along with the Malay as. Hee also Panvm, VH\ . ?>. 91 . 

41 Pargiter, J.U.A.S., 1911, p. 277. 

42 The people who were to the south of the Ambaslithas are 
called Sodrai by the Greek writers (McCrindle, Alexander , p. 293). 
These Sindbi people are identified by Lassen ( Ind . Alt., II. 144, 177) 
with Sudras. But the form brings it nearer the Sandras (Saudrayanas) 
of the Op. on P., IV. 2. 4. 

43 A.S., XI, p. 376. 

44 Arrian, Bk. VI, Oh. 15; McCrindle, Alexander, p. 156 ; Strabo 
Ilk. XV, Oh. 31. 

45 Cunningham. A.S.It., Vol. XIV, p. 140. 
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grounds. They seem to be, as suggested by V. de Saint-Martin 
(McOrindle, Alexander , p. 156, w.), identical with the Vasatis of 
the Mahabhdrata (Sabhd , LII. 15) who appear there as neigh¬ 
bours of the Kshudrakas and the Malavas and in a group com¬ 
mencing with the Ambaslithas. Katyayana and Patafijali 
mention the 4 country of the Vasatis ’ along with that of the 
Sibis (on P., IV. 2. 52). The Ganapdtha (on P., IV. 2. 53) places 
them in the group commencing with the republican Itajanyas 
(Ch. XVIII). 

It is not certain whether the next state had a regal or 
. popular constitution. Alexander’s com- 

panions admired their constitution and 
laws. “They regard the excessive pursuit of any art, as war 
for instance and the like, as wickedness ” (Strabo, XV. 34). 
The realm was reported to be the most opulent in India. 4 * The 
citizens took their meals in common, a practice also mentioned 
in the Atharva Veda * 1 They did not recognise the institution 
of slavery (Strabo, XV. 34). It is possible to recover the name 
of this free people from our literature. The identification,, 
proposed by Lassen, 48 with the Mushikas cannot stand. The 
Mushikas were below the Sahva or the Vindhyas. 49 Mousilcanos 
seems to stand for what we have in the Ka&ikd (p. 313, on P., IV. 
2. 80), as Mvchukarna to denote the proper name of a country 

4 * McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classical Literature,. 
p. 41. 

a? I _ . . I I I . J 

ii i . i r 

^^3 ^rvfi<Rr^r: ii ^ ti otton sit 

wri^i i.n \ \ \° \ \^ it 

“ Following yoor leader, of (the same) mind, do ye not hold 
yourselves apart I Do ye come here, co-operating, going along the 
same wagon-pole, speaking agreeably to one another ! I render you 
of the same aim, of the same mind. 

“ Identical shall be your drink, in common shall be your share 
of food ! I yoke you together in the same traces... .** 

—Bloomfield, S.B.E., Vol. XLII, p. 134. 

48 McCrindle, 11 A., p. 157 n. 

49 Jayaswal, Hathigumphd Inscription of the Emperor Khdravela+ 

Vol. IV, p. 376 ; E.I. , XX. 71. 
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(MauchuJcarniJca). The spelling of the word is corrupt in the 
printed Ganapdtha , but the Kdsikd reading is supported by 
Vardhaindna in his Gana-Ratna-Maliodadhi 50 (IV. 285) who gives 
it on the authority of &akatahgaja. .Another reading seems to 
have been iMuchiJcarna 51 (corrupt 8'uchikarna, p. 174). 

[The neighbouring states of Sambos and the Presti (prob¬ 
ably the Prasthalas of the MaMbharata B2 ) are also described 
as kingdoms.] 

The city of ‘ the nation called Braclimanoi ’ (Arrian, 

. VI. 16 ; Diodorus, XVII, CII), also men- 

tioned as the country of the Brachmans 
{Dio., XVII, CIII) was next reduced by Alexander. This seems 
to have been identical with what Patanjali calls Brdhmanako 
nama Janopadah (II, p. 298) ‘ the country (state) called Brdh- 
manalca Janapada here is in the same sense as in Panini and 
on the coins, i.e., a politically self-contained country or a state. 
The Greek idea of the identity of tribe and state is so strong 
that on account of the existence of a state the citizens are 
turned into a tribe as in the cases of all other independent 
cities and states in the Punjab and Sind, while Indian autho¬ 
rities, contemporary with the states in question, treat their 
names as derived from * countries ’, c.g ., Panini (IV. I. 168-77). 
In other words, the Indian view is territorial, not tribal. 

This little republic showed great spirit and patriotism, and 
was especially marked down for revenge by Alexander. 4 These 
philosophers, * says Plutarch in the biography of Alexander 
<LIX) referring to the city of the Brahmins (MeCrindle, IIA., 
p. 306) 4 gave him no less trouble than the mercenaries, be¬ 
cause they reviled the princes who declared for him and en¬ 
couraged the free states to revolt from his authority. On this 
account he hanged many of them. 5 

To the south of the above there was the state of Patala 
Patal in the delta of the Indus. Before Alexander 

arrived, the whole community had migrated 
to avoid submission. This preference for migration to submission 


50 Ed. by Blilinasena, 1898 (Allahabad), p. 174. 

51 The Greeks were evidently rendering Mauchikarni. The change 


of ch into s is regular in their renderings. 
52 Sabhd-Parvan, Ch. XIV. 
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was a settled practice amongst smaller Indian republics.. 

The Vrishnis, according to the Jatakas and the Malidbharata r 
left Mathura and went to Dvdrakd when pressed by Jardsandha* 
The movements of the Sibis from the Punjab to Bajputana and 
of the Malavas from the Punjab to Mahva were probably results 
of similar circumstances. In the constitution of Patala their 
ruler was called Moeres. 63 It is evidently identical with the 
derivative of Mura of the Ganapdtha (/>., IV. 1. 151), which 
Vardhamana in his Gana-Ratna-Mahodadhi (III. 209,) takes as 
a ruler-designation. Curtins treats him as a monarch, a con- 
fusion which seems to have been occasionally made by these 
writers. Diodorus, on the other hand, gives the constitution 
of the state in these words : “ A city of great note icith a jyolitical 
constitution drawn on the same line as the Spartan ; for in this 
community the command in war vested in two hereditary kings of 
two different houses while a Council of Elders ruled the whole 
state with Paramount authority.”** 

The Patala of the Macedonians has been identified with 
Ilaiderabad (Sind), whose ancient name is still remembered as- 
Potalpuri* 5 It seems to be the Patana of the Ganapdtha 
(on P., IV. 1. 14) and the Patanaprastlia ‘ a Vahika town ’ of 
Patanjali (P., V. 2. 104). 

With Patala the chapter of Hindu states closes in the- 
history of Alexander. There were some minor communities 
on the frontier of Baluchistan which it would not be accurate- 
to describe as Indian. 


States ambiguously 
described 


Some of the states treated ambiguously by the Greeks 
were very likely Samghas . We have al¬ 
ready seen a few of this class. The state 
of Phegelas is probably another of them. 661 
The name has been taken by scholars to be identical with the 
Sanskrit Bliagala , in view of the Ganapatha’s Bhagala , 57 which 
comes along with the republican Traigartas. Alexander’s- 
Phegelas occupied the same region. Another such state was 


53 Curtius, Bk. IX, Cli. 8 ; McCrindle, Alexander , p. 256. 

64 McCrindle, Alexander , p. 296 ; Diodorus, Bk. XVII, Ch. CIV 

55 McCrindle, Alexander , p. 356. 

56 McCrindle, Alexander , pp. 121, 221, 281. 

67 OnP., IV. 2. 80. 
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that of the Glausai or Glaukanilcoi 58 (Arrian), who appear to be 
republican. They are identical with the Glauehukdyanakas of 
the Kdsikd . 5# 

The major portion of the Punjab and Sind which came 
under the survey of the Greek writers, shows only two or three 
monarchies, the important ones of which w ere the kingdoms 
of Poros and the Abliisaras. Otherwise the whole country was 
republican. This is also evident from Plutarch's (LX) account 
about Poros. 60 “ Alexander then not only reinstated Poros 
in his kingdom with the title of Satrap, but added a large 
province to it, subduing the inhabitants whose form of govern¬ 
ment was the republican.”* 1 

Alexander’s raid and retreat did not cover the whole 
of the Punjab. There was stijl the valley of the Sutlej and 
that of the Beas to be traversed. The republics in those 
regions are to be recovered only from Indian literature. The 
Yaudheyas and the Arattas were in those regions, and so were 
also probably some of the republics mentioned in the 
KdHkd which draws on ancient literature, c.g. y the &ayandas . 
the Gopdlavas, the Kaundlbrisas (Kdsikd , P.. V. 3. 114, p. 456). 


68 McCrindle, Alexander , p. 111. Glaukanikoi according to 
Aristoboulos, Glausai , according to Ptolemy. 

69 On P., IV. 3. 99. 

60 Not to be identified with Paurava , but with the derivative of 
Pura of the Ganapdtha on Fanini, IV. 1. 151 which is given in the list 
of the Punjab and Sind ruling designations. Consult also Vardhamana 
{G.R.M .) on the word. 

61 McCrindle, Alexander, p. 308. 



CHAPTEB IX 


Constitutional Survey of the Hindu Republics 
in Greek Writers 

In the above survey it would have been noticed that we 

^ have various constitutions. This shows 

Democracy 

that the constitution^j^^^djus^d^to 
tl^c particular needs andxircuinstances cf the people composing 
the states. We have for instance, the democracy of''the 
Ambashthas. The democracy cf the Ambhashthas had a Second 
House composed of elected elders. They elected their generals 
also. Apparently every man in the community had direct 
franchise, the Greeks calling the constitution a democracy. 

Then we have the Kshudrakas and Malavas who had no 
* king ’ consul as they sent 100 or 150 representatives to nego¬ 
tiate the treaty of peace. Evidently their constitution would 
not allow power to vest in one man or a small body of men. 
It is noteworthy that the two armies elected a common general. 

Passing to the constitution of the Katliaians or the Kathas 
we find an elected * king \ In this state 
vJ^^rcBident 18 children were born to their parents as 
citizens first and individuals afterwards, 
the state deciding as to which of the prospective citizens were 
perfect in * limbs and features ’ and which of them should be 
allowed to grow into manhood (Diodorus, XCI). The Saubhuta 
constitution was similar. In these states, man was really a 
political animal. The individual existed for the state. To 
secure the life of the group, the individual sacrificed himself 
and his sentiments as father and mother. Probably it was due 
to this law r that the Katha philosojdiers glorified a child 
(Nachiketas), offered to Death by his father, as attaining im¬ 
mortality. 

The constitution, like that of Patala, which provided for 
the election of a ‘ king ’ consul, was what Kant lya calls a 
Rdja’&abdin Samglia , a republic wdiich recognized the title of 
R&tan. 1 Such elected * kings 7 also obtained amongst the 

1 It was probably a constitution of this sort which prevailed 
amongst the Kunindas , a state whose coins were struck in the name 

r 
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Lichclihavis. The elected king was not necessarily the leader 
of the army . Amongst the Lichchliavis, the leadership of the 
army vested in another elected chief called Sentipati (General). 
An elected 4 king ’ president was the feature of the 6akyan 
-constitution as well. 

In the constitution of the Patalas the 44 CoundLof JEidgrs ” 

„ , ruled. They had two_so^-called ‘ kings,’ 

hereditary in two families, for the pur¬ 
poses of command in war only. Hereditary 4 royal ’ families 
in republican bodies are also mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata . 2 
The Pat ala 4 kings. were responsible to the Council winch in 
\ turn was probably elected by the whole community, it being 
/\b democracy. Here we have in the Patala constitution a 
mixture of aristocracy and democracy. The ultimate political 
authority in all these cases rested with the Gana or Samgha. 


As to the executive authority in these republics, it was in 

Executive authority some constitutions delegated to a Second 
Chamber or the House of Elders, while in 
others there are indications that it remained with the general 
Gana or Parliament. According to the Greek writers the 
Council of Elders at Patala had the supreme authority, and the 
Ambaslithas listened to the advice of their Elders. The Malta- 
bliaraia says that the chief difficulty in the Gana constitution 
is to keep a resolution of theirs secret, because their number 
is large. It is therefore urged that the matters of policy 
(mantra) should not he discussed by the whole Gana and that 
the state policy should remain in the hands of the Leaders. 3 


of the king and the political community. Their king is always 
mentioned there as ‘ Amoy hub hull,’ ‘ Of mi failing prosperity , 1 and the 
same appellation appears for centuries (150 13.0. to 100 A.O.). This 
was an official title, and not a personal name (as wrongly interpreted 
by numismatists. V. Smith, C.C.I.M. , Vol. I, pp. 101, 107). The 
leaders of the Gana of the Kaulindas (spelt also as Kauninda) are 
mentioned by V. Mihira, Dr. S. t IV. 21 ) ; XIV. 

20, 23. Ptolemy lias Kulindrine; the Vishnu P., Kulinda and the 
Mdrkandeya P., Kaulinda. Cunningham, C.A.I. , 71. Their coins 
are found between Ambala and Saharanpur. Their proposed identifi¬ 
cation with 4 Kuneis * (which ought to be Kanets) of the Simla hills 
(A.&M., XIV, p. 120) is doubtful. 

2 Cli. XIV below. 

3 Oh. XIV below. 
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One set of the coins of the Yaudheyas is struck in the name of 
the Mantra-dharas-and-the-Gana, while other coins are struck 
simply in the name of the Gana, Mantra-dharas mean the 
Council which was vested with the authority of mantra or 
policy. The officers called the chiefs or leaders of the Gana 
thus formed the Executive Body or the Cabinet. The Elders 
formed another body. They were like a Second House. They 
had varying powers according to individual constitutions. 
Amongst the Fat alas, they were for all purposes the Govern¬ 
ment. In the Ambhashtha Samgha they were not so. They 
were like the Vriddlias mentioned in the Mahabharata who 
advised ou matters of mutual subordination and correct deal¬ 
ings, etc. (Cli. XIV). The Vriddlias or Elders were not neces¬ 
sarily people old in age, though primarily age might have been 
the qualification. The Mahabharata has the expression 4 Elders 
by knowledge ,’ i.e., by merit. Evidently one was elected an 
elder on merit. 

The discussion in the Mahabharata implies that some 
Ganas or Parliament did reserve in tlieir own hands the exe¬ 
cutive policy and did not delegte it to their council or cabinet, 
as it says that the system is a w r eak point in the Gana consti¬ 
tution. Probably non-delegation of execut ive power was more 
general a trait than delegation. The Ambaslithas and the 
Kshudraka-Malavas seem to have had such constitutions. The 
democracies seem to have followed the non-delegation system. 
The government of the city-states in the Punjab is taken by the 
Greek writers to have been as a rule democratic. “ At last 
after many generations had come and gone, the sovereignty, it is 
said, was dissolved and democratic governments were set up in the 
cities ” (Diodorus, III. 38). 4 “ Most of the cities adopted the 

democratic form of government , though some retained the kingly r 
until the invasion of the country by ‘ Alexander 9 {ibid., 39). 5 

The states wherein the Greeks found Executive Power 

Aria to cr to held by a few -families on herfcdifcary 

democracy principle, although the rulers were sub¬ 

ject to a Gana, they have described as 
aristocratic. In fact they were a mixed constitution which 
'may be called for want of a better term, aristocratic democracy. 

1 McCrindle, Megasthenes, p. 38. 5 Ibid., p. 40. 
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Take for example, the state on the other side of the Hupanis 
<Bcas). This had a Gana or Parliament of 5,000 members. Yet 
if was called an aristocracy : “ for the multitude was govern¬ 
ed by the aristocracy, who exercised their authority with 
justice and moderation”. It was according to the Greek view 
“ an excellent system of internal government ”. 6 The Gana of 
5,000 was not a direct assembly , for only those were entitled 
to sit there who furnished the state with an elephant. This 
was the qualification, and a seat in the Gana was based on 
qualification. The population was composed of ‘ good agri¬ 
culturists, and men brave in war'. Every agriculturist and 
every lighter could not have afforded an elephant. But every 
agriculturist and tighter presumably must have been represent¬ 
ed. Evidently t he elephant men represented the 4 no elephant ' 
men. To the class of this mixed type belonged also the Patala 
constitution. The hereditary 4 kings ’ were under the complete 1 
control of the House of Elders. It was an aristocracy in form 
but democracy in spirit. 


The large number of Parliament of 5,000 

. „ . noticed by the Greeks is not without 

1 .argo Parliament* 

parallel in Indian literature. The Jdtakas 
describe Yaisali, the capital of the Lichclihavis, as having 7,707 
kinglets (rajukas). These rulers were composed of both rich 
and poor sorts who used to gather in the usual assembly in the 
House of Law on the call of tocsin. Probably all of thorn did 
not attend as they do not do in modem Parliaments. 


Hindu term for aristo- 
v^eratic constitution 


Hindu literature calls such aristocratic element of Gana . 

a Kula 1 (literally, 4 family *). The Maha- 
bhdrata treats ‘ the Kulas of rajas * as 
belonging to the class of ganas . The 
Artha-Sdstra refers to the raja-kulas, ‘ ruling Kulas ’ or 4 Kulas 
of rajas ’ as being of the nature of tiamghas ( Samgha-dharmins , 
p. 328). The hereditary ‘ kings ’ of the Pa talas would come 
under the description of the Kula -Samgha. The law-books 

always treat Kulas as distinct from Ganas and both come therein 


6 11 A., p. 121 ; Megasthenes , p. C7. 

7 Asahaya commenting on Ndrada , I. 7, defines kula as controlled 

(or managed) by a few people (fK?17d On 

iirihiiuni compare the verb pra-grah t 1 to hold \ 
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side by side. 8 Gana, therefore, pure and simple, had no heredi¬ 
tary principle and technically was of the nature of democracy. 
Often there was a mixture of the two, and pure Kulas were 
rare. The distinction was in later times ignored. 9 The Jainas 
who founded their religions Ganas also founded religions Kulas. 10 
This Kula however was a misnomer , as the founders were cele¬ 
vates and no hereditary principle could he followed. In pure 
Kula States 4 supreme rulership 9 went bv turns to the few 
families (Kulcm pachchclcddhi-pachchain ). 11 


Culture in these 
Republic* 


We have concluded this brief constitutional survey of 
these [Republics. But let us not part with 
this chapter of our republican polity with¬ 
out a few words on their general culture. 
Philostratus in the Life of Appollonius of Tijana gives the in¬ 
formation that the ttophoi of Alexander were the Oxydracce and 
that in the time of Appollonius (about 40 A.C.) they were 
regarded as 4 rather dabblers in philosophy than philosophers’. 
It seems that the Kshudrakas in Alexanders time 
were noted for their philosophic wisdom and were called the 
wise, ‘ sharp-witted ’ (Sophai). Similarly the Kathas are famous 
in Indian literature.for their Upanisliadic philosophy and Vedic 
learning. They w r ere followers of the Krishna Yajurveda, their 
edition of that Veda, the KdthaJca Samhita , has come down to 
our times. In Pataiijali’s tune, the Katha recension was the 
ruling authority, it was recited in every town as he says in 
his Mahdbhdshf/a. 12 Their law r -book, the KdthaJca-Dharma-Sutra, 
was also well known, and is believed to have been the basis of 
the Vishnu-smriti. Their name in Hindu literature will live 
as long as the Upanishads live and the Yajurveda lives. Like¬ 
wise the philosophy of the Vrislmi leader and that of his cousin 
Nemi are national beliefs to the present day. The Sakyas, 


8 Vlramitrodat/a , quotations at pp. 11 and 40. 

9 KatySyana : I {Vlramitroduya, 

p. 426). “ The assembly (or body corporate) of Kulas is called 

Gana.” 

10 See Paltdvalls edited by Dr. lloernle in Ind. Ant., Vol. XX, 
p. 347. 

11 Ahyuttara-Nikaya , 58. 1 (Vol. Ill, p. 76). See discussion on 
p. 70. 

ia On P„ FV.3. 101. 
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although they ceased to exist by the fourth century B.C., had 
bequeathed the greatest religion to the world. Free consti¬ 
tutions seem to have given rise to free philosophies. Philosophy r 
politics and military training did not combine to develop a 
non-human type of humanity. The republics were noted for 
their love of music. Arrian (VI. 3) calls these Indians whom 
Alexander met, ‘ lovers of dance and song \ 13 The musical 
leanings of the Vrishnis are familiar to us from Sanskrit 
literature. The Harivamsa describes their ball and picnic 
(Chs. 146-47). 14 The Artha-$dstra (XI, p. 376) supposes 
disputation ( Jcalaha ), on Vidyd and 8 Up a (‘ science ’ and ‘ art ’) 
to be a well-known weakness in the republics. 

It has been noticed as in the case of the Sikhs that belief 
and polity exercise a tremendous influence in moulding the 
physical features of man. The republican polity of this country 
is another illustration of this curious law of nature. The Greeks 
testify to the handsome looks and dignified bearing of the 
Kshudrakas and Malavas, the Saubliutas and the Kathas. 
The remarks of the Buddha who compared the handsome 
Liclichhavis to a company of gods 15 go to prove the same. 
Krishna in the Mahabhdrata is reported to have alluded to the 
handsome presence of certain Vrislini leaders as a political 
asset. 10 It seems that the republicans consciously paid attention 
to physical culture. This the Saubhutas and the Kathas even 
enforced by the laws of their constitutions. 17 The disappear¬ 
ance of that physique in the land of the Liclichhavis which 
excited the admiration of the Buddha, is parallel to the decline 
of physique in modern Hellas. Features also seem to be 
amenable to what Aristotle called the Queen of Sciences. 

13 McCrindle, 1.1. by Alexander , p. 136. (Every nation regards 
the singing of every foreign nation as ‘ wild \ It is true now ; it waa 
true 22 centuries ago.) 

14 It. Mitra, Indo-Aryans , Vol. I, pp. 430-42. 

15 “ Let those of the Bhikkhus who have never seen the Tavatimsa. 
gods, gaze upon this company of the Lichchhavis, behold this company 
of the Lichchhavis, compare this company of the Lichchhavis—even 
as the company of Tavatimsa gods." Oldenberg and Rhys Davids,. 
JS.B.E., Vol. XI, p. 32. 

18 See Appendix A. 

17 See on the Madras, p. 82 n. 



CITAVTER X 

Technical Hindu Constitutions 

(from c. 1000 B.C.) 

Gana and Knla , as seen above, were two main divisions of 
the Samgha states. Between them there were various techni¬ 
cal classes of constitutions. Terms for them which have come 
down to us and their details, as far as I have been able to col¬ 
lect, I propose to set forth below. Let us take the oldest first. 

The Bhaujya constitution is noticed by the Aitereya 
Brdhmana . A We get some light on this 
Bhaujya constitution constitution from an unexpected quarter. 

The Pali Canon 2 enumerates careers open 
to a Kulaputta. Amongst these, next to the king-consul, we 
have Batihika and Pettanika. ASoka in his inscriptions, equates 
Bhoja with Rathika or Rashtrika. 3 The commentary on the 
Anguttara Nikdya explains the Pettanika as being hereditary 
leadership (Sapateyya), come down from forefathers. 4 The 
Raslitrikas and Bhojakas or Bhojas as opposed to Pettanikas 
apparently , mean! non-hereditary leadership. Sdpateyyam 
leadership suggests that in each case there were more than one 
leader. The Malidblidrata also in its list of different classes of 
rulers mentions Bhoja as a class ( Santi , Ch. LXVII, &l. 54). 5 

1 Ait. Br. f VIII, 11.—TqT% q % =q tfeRU I WSqiqq 

. ... I 

g^rnri%Ti^, qiq qr qqfq qr %qrq 

o 

»rwnirfrm=i**r, ^ 31 3 ?n <?* fag 

'BRRcI I Anguttara Nikdya, Pt. Ill, p. 70. 

9 Rock Scries Proclamations V and. XIIT. iR'dRI^ R 3 Rd 
3 3TqRdr (O’irnar, V.) ; Shaltbazgarhi, XIII; see 

■Jayaswal, “ Places and Peoples in Asoka’s Inscriptions,” I.A., LXII, 
1933, pp. 127-28. 

4 Anguttara, III, Indices, p. 156; again 

3^1%, commentary at p. 300. 

6 *T5TT Rl^t 1%<I2 SSfTJ. 
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To this interpretation I am also led by Kliaravela’s inscription 
which describes the lidshtrikas and the Bhojakas as collective 
bodies with paraphernalia of sovereignty. 6 Later inscriptions 
have Bhcjas and Malia-Bhcjas which signify higher and ordinary 
classes of leaders. Sovereignty rested in the Bhoja leaders^ 
The constitution itself was called Bluntjya as in the Altarcya 
Brdhmana. It is noteworthy that the Bhojas so called after 
their rulers, appear in later literature as a sub-division of the 
Yadavas whose earlier history we find as a league of two re¬ 
publics, called t he Andhaka-Vrishnis (pp. 36-39). Kow accord¬ 
ing to the Aitareya Brdhmana , the Satvats, which is the ancient 
name for the Yadavas, were one of the peoples who observed 
the Bhaujya constitution. 

That this constitution prevailed in Eastern India also is. 
probable on account of the reference in the Tali Canon, which 
as a ride, does not deal with institutions of Western India. 

Owing to their special constitution a people in Western 
India acquired the name Bhojas. This is probably a ease 
where a community is formed on account of its political con¬ 
stitution. The Andhaka-Vrishnis were in the Peninsula of 
Katliiawad. The name Bhoja still survives in modern caste- 
name BhojaJca who are found in the Indian state (Cutch) in the 
Kathuvsvad Agency. 7 Gujarat is one of the most ancient seats 
of Bhaujya ; but it is likely that the Satvats had spread south¬ 
wards, as the Aitareya Brdhmana places them in the south. 

ftvardjya is taken to be a peculiar constitution by the 
/ Aitareya Brdhmana prevailing in Western 

tirardjya constitution India. 8 The ruler or President was galled 
yRvjxrat. It literally means “ self-ruler 
The Taittinya Brdhmana in praising the Vajapeya royal 
consecration says that a wise man (vulvan) sacrifices by the 
Vajapeya and lie obtains Svdrajya , which it explains as 
‘ becoming the leader of equals \ He attains 4 eldership * 

6 Jay as wal, 11dthigumphd Inscription , J.B.O.Ii.S ., Ill, p. 455 ^ 
revised in IJ.l XX. 71. 

7 See the discussion on their location by the writer in I.A., LXII. 
127- 29 ; and Addendum (II) at the end of Cli. XVII below. 

8 tTcmr w iraRr ?rsqr=5?j^f 

^IlfeRHRfaiqTfiRlRSRT ...Aitareya Brahmana, VIII. 14. 
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(jaishthya).° This little information shows that the Sva-rdt 
ruler was taken from amongst equals , and was made President, 
and that the selection was based upon merit, for Indra who is 
said to have first obtained the Svdrdjya consecration (abhi- 
sheka) is described as having proved his merit. Evidently 
this refers to an election or selection 1o the presidentship 
amongst the members of a. gana or council. It should be noted 
that the members of the gana according to the Mahabliarata 
were considered to be equals (sadrisas sarve). 10 According 
to the Aitareya Brahmana this form of government prevailed 
amongst the Nichvas and the Apachyas of Western India. 
The Nichyas would have occupied, as their name signifies, the 
low lands bordering near the mouths of the Indus, and the 
Apachyas, probably, the regions immediately above. In the 
time of the Yajur Veda, however, the Svdrdjya form had 
prevailed in Northern India. 11 Later reference than the 
Aitareya Brahmana for this form of constitution has not yet 
been met with. 

The Aitareya Brahmana describes the Vairdjya as a 
national constitution of some of the 
Vair&jya constitution ‘'nations’ of the North. The locality is 
^further defined by the words “by the 
side of the Himalayas In the time of the Yajur Veda 
such constitution was followed in the South. This shows 
that this form of government was not confined only to 
the North but was adopted in widely differert localities. 12 

J I ^ I I 

9 vrf ferrcc. qisrqrsrc ^Irf I | 3J3T qqrer I 

^ U * . i 

TrT^-frs^tf \ T. Brahmana , 1. 3. 2. 2 ; o/., e.g. y Rapson ( Ancient 

India , 1914, p. 55), wlio too takes svardj to mean “ self-ruling ”. 

10 SeeCh. XIV below. 

I I i 

11 aitap: etc., S. Yajur-Veda , 
XV. 13. 

Ki% % % ^ 'fjor g-?w3[i 5 % 

I . . . Aitareya Brahmana, VIII, 14. 

II J . I 

“ ^Tl^ncT^: etc., Yajur Veda, XV. 11. 
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I have rendered the term, taking it literally, as “ the king-less 
constitution ”. 13 According to the Brahmana the whole 
country or nation (Janapada) took the consecration of ruler- 
ship. There is no doubt that this was a real democratic 
constitution. By way of example the Uttara-Madras and 
the Uttara-Kurus are given in the Brahmana as observing this 
constitution. The grammatical literature mentions the Madras 
defined according to dis or direction, which signifies that there 
were at least two Madras. 14 The Madras were republican 
in the time of Ban ini and they were so up to the fourth century 
A.C. when the Guptas encountered them. 15 It seems that 
the Uttara-Madras or the Iligher Madras had a somewhat 
different constitution from that of the Lower Madras. Now, 
the Uttara-Kurus in later literature have passed into the 
region of fable and mythology, where they are noted for 
prosperity and life of enjoyment. 10 In the Aitarcya Brahmana 

13 Cf. “ To this word two meanings can be given: (1) without 
king, (2) a very distinguished king. In this passage we must take 
it in the first meaning ; for hero are the Janapaddh , i.e., people in 
opposition to the king mentioned as dbhishiJda , i.e., anointed, whilst 
in all oilier passages of this chapter, we find instead of them, the 
rdjdnah or kings.’* M. Ilaug, Aitareya Brahmana, Vol. IT, p. 518, n. 

14 Panini, IV. 2. 108. | See also the previous 

ftiitra, and VIT. 8. 18. ]%^dTS*T£T^TTlU where the janapadas of the 
Norlh are treated. 

15 Fleet, Gupta I?iscriptions, p. 8. 

16 Cf. Milinda Panho , Vol. I, pp. 2-3. The old Madra capital 
(p. 81 below) is thus described and compared with Uttara-Kuru about 
the beginning of the Christian era :— 

“ . . . .a great centre of trade, a city that is called Sag ala, situated 
in a delightful country, well watered and hilly, abounding in parks 
and gardens and groves and lakes and tanks, a paradise of rivers and 
mountains and woods. Wise architects have laid it out, and its 
people know of no oppression since all their enemies and adversaries 
have been put down. Brave is its defence, with many and various 
strong towers and ramparts, with superb gates and entrance arch¬ 
ways ; and with the royal citadel in its midst, wliite-walled and deeply 
moated. Well laid out are its streets, squares, cross roads, and 
market places. Well displayed are the innumerable sorts of costly 
merchandise with which its shops are filled. It is richly adorned 
with hundreds of alms-lialls of various kinds ? and splendid with 
hundreds of thousands of magnificent mansions, which rise aloft like 
the mountain peaks of the Himalayas. Its streets are filled with 
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they are a historical jieople like the Madras. Apparently, 
they, as a separate people, disappeared in later times and the 
story of their material prosperity transferred them to the 
region of folklore, a fate very common in this country where 
history has been often converted into mythology. 17 

Hindu commentators failing to recognise the significance 
of the word Vairdjya (‘ kinglessness ’) have fallen into the 
error of rendering it as 4 shining condition \ But there cannot 
be the slightest doubt as to the constitutional interpretation 
given here. Other terms of the same passage of the Ailarcya 
Bralimana do bear constitutional interpretation ; and if any 
additional evidence were necessary, I would refer to the term 
as used by Kautilya who treats it as a form cf government 
and rejects it as a bad form. 18 lie, like his contemporary Greek 
thinkers, held democracy in contemx>t. According to him, 

“ no body feels in a Vairajya Government the feeling 
of ‘ mine * (with regard to the state) ; the aim of 

elephants, horses, carriages, and foot-passengers, frequented by 
groups of handsome men and beautiful women, and crowded by men 
of all sorts and conditions. Brahmans, nobles, artificers, and servants. 
They resound with cries of welcome to the teachers of every creed, 
and the city is the resort of the leading men of each of the differing 
sects. Shops are there for the sale of Benares muslin, of Kutumbara 
stuffs, and of other clothes of various kinds ; and sweet odours are 
exhaled from the bazaars, where all sorts of flowers and perfumes 
are tastefully set out. Jewels are there in plenty, such as men’s 
hearts desire, and guilds of traders in all sorts of finery display their 
goods in the bazaars that face all quarters of the sky. So full is the 
city of money, and of gold and silver ware, of copper and stone ware, 
that it is a very mine of dazzling treasures. And there is laid up 
there much store of property and corn and things of value in ware¬ 
houses—foods and drinks of every sort, syrups and sweetmeats of 
every kind. In wealth it rivals Uttara-Kuru, and in glory it is as 
Alakananda, the city of the gods.” 

17 Cf. Sabha-Parvan, Ch. XXVIII. Also Jataka, Vol. V, p. 316 ; 
Vol. VI, p. 100 where Uttara-Kuru is still a historical country located 
‘ in the Himalayas '. 

18 tlFRir 5 TUSrfcfJST " JJrUJW ” TRJWR: 

; qoq qf WtR qr ift^q I— Artha-Sastra, 

VIII. 2, p. 323. Mr. Shama Shastry’s translation is confused. He 
takes Vairdjya to mean " foreign rule, which comes into existence 
by seizing the country from its king still alive ”, p. 305. 
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political organism is rejected ; any one can sell away 
(the country), no one feels responsible ; or one becom¬ 
ing indifferent leaves the state. ” 

The Jaina Acharahga Sutra 19 also mentions the Vairdjya 
in giving different kinds of constitutions. And the Mahd- 
bhdrata 20 notices Vi raj as one of the official titles of ruler. 

The ‘ capital ’ of the Madras is noted though not named 
by Panini. We know from other sources 21 that it was Sakala 
which is supposed to be identical with modern Sialkot. Jf 
the idontiticntion is correct , the »S dkiihi must Imre heel) origi¬ 
nally the sent of the Uttara-Madras. 

In the second century B.C. the capital was under Menander 
according to the Jf Hinda Pahho . Jfc seems that the Madras 
then left their original home and migrated to lower regions 
where they were found still nourishing in the Gupta age. 22 

It is evident that the Eashtrikas of the West, who in 
* Asoka's inesriptions 23 are in the group of 

HashtriK't constitution the Bhojas and Pifenikas, were a non- 
monarchical community. No king of theirs 
is noticed by Asoka. Kliaravela also mentions them in the 
plural, lighting him in league with the Bliojakas, and with 
paraphernalia of sovereignty. 24 No doubt now remains as 
to their republican character. As pointed out above the Pali 
Canon knows and names the Edshtrika or Eatthika class of 
rulers. 25 

According to the implication of the commentary, the 
Rashtrika-Hdpaiya (S idpateyyam) or 4 board of leaders ’ were 
not hereditary. 26 They were- therefore elected. The mention 
in the Pali authority goes to indicate that the Edshtrika consti¬ 
tution was also very probably known to Eastern India. Like 
the Bhaujya this too gave a national name to the Eashtrikas 

19 A yaranga Suttam (Jacobi’s edition), p. S3. Verajjdni , etc. 

20 mi - £dnti., lxviii. 54 . 

21 Mahdbhdrata , Kurn a-Par van, Ohs. XI, XLTV. 

22 Fleet. Gupta Inscriptions , p. 8. 

23 See p. 70 above. 

24 See p. 70 above. 

25 Ahguttara Nikdya , Vol. III. LVIIT. 1. See p. 79 above. 

26 Ahguttara Nikdya , Vol. Ill, p. 450, where the Pcttanika, as 
opposed to Itatthika, is hereditary. 
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of the West. They were in Gujarat 27 next to Saurashtra. 
In the Artha-6astra , the 8u-rashtras also are a republic where 
no king consul w r as allowed. 28 

The passage in the Pali Canon noticed above places the 
l\ ttanika Pettanikas by the side of the Pashtrikas. 

and, as we have seen, the term denoted 
4 hereditary leaders J . Theirs appears to h.*ve been really 
a perverted form of the Rashtrika, or ratlier the Bhoja, form 
of government, where rulers or leaders liad Damaged to become 
hereditary. In the Aitareya Brahman a it elf , one class of 
Bliojas are distinguished from the olhor hy the expression 
Bhoja pitaram (VIII. 12) or hereditary Blioja (literally , who 
himself a Bhoja would also be the father of a Bhoja}. The 
commentary to the Ahguttara Nikdya lias in one place 29 
bhnttanubhuttam bhumjati (— Pettanifca) which would signify 
a Hhoja Pettanika. The Petfanika oligarchy, or probably 
9 aristocracy, was prevalent in Western India as evidenced by 
Anoka’s inscriptions. That it also existed in Eastern India 
is probable, coming as it does in the Pali passage. 

Kautilya discusses the constitution called Dvairdjya in 
connection with the Vairdjya. He charac¬ 
terises the Dvairdjya , “ t he rul e of two *\ 
as a constitution of rivalry and mutual conflict, leading to final 
destruction. 30 It should be noticed that the Achdrdnga Sutra 
also refers to this constitution and treats it as distinct from the 
Oana government. ' This ‘ rule of two ' was^neither a monarchy 
nor an aristocracy. It is a constitution peculiar to the history 
^of India. Historical instances of this constitution are knewm 
to our literature and inscriptions. Avanti in some period of 
Hindu history was under this constitution, for the Mdhabhdrata 
relates that Avanti was under Vinda and Anuvinda, two kings 
ruling jointly. 31 The inscriptional instances have caused much 

27 On the location of the Raslitrikas, Pettanikas, and Bhojas 
see the writer’s paper in the Indian Antiquary , Vol. BXII. 121, at 
p. 127, and extracts in Add. II at the end of Cli. XVII below. 

28 Ariha-Sdstra , p. 376 ; see pp. 54-55 above. 

29 Ahguttara Nikaya, Vol. Ill, Indices, p. 450. See note 27 above 
for their location. 

f%iflprf?r I -Artha-Sastra, VIII. 1. 2, p. 323. 

31 Sabha-Parvan , Ch. 31 ; Ud. P., 165, etc. 


'Dvairdjya constitution 
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confusion to Indian epigraphists and they found no solution 
of the riddle. In the sixth and seventh centuries of the 
Christian era, Nepal was under such a constitution. Simul¬ 
taneous inscriptions of the kings of the Lichchhavi family 
and the Thakuri family are found at Kathmandu. 32 These 
are orders issued from two places in the same capital, and the 
dates prove that the two dynasties were ruling simultaneously. 
Epigraphists not knowing the JDvairdjya form of government 
could not see the real significance. They were therefore forced 
to suppose an imaginary divided jurisdiction. It is, however,, 
excusable, as the idea of Dvairdjya is so foreign to modern 
mind. Primd facie such a constitution is unthinkable and un¬ 
workable. Its working in India constitutes a unique consti¬ 
tutional experiment and success. The constitution in Nepal 
lasted for a long time. Hobbes’ doctrine of indivisible 
sovereignty would not allow a foreign student to grasp the 
inscriptions of Nepal. But in India, where joint-family is a 
living doctrine, it is explicable. Such a constitution was. 
feasible only in a country where the juristic notion of the 
Mitaksliara family could develop into a practical principle.. 
It seems that the legal principle of joint property and joint 
enjoyment was transferred to the region of polities and acted 
upon, whereby ‘ conflict ’, ‘ rivalry ’ and 4 annihilation 5 could 
be avoided for centuries. The Nepal families were not colla¬ 
terals. It was only the constitution which made them joint 
in sovereignty. The references in the Artha-&dstra and the 
Achardhga Sutra indicate that the constitution was not a very 
rare thing in Hindu India. 

The Ardjakaj )^* non-ruler ’ 33 was an idealistic constitution 
which came to be the object of derision 
The non-ruler state of political writers of Hindu India. The 
ideal of this constitution was that Law 
was to be taken as the ruler and there should be no man-ruler. 
The basis of the state was considered to be mutual agreement 
or social contract between the citizens. This was an extreme 

32 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, App. TV ; see discussion in this 
writer’s History and Chronology of Nepal (1930). 

33 This technical Ardjaka does not mean anarchy. For anarchy, 
Hindu politics uses a special term, mdtsya-nyaya, e.g., A.S. , I. 4, p. 9 ; 
Klialimpur copper-plate {E.I., IV. 248) ; Manu , VII. 20. 
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democracy almost Tolsroian in ideal. The Mahabharata 

34 Santi-Parvan, Ch. LIX : In the beginning of the Current Cycle 
there was no monarchy and no monarch, and there was no man 
appointed to executive government. In fact, there was no executive 
power. The rule of law and government of law was established. This 
government of law did not last for want of mutual confidence. Hence 
monarchy was introduced. 

In another place the same theory is expressed to this effect: 

Subjects in the Arajalca state becoming anarchical formed reso¬ 
lutions in an assembly and made laws for control of violence and 
crime. All the castes for the sake of confidence entered into agree¬ 
ment tojlive by the contract. But when they were not satisfied with 
the working of the system they complained to the Creator who recom- 
mendedjthem a sovereign, and a king was elected. 

This occurs in Chapter LX VII. Both traditions relate to the 
.same theory .— 

vjrfcaR SRI: gsqr <371% m 'TO'Kq; II 

qr^T*TR!'KT4rS=%^ HU W’JT •RieT I 
%'A q^gqRwpererai'inc srifaiitei. 11 
% ngsrfa i 

sfefararqJTifi^ qwimwHRSTfi. ii 
qmr URqm r i 

qsWnvTf: TRq HIcRrW II—Ch. LIX. SI. 13-17. 

In Sloka 22, they approach Brahman who writes a book on 
government and recommends a king (passim). Chapter LXVII— 


aiRrT TORWia gRT: 1 

II V |, 

SWSPEr: IRT: TRqT ijsf RR^fiR q: gcTU I 
iKwi vnsnFGi hcrf sr 

II ll 

erraer«ig>: mmiRier q; gem i 
qra^lja qoq-qw RiRH^ucfi: 

II 1 c- II 

q«J q: wmrcqRRT sjqiiqqn fR 1 

Tiqqr qiiRmfq^rqei: i 


?rrer«n fteqr emqqiqeiiw 

ii «> ii 

eif^eTiRiRqt qpg^g^rrar: fqenn^n. I 

fqsr 

n ii 
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from which the above description is taken, ridicules the consti¬ 
tution and says that the framers of this legal state found 
out their mistake when the arrangement would work no more 
with the result that nobody obeyed the law-without-sanction ; 
when the law would not rule, the citizens of this form of govern¬ 
ment took to monarchy. I was inclined to regard this “ non- 
ruler ” (ardjaka) constitution as a mere fiction of Hindu 
politicians who, I thought, wanted to invent it as an argument 
against republican theories of social contract and rule-of-law. 
But the Jaina Sutra compels me to take it as a constitutional 
experiment whieh had been tried more than once in this 
country. The Sutra mentions the form as a living institu¬ 
tion. 35 The group where this constitution occurs is composed 

all real and historical forms of government. It gives : 

(a) Non-ruler States, 

(b) Qana- ruled States, 

(e) Yuvaraja-ruled States, 

(d) Two-ruled States, 

(c) Vairdjya States, 

(/) ‘ Vb uddha-rajjani 1 or States ruled by parties. 

The (c) class evidently refers to a government like tho 
one over which Kharavela presided before his coronation 
{Yovardj m pnsdsitam). Legally such a period of rule was 
considered as interregnum. Government was probably in the 
hands of some council of regency, the sovereign being too 
young. The (/) class seems to refer to the rule cf parties as 
in the case of the Andhaka-Vrishnis. 

The Jaina Sutra says that all these states are unsafe for 
a monk or a nun to go to, as they are suspicious, prone to sus¬ 
pect: strange ascetics as political spies. We know from the 
Artha-fidslra that spies generally took the garb of sectarian 
ascetics. 

Very small states on the doctrinaire principle of * no 
man-ruler state * could have existed. There must have been 

35 Se bhikkhiiva 2 gamamigamam duijjamane amtara se arayani 
vii ganarayani va juvarayani va dorajjani va, vorajjini va virnddha- 
rajjani va, sati ladhe vihara8 samtliaramaneliiiYi janavaeliim, no 
viharavattiyae pavajjejja gamanae. kevall buya : ayanam eyam ; 
te nun balii : ayam ten- tam ceva java gamanae, tato samjayam e’va 
gamanugamam duijjejja. Aydramgasuttam (ed. Jacobi), II. 3. 1. io. 
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Hindu Mazzinis and Hindu Tolstois to found and work such 
glorious but well-nigh impossible constitutions. 

Another passage in the Jaina Sutra 30 gives three classes 
of rulers: Ugra (TJgga), Bhoga, and 
Ugra and llajanya Rdjanya, (then follow the Ksliatriyas , 

forma of govern met Ikshvdkus , etc.). The technical, consti¬ 

tutional value of Rajdnya we have already 
found out. Bhoga probably stands for Bhoja. Ugra we get 
from Vedic literature (Ch. XXIII). 


Sacrament of ruler- 
ship essential in every 
constitution 


It should be borne in mind that in a 11 those classes of 
constitutions, the ceremony of consecra¬ 
tion was deemed essential. Without that 
there was no legal state. And why so ? 

The rulers had to take the oath of good 
and honest government. The ceremony was so important that 
in democratic republics where the whole country was supposed 
to rule ( Vairdjya ), the whole country took abhisheka consecra¬ 
tion by a special ritual. 37 The Liclichhavis had their abhisheka 
{p. 47, n. 14), and the Mallas had their fixed place where 
their rulers in taking oilice went: through 4 coronation * 
{* mukuta-bandhana, ') ‘ putting on the coronet, J MPti, 6. 15) 
which pre-supposes abhisheka (Oh. XXIII) * Un-anoicted ’ ruler 
is a term of contempt in Hindu politics. It is to denote an 
unlawful ruler. It is applied to foreign tribes in the Puranas. 88 


• • • • Aydramgasuttam (ed. Jacobi), II. 1. 2. 2. 

87 Aitarcya Brahmana , VIII. 14. 

88 Vayn Purdna .— 

3SRT qWTcT: I 

N •HlfsTTl: || 

8ee Pargiter’s Parana {Dynasties of Kaliyu/ja), Text, p. 56. 



CHAPTER XI 

Procedure of Deliberation in Hindu Republics 

To come nearer these republics, to come nearer tlieir 
breathing life, let us try to steal a peep into their deliberations. 
If the curtain of the past bo too heavy to be lifted, let us be 
satisfied only with an indirect view. 

We know from the Buddhist Sutras and the references 
noticed above that matters of state were discussed in the 
assembly of our republics. There is one single direct reference 
to the technical aspect of these deliberations. That one 
reference is of the highest importance, for it puts us on the 
right track. The capital of the Sakyas was besieged by tbe 
king of Kosala. It is recorded that while the question of 
surrender wras being discussed, opinion was divided. The 
Sakyas therefore decided to find out the opinion of the majority- 
And voting was done on the subject. 

“ So the king sent a messenger to the Sakyas, saying, ‘ Sirs, 
although I have no fondness for you, yet I have no hatred against 
you. It is all over ; so open your gates quickly \ Then the Sakyas 
said, ‘ Let us all assemble and deliberate whether we shall open the 
gates ’. When they had assembled, some said, ‘ Open them/ others 
advised not doing so. Some said, ‘ As there are various opinions,, 
we will find out the opinion of the majority \ So they set about 
voting on the subject.” 1 

The voting resulted iii^favour of the proposed capitula¬ 
tion and the city capitulated. ISTow, where can we get 
greater details of this procedure of e voting ’ and ‘ majority 9 T 
We have seen that the Buddhist Samgha w r as copied from the 
political Ham glia. We have also seen that the example of 
counting votes in the Gana is directly cited by the Buddha 
as a guide. Therefore, if we can get at the procedure of either 
of the tw r o, the political or the religious Samgha , wo would be 
having a picture of the common type. The institutions were 
contemporary, and in ordinary course, technicalities of pro¬ 
cedure of deliberations would be common to popular bodies- 
But in the case of the Buddhist Samgha its foundation is- 
known and its borrowing from the political Samgha is clear. 


1 Itockhill, The Life of the Buddha , pp. 118-19. 
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The procedure of the Buddhist Samgha would be nearer 
the procedure of the parent Samgha , the Republic. If 
we eliminate the religious modifications, we can restore the 
common type. For this I reproduce the procedure of the 
religious Samgha, the very rules of which show that the terms 
and proceedings had already become technical before they 
were introduced by the Great Teacher into his Brotherhood. 
It will give us the details of the procedure of voting and 
majority. 

All the members who had the right to be present, were 
present in the assembly on seats, placed 
Seats under the direction of a special officer 

appointed fer the purpose : 

“ Now at the time a Bhikkhu named Ajita, of ten years’ 
standing, was the reenter of the Patimokklia to the Samgha. 
Him did the Samgha appoint as seat-regulator ( asanapanna - 
paJca , i.c ., dsanaprajndpaha) to the Thera Bhikkhus. ” 2 


Deliberations were initiated with a motion in these 

, T .. terms : 

Motion 


“ Let the venerable Samgha hear me. 99 “ If the time 

Resolution seem meet to the Samgha , let the Samgha 

do - • - This is the motion ( hatti , i.c., Jnapti , 
■* notice ’). ” After this the mover moved the matter in the 
form of a resolution (Pratijnd) to be adopted by the Samgha. 
All those who approved of the resolution were asked to remain 
silent, and those who would not approve were required to 
speak. In some cases the resolution was repeated thrice and 
then, if the assembly remained silent, it was declared as 
carried, and the party affected was formally informed of the 
resolution. 1 give below some instances from the Vinaya 
PitaJca to illustrate the above description. 

Here is a resolution moved at the instance of the Buddha 
himself: 

“ Let the venerable Samgha hear me. This Bhikkhu 
Uvala being examined in the midst of the Samgha with an 
offence, when he has denied it then confesses it, when he has 


2 Account of the Congress of Vesali, Chullavagga , XII. 2. 7. 
< Vinaya , S.B.E ., XX. 408.) 
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confessed it then denies it, makes countercharges, and speaks 
lies which lie knows to be such. If the time seem meet to the 
Samgha , let the Samgha carry out the Tassa-papiyyasika- 
kamma 3 against the Bhikkhu Uvala. This is the motion.” 

“ Let the venerable Samgha hear me. This Bliikkhu 
TJvala (etc., as before). The Samgha carries out the Tassa- 
pfipiyyasika-kamma against Uvala the Bliikkhu. Whosoever 
ot the venerable ones approves of the Tassa-papiyyasika- 
karnrna being carried out against Uvala the Bliikkhu, let him 
keep silence. Whosoever approves not thereof, let him speak. 

A second time* I say the same thing. This Bhikkhu 
Uvala (etc., as before , down to) ‘let him speak ’. 

“ A third time I say the same thing (etc., as before , down 
tv) ‘ let him speak *. 

‘ k The Tassa-papiyyasika-kamma has been carried out: 
by the Sarngha against Uvula the Bhikkhu. Therefore is it 
silent. Thus do. I understand.” 4 

“ Thou the Samgha carried out the Tassa-papiyyasika- 
kamnia against Uvala the Bhikkhu (IV. 12. 4).” 

The following is taken from the account of the Congress 
of Rfijagriha, held after the death of the Buddha : 

“ Then the venerable Malia-Kassapa laid the resolution 
before the Samgha : 4 Let the venerable Samgha hear me. If 
the time seem meet to the Samgha , let the Samgha appoint 
that these live hundred Bhikkhus take up their residence during 
the rainy season at Itajagaha, to chant over together the 
Dhainma and the Vinaya, and that no other Bhikkhus go up 
to Bajagaha for the rainy season. ’ This is the resolution. 
Let the venerable Samgha hear. The Samgha appoints 
accordingly. Whosever of the venerable ones approves 
thereof, let him keep silence. Whosoever approves not thereof, 
let him speak. The Samgha has appointed accordingly. 
Therefore it is silent. Thus do I understand. ” 5 6 

3 A punishment. 

4 Chullavagga, IV. 11 . 2 . Trans, by Olilenberg and Ithys Davids, 

Sacred Boohs of the Hast, XX. 29. 

6 Ctndlavagga , XI. 1. 4. 
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Again, 

“And the venerable Maha-Kassapa laid the resolution 
before the Samgha : 4 If the time seem meet to the Samgha t 
I will question Upali concerning the Vinaya. ? ” 

“And the venerable TJpali laid the resolution before the 
Samgha : 4 Let the venerable Samgha hear me. If the time 
seems meet to the Samgha , I, when questioned by tlie venerable 
Maha-Kassapa, will give reply.’ ” 8 

The rule of quorum was strictly observed. In small 
^ local societies of Buddhist monks a 

Quorum 

number of twenty formed the quorum to 
transact all kinds of formal acts. 7 

If any business was transacted without the required 
number of members being present, the act was regarded as 
invalid and inoperative : 

44 If an official act, O Bhikklius, is performed unlawfully 
by an incomplete congregation, it is no real aet and ought not 
to be performed. *' 8 

The duty of gathering the minimum number of 

Z . members was undertaken by one of tlio 

^Vaita-'pHraka or Whip 

members. 9 


44 Or, I will act as the seeurei-of-tlie number (at the 
next meeting).” Oldenberg and Rhys Davids have translated 
the passage ( Sacred Books of the Bast , XTII, p. 307) as follows : 

44 Or, I will help to complete the quorum. ” 

The Gana-puroka was the 4 whip ’ to the assembly for a 
particular sitting. 

The procedure of moving the natti (jnapti) once and the 
_X pratijhd onco' was" called natti-dutiya y 

Consequence of the Tw o-natti procedure ; and when they 
disregarding procedure ] ia( f f 0 | )e m0 ved thrice, it W'aS Called 

natti-chaluftlia (the Pour-waf/i-procedure,V 
Putting the resolution or pratijnd to the assembly was called 


• Ibid. f XI. 1. 7. 

7 Mahavagga , IX. I. 1. 

This corresponds to Patanjali’s Vimsikah Samgha [Mahd-bhdahya T 
Y. 1. 2, II, p. 355 (on P., V. 1. 59).] 

8 Vinaya , Mahavagga , IX. 3. 2. 

• Mahavagga, III. C. 6. noi^t I 
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iamniavachd (Karmavdch). Now if the natti was moved 
ami no Pratijna formally put, or if the resolution was pro- 
o aimed and no had been moved, the act would be con- 
ered invalid. Similarly, an act requiring a natti-chatuttha 
0012 ( not be lawful if the motion or the resolution was not 
nioved for the prescribed number of times. Again, the order 
° ^ ie m() tion and resolution could not be subverted : 

If one performs, O Bhikkhus, a natti-dutiya act with 
one WtfMi and does not proclaim a Tcammavdchd such an act 
js unlawful. If one performs, O Bhikkhus, a nattii-dutiya act 
VVI1 natlis and does not proclaim a Tcammavdchd • • •, with 
ont, Tcammavdchd, and does not propose a natti- •••, with 
wo . kammavdchds and does not propose a natti , such an 
act is unlawful. If one performs, O Bhikkhu, a hatti-chatuttha 
at ' w ifh one natti and does not proclaim a Tcammavdchd , such 
an act is unlawful. Tf one performs, O Bhikkhus, a hatti- 
< hat nltha act with two (etc.) 10 .** 

\ote was called Chhanda. Ghhanda literally means 
Votes wish ’, ‘ desire \ It connotes that in 

f . voting, a member was expressing his 

tree will and choice. 


"Votes of the members, who were entitled to be present 
v ^ meeting but who owing to some 

absentees illness or like disability could not attend, 
were scrupulously collected. An emission 
A#° * 1LS ^ ^ 1C P r °ceedings. But such votes were 

ujee od if objected to by the assembled members. It was 
optional with the members to count them but they were 
expected to be collected usually : 


if, O Bhikkhus, at a natti-dutiya act not all the Bhikkhus, 
....entitled to vote are present, but if the chhanda of those 
ia\c to declare their chhanda lias not been conveyed 
(to the assembly), and if the Bhikkhus present protest, such an 
act. is performed by an incomplete congregation. 

If, O Bhikkhus, at a natti-dutiya act as many Bhikkhus as 
are entitled to vote, are present, but if the chhanda of those 
who have to declare their chhanda has not been conveyed 


10 Vinaya , Mahavagga , IX. 3. 4. 7. 8. 
and Oldenberg, Vol. XVII, p. 265 ff. 


Trans, by Rhys Davids 
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(to the assembly), and if the Bhikkhus present protest, such an 
act is performed by an incomplete congregation. ” u 

If the Samgha. adopted a resolution unanimously, the 
^ question of voting did not arise ; but if 
Ballot-voting : the a matter entailed a division in the opinion 
Proccdure-of-Majority 0 f members, speeches were made and 
the Procedure-of'Majority was observed. 
The opinion of the greater number (baliutara) decided the 
matter. The procedure is called Yc-bliuyyasikam in Pali. 
The Sanskrit restoration would be Yu-bhuya siyakam , the 
4 Those (who-were)-most-Proeedure.* The voting was carried 
on with the help of voting-tickets which were coloured. The 
tickets were called Salakas or pins 12 and the voting was called 
the pin-taking (6aldkdgrahana). There was a Teller, Saldka- 
grahaka ’ taker of pins (tickets) appointed by the whole Samgha 
who explained the significance of the colours, and took the vote 
either secretly or openly. 

“ A Bhikkhu who shall be possessed of live qualifications- 
shall be appointed as taker of the voting tickets, one who 
does not walk in partiality, one who does not walk in malice, 
one who does not walk in folly,... .walk in fear, one who knows 
what (votes) have been taken and what have not been taken. 

“ And thus shall he be appointed. 

“ First the Bhikkhu is to be requested (whether he will 
undertake the office). Then some able and discreet Bhikkhu 
is to bring the matter before the Samgha saying : 

“ ‘ Let the venerable Samgha hear me. 

“ 4 If the time seem meet to the Samgha , let the Samgha 
appoint a Bhikkhu of such a name as taker of the voting tickets, 
(etc.). ™ 

“ By that Bhikkhu, the taker of the voting tickets, are 
the votes to be collected. And according as the larger 
number 14 of the Bhikkhus who are guided by the Dkamma 
shall speak, so shall the case be decided.’* 

11 S.B.E., Yol. XVII, p. 266. 

12 We gather from a Chinese record that these tickets were of 
wood. 

13 Chullavagga , IV. 9. 5; S.B.E. , XX, p. 25. 

14 The odd number (3) of the Sabhd (jury) who are required 
to sit with the Judge under Mann , VIII. 10, points to the rule of 
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44 L enjoin upon you, Bhikkhus, three ways of taking votes, 
in order to appease such Bhikkhus—the Secret method, 
<7 ulhakam, the Whispering method, fiakanna-jappa7cam, and 
the Open method, Viratakam. And how, O Bhikkhus, is the 
secret method of taking votes ? The Bhikkhu who is the teller 
of the votes is to make the voting tickets of different colours, 
and as each Bhikkhu comes up to him he is to say to him thus : 
4 This is the ticket for the man of such an opinion, this the 
ticket for the man of such an opinion. Take whichever you 
like. ’ When he lias chosen (he is to add), 1 Do not show it 
to anybody/ ” 15 

Sometime to escape many “ pointless speeches ” the right 
of deliberation on a matter was delegated 
‘Pointless speeches’ and to an appointed committee who decided 
Delegation Committer the question amongst themselves and then 

communicated their decision to the 
Samgha . If the committee could not come to a decision, 4 the 
custody of the ease remained in the hands of the tfamgha 9 
who decided it according to the Procedure-of-Majority. 

“ If, O Bhikkhus, whilst the ease is being enquired into by 
those Bhikkhus, pointless {anaggdni) speeches are brought forth, 
and t lie sense of any single utterance is not clear, 1 enjoin 
upon you, O Bhikkhus, to settle the case by referring it (to a 
jury or commission). 16 

44 And thus, () Bhikkhus, is lie to be appointed. F*rst, the 
Bhikkhu should be asked (whether he be willing to undertake 
the office). Then some discreet- and able Bhikkhu should 
add ress the Sugighu thus : 

“ 4 May the venerable Hamgha hear me. Whilst this 
case was being enquired into, pointless speeches were brought 

majority. It is clearly enjoined in the Artha-Sastra (III. 1). 01) with 
regard to the decision of land disputes by a jury of neighbours. 

Band disputes are to be decided by village-elders of the neighbour¬ 
hood. If there be a division of opinion among them, the decision 
to prevail is of the honest majority ’ : 

■^r ?mr n 

Compare also the jury of 7, 5 or 3 iu the Sukra-niti, IV. 26. 

15 ChuUaoagga, IV. 14. 24 ; S.B.E., XX, p. 54 ; XXVI, p. 66. 

14 Ibid., IV. 4. 19 (Ubbahika = Skt. Udvahika). 
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forth amongst us, and the sense of no single utterance was 
clear. If the time seem meet to the venerable Samgha, let 
it appoint Bhikkhus of such and such a name on a committee. 
This is the motion, * etc . 17 

“ If those Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, are not able by the 
committee to settle that case, those Bhikkhus, O Bhikkhus, 
ought to hfbnd over the case to the Samgha , saying, ‘ We, Sirs, 
are not able by a committee to settle this case, let the Samgha 
settle it/ 

“ I enjoin upon you, O Bhikkhus, to settle such a case 
by the vote of majority.” 18 

The same principle operated when a matter was referred 
to a larger body : 

“ But if you, sirs, should not be able to do so, then will 
we ourselves retain the custody of the case.” 19 

Again : 

“ Then the Samgha met together with the intention of 
enquiring into this legal question. But while they were 
enquiring into it, both was much pointless speaking brought 
forth and also the sense in no single speech was clear. Then 
the venerable Bevata laid a resolution before the Samgha : 

“ - --‘If it seems meet to the Samgha , let the Samgha 
settle this legal question by referring (it to a jury).’ 

“ And he chose four Bhikkhus of the East and four 
Bhikkhus of the West-•••‘Let the venerable Samgha hear 
me. During the enquiry into this matter there has been much 
pointless talk among us. If it seem meet to the Samgha , let the 
Samgha delegate four Bhikkhus of t he East and four Bhikkhus 
of the West to settle this question by reference - • •. The Samgha 
delegates four Bhikkhus of the East and four Bhikkhus of the 
West to settle this question by reference. Whosoever of the 
venerable ones-•-approves not thereof, let him speak. The 
delegation is made accordingly. The Samgha approves thereof. 
Therefore is it silent. Thus do I understand.’ ” 20 

A settlement by this procedure was called a “ proceeding 
in presence ” {SammuTcha-vinaya). The delegates were 
regarded as lawfully representing the interests in the matter 

17 Chullavagga , IV. 4. 20. 19 Ibid ., IV. 4. 18. 

18 Ibid., IV. 5. 24. 20 Ibid., XII. 2. 7. 8. 

4 
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and therefore the parties yere considered to be present in the 
discussion. 


“ If then, O Bhikkhus, those Bhikkhus are able on the 
reference (or on the committee) to settle 
Principle of repre- the case, that, O Bhikkhus, is called a* 

sentation cagc ^hat se ttled. And how is it settled t 

By the Proceeding in Presence. And 
what therein is meant by the Proceeding in Presence ? The 
Dhamma is represented, and the Yinaya is represented, and 
the particular person is represented.” 21 

If once a question was decided in accordance with a valid 
lies Judicata procedure it could not be re-opened 22 

“ Having been once settled, it is settled 

for good. ” 


It appears from Chnllaragga , IV. .14. 9, that a member 
was liable to the 4 Procedure-of-Censure \ 
Procedures of Censure jf ] l0 did not control himself in discussion 
and showed “ contradiction, can tan- 
kerousness, and similar misdemeanours in speech ”. 

Bo-opening a settled question was also regarded as an 
offence. “When a legal question, O Bhikkhus, has been thus 
settled, if a disputant re-opens the question, such re-opeuing 
is a Pachittiya .” 

An act of an assembly, inadequately constituted, could 
Act of Indemnity uot be indemnified afterwards by a 
fuller assembly. A contrary opinion 
seems to have been entertained by some people. But the 
proeedure-of-indemnity (tTnumatikappo) was altogether rejected 
by the followers of Buddhism. 


There used to be Clerks or Recorders of the House, who 
without ever quitting their seats took 
Clerks Of the House down minutes of the deliberations 
ft nd resolutions. A Buddhist suttanta r 
Maha-Govinda, to which we shall have to refer again, describes 
a meeting of the Gods in their Hall the Sudhamma Sabha (‘ the 
nail of Good Law ’). At the four angles just outside the 
rows of the celestial members of the assembly and in front of 


21 ChuUavagqa , V. 4. 14. 21 ; S.13.E XX, p. 52. 

22 ChuUavagga , IV. 24. 25. 
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the demi-gods (spectators), four recorders, each with ‘the title 
of the Great King ’ (Maharaja), take their assigned seats. 
The four Kings became the receivers of the speeches and 
receivers of resolutions ‘ in respect of the matter,’ 
4 for which the Tavatimsa Cods having assembled and being 
seated in the Hall of Good Law, deliberated and took counsel together. * 
‘ They the Four Lord Clerks of the House remaining the while 
in their places, not retiring.’ 23 

The learned translator of the Digha NiJcaya rightly saw 
in this that ‘ the Four Great Kings we re looked upon as 
‘ Recorders of what had been said. They kept the minutes of 
the meeting. 524 Now as men attribute their own institutions 
to their Gods, it is a simple inference that the Indians in the 
days of the Buddha had such Clerks of the- House in their 
parliaments or ‘ Mote Halls’, as Prof. Rhys Davids has already 
pointed out. 25 

‘ Acts of indemnity 5 and other ‘ acts ’ and * laws ’ passed 
must have been reduced into writing and we know that elabo¬ 
rate record of judicial business was kept by the Lichchhavis. 
The large body of t he republican ganas necessitated the presence 
of more than one clerk. The members of the assembly made 
speeches from their seats and the Clerks near the section ‘ took 
down the words ’. Evidently the Clerks of the House were 
men of position. 


This view captured from the fleeting past, from the 
distant sixth century before Christ, shows 

canccofthe terms'and cloar Matures of a highly developed stage, 
procedure marked with technicality and formalism 

in language, with underlying concepts 
of legalism and constitutionalism of a most advanced type. 


23 MG., Dlfjha Nikdya , XIX. 14 ; Pali Text Society’s edition, 
Vol. II, pp. 220-25 : 

\en’ atthena deva Tavatimsa Sudhammaya sabhayam sannisinna 
honti sannipatita, tarn attham cliintayitva tarn attham mantayitva 
vutta-vachana pi tarn chat taro Maharaja tasinin at the honti, pach- 
ehanusitt ha-vac liana pi tarn chat-taro Maharaja tasmim at the honti 
sakesu asanesu thita avippakanta. 

24 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha , Pt. II (Sacred Books of 
the Buddhists , Vol. Ill), pp. 263-64, n. 

2o Ibid., ‘ There must have been such Recorders at the meetings 
in the Mote Hall \ 
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This pre-supposos a previous experience extending over 
centuries. The Jnatpi, the Pratijiia, the Quorum, the 
Salaka (ballot-voting), the Procedure of Majority, the 
Reference are all mentioned by the Buddha without any 
definition, that is, as terms already current. 

which go back in date to pro-Buddhan 
times, do not let any doubt linger as to 
the existence of the procedure of voting 
and its use in political matters before the 
birth of the Sakya Muni. In Jdtaka I 26 (p. 399) the election 
of a king to the vacant throne of a city is described. All the 
ministers and the Nagaras (the members of the capital assembly 
or the citizens of the capital) having agreed unanimously by a 
common voting ( eka-chchhandd hutvd) elected their new king. 
This was a Referendum of the whole city, and not the city 
assembly only, as the word for the city assembly in Pali is 
jSTcgama (see Ch. XXVIf below). Referendum (*Chhandakd) 
of the whole city (tiakala-nagara) was known to early Buddhist 
literature on which the author of the commentary on the 
Jdtaka.s drew. Cfthanda, according to the Pali canon, is 
voting , and the *Chhanddka of the whole city in a city-state 
would naturally mean a referendum. In any case, the 
reference to the election of king by a common voting is 
certainly pro-Buddhan in the text of the Jdtaka. 

There is another passage in the Jdtaka , Vol. II, pp. 352-53, 
which proves that the procedure of moving a resolution three 
times in political matters obtained before the time of the 
Buddha. The procedure is mentioned in a humorous fable 
it, therefore, must have been well known in actual life to be so 
mentioned. A bird is repeating a motion for the election of 
a rdjdn evidently a republican rdjd ; he has dene so twice and 
the motion was opposed by another member of the assembly : 

4 Wait please ! * The opposer of the motion begged leave to 
make his speech which was granted on condition that the 
speaker should state his reasons on the principles of political 
science and law (artha and dharma). The si>eaker gave his 
reasons and he carried his opposition. The opposition was on 
the well-known republican ground : that the proposed king 27 


The Jdtalcas , 

X 

Jatahas and 
Referendum 


26 Fausboll’s ed. 


27 The owl. 
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had not a pleasant presence. Evidently, it is a mimicry of the 
republican principle of election on the ground (amongst others) 
of good looks and presence. But the procedure which comes 
out of the mimicry and ridicule establishes our thesis. The 
procedure was secular first and became Buddhistic afterwards* 
The Buddha only adopts the procedure-rules for parti¬ 
cular kinds of cases arising in his organization. He himself 
came from one of the republics and mostly lived amongst 
republican communities ; he was perfectly familiar with their 
working system and adapted it to the benefit of his own 
Order. His ambition was to found a large state, an empire, 
of his religious system (dharma-chakra) but the organization 
he created to realise his aim was communal, fit to establish 
and hold only a city-state of dharma and not a dharma-chakra * 
The limitation was the result of early associations. Born in 
a republic, where political and public spirit was more intense 
than in contemporary kingdoms, he combined in him the 
capacity, the enthusiasm, and the ambition, not of a quiet 
recluse, but of a republican chief and of a conqueror. 28 Unlike 
the normal Hindu * ascetic lie would held property for his 
Samgha , he would hold meetings and pass resolutions and 
punish offenders. Throughout his spiritual achievements, he 
is a republican Sakya, and his system is a constitutionalised 
spiritual propaganda, a Propaganda of Conquest. To achieve 
success in his spiritual designs, he had to perpetuate his Repub- 
lie-of -Dharma (Dharma-Samgha), and to perpetuate the republic 
of dharma, he adopted the constitution and the constitutional 
procedure of the republic of politics. 


28 In personal matters also, the Buddha showed a conservative¬ 
ness acquired from his early associations. He was proud of his. 
Ikshvaku lineage even when a recluse. He asked the Brahmin 
Krishnayana, who had insulted him as a Sakya, was he (Krishnayana> 
not descended from one of the slave girls of the Ikshvakus ? * If 

you do not give a clear reply (to my charge), then your head will 
split in pieces on the spot.* Ambattha Suita , Sutta 20, Rhys Davids* 
Dialogues , I. 114-10. 



CHAPTER XII 

Franchise and Citizenship 

In aristocratic republics the basis of franchise was the 
family, i.e., the Hindu family. This is 
, „ ,. implied by the Mahdbharata when it 

Basis of Franchise jrr - 

says that there is equality m the (jana 
by family (hula) and by birth ( jati). 1 
Equality by birth and family made up the constitutional 
equality inside the Hindu republic. Every free man in a 
Samgha was equal by his birth and every family was equal, 
for political purposes. A passage in the Pali Canon also takes 
the Kula as the basis of franchise. 2 The Buddha preaching 
to the sons of the Lichcldiavis says that high careers open to a- 
Kula-putta or cadet of a family were these : he might become 
consecrated to rulcrship, might become a Kashtrika, or 
Pettanika, or the Generalissimo, or the President of a Town¬ 
ship (gdmagdmanika), or the President of an Industrial Guild 
(pugagdmanika). It is meant that all these offices were elective 
and a Kula-putta was eligible to all these in a Gana- state. 
A sixth career is added and it is with regard to a Kula- state 
which we have already noticed above : ‘ Supreme ruler ship 
(over other rulers) hg turns ’. 3 Katyayana the law-giver says 
that gana is the assembly of Kulas . 4 Kula or family was thus 
the basis of political right and power in aristocracies and in 
aristocratic democracies. But it could not have been the 
rule in what the Greeks called democracies. There every¬ 
body was equal by birth. Birth alone must have been the 
basis of franchise in constitutions like that of the Kathas and 
the Saubhutas, where even the selection of the ‘ king ’ depended 
upon personal qualification and no one attached any regard 

1 See Ch. XIV below. Jati , literally, ‘ birth,’ is not caste. There 
were, as we have seen, all castes amongst the republics. Free birth 
as apposed to slave birth is probably meant by it. Cf. the Vedic 
sajdta, see below Ch. XXV. 

2 See above, p. 78, n. 

3 3*^5 I Anyuttara Nikdya , Vol. Ill, p. 76. 

4 f?5RT f| I Vlramitrodaya, p. 420. 
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to the family, and where the culture of the individual himself 
was the prime consideration of the State. We find in the 
Sakya Parliament both young and old assembled; in the 
Vrishni Samgha , father, son, and younger brother (Krishna, 
Pradyumna, Gada) all possessing franchise (Appendix A). 

Panini gives rules to form words denoting the country 
of origin of a man (IV. 3. 90), 5 or his pre- 
Outsiders eligible to sent habitation (IV. 3. 89), 6 and also to 

citizenship in republics denote bhakti which one bears to a parti- 

yv cular country, tribe, ruler, or holders of 

a janapaaa (republican rulers). 7 One of the illustrations 
given by Patanjali is the community of Glauchukayanakas 
whom we know to have been a political state from Macedonian 
writers. 8 As they ewe bhakti to Gluchukayana, they are 
called the ‘Glauchukayanakas’. Katyayana modifying one 
of the rules of Panini introduces the republican illustrations 
of the Madras and Vrijis. 9 One of Madra bhakti may be called 
Madraka and one of Vriji bhakti , Vrijika. Bhakti in these 
cases means constitutional allegiance. 

Bhakti literally means ‘ sharing, ’ ‘ exclusion and 

secondarily ‘attachment \ Separate rules to denote territorial 
and political bhakti over and above the rules to denote the 
country of origin or domicile of a man, suggest the idea of an 
artificial citizenship. By sharing Madra- or Vriji-M^Ar/i one 

5 I v I } l || 

6 R^rrcr: » v i \ i n 

7 Panini, IV. 3. 95-100 ; VTBfi: II ^ II \\ \% It 

ii ii qi^TT#rr<RT ^ ii u 

sp* n n srg^?r n it 

Sutra 90 distinguishes loyalty from 'partiality in the use of bhc(Jcti . 
Cf. Kasi/cd (343) ; achitta, * non-purpose * or ‘ non-thoughtfulness * is 
significant. One’s weakness for milk is an 4 achitta ’ bhakti , i.e.> 
political bhakti is a considered and rational condition of mind. 

8 See above, p. 71. 

9 On Panini, IV. 3. 100 : II 1 II 

II ^ II Patanjali : VTWiW *TT^T ^cT 

wt prr?i sri^jfr vtrript ^r^lr'r gr \ 

Mahabhashya , Vol. II, pp. 314-15. 
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would be called Madraka or Vrijika. A Vrijika therefore might 
not have been a born Vriji and a Madraka, a born Madra. It 
has to be noticed that Kautilya in mentioning the king-consul 
republics, uses the form Vrijika and Madraka. The Jaina 
Sutra also uses the form MallaJc(i). The ‘ Vrijikas * included 
Vrijis and non-Vrijis owning a common Vriji allegiance, which 
would include people originally conquered by the Vrijis or 
people voluntarily amalgamated with the Vrijis. 

It is thus evident that the republics extended citizenship 
to outsiders. This will explain the enormous territorial 
growth of the Malavas and the Yaudheyas who covered vast 
expanses of land in early and later centuries. 

Orientalists, both Indian and European, have based an 
argument on (IV. 3. 08) 

to AT*]\ma ot Paium. It has been argued that the 
Sutra establishes the worship of Vasudeva 
in and before the time of Panini. But the context shows that 
no religious bhakti is meant. Panini uses the term in the sense 
of political or constitutional allegiance. Take for instance, 
the bhakti owed to the holders-of-juwap«r7tfs in IV. 3. 100. 
These holders of janapadas were certainly not worshipped. 
Take again, the preceding Sutra, TV. 3. 07, where bhakti to 
‘ Maharaja ’ is stated. How nobody would contend that 
Maharaja, either a man or a country, was worshipped. Then 
we have to take into consideration the previous Sutras where 
place of origin (stwsh) as opposed to domicile 

in connection with the highlands, Sindhu and TakshaSila and 
■Salatura, etc., is discussed. There is not a trace of religious 
bhakti (devotion) there. Again, scholars have taken note of 
Vasudeva while Arjuna who is placed along with Vasudeva 
in the same Sutra has been ignored. There is no evidence 
that Arjuna was deified. Bhakti to those two Kshtriyas is 
the political bhakti. The party loyal to Vasudeva and the 
party loyal to Arjuna must have been well known in literature 
like the varga of Vasudeva mentioned by Katyayana (Kielhorn, 
Vol. II, p. 205). 



CHAPTER XIII 


Judicial Administration and Laws of Republics 

The Hindu law books recognise the laws of Kula States 
as well as those of Ganas. 1 The Kula -Court was presided 
over by Kulikas or aristocrats. 2 In a mixed constitution of 
aristocracy and democracy we may find a Kulika-Court. Such 
a court, as a matter of fact, we do find amongst the Vrijis, 
where there was a Board of Eight Kulikas to investigate into 
criminal cases. 3 The law books prescribe that an appeal 
should lie from the Kula -Court to the GVma-Oourt. 4 We can 
understand this provision if we take into consideration a mixed 
constitution. There may be a Ivulika-Court there, but then 
it. wowVV to t\\fc \v\miV\eUon ot the, Gcmou 

The Kulikas in the 'VtvjV constitution were subject to the 
superior jurisdiction of the heads of the Gaya —Commander- 
in-Chief, Vice-King and ‘ King \ The Mahabharata says 

1 Yajiiavalkva, I. 300 ; II. 180 : 

\ 

r^rr faw vmmvw im ii ° u 

HTSBT ^ II \ || || 

See also, I Brihaspati quoted in 

Vl ramitrodaya, p. 421. 

And Manu, VIH. 41 

fcSW^r II £ I) v<* I) 

2 Batthapala after whom a text is named in the Pali Canon was 
a kula-putta and son of the agya-lzulika. Sec also, 

§55[R Rg^f ^qra^T4I II 

Vlramilrodaya, p. 11. Comm., ^I^5^r: (| 

3 See p. 49 above. Cf. Katyayana (quoted in Vlramilrodaya » 

P-H): ^ ^ 

^m^TcPR: where f*5 = a court. 

4 See n. 7 at p. 100 below. 

F 
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that it was the duty of the K wta-elders to take notice of criminal 
offences and that justice should be administered through the 
President, that is, punishment was given, in his name. 6 This 
seems to have been done amongst the Vrijis. There were 
industrial organisations in a Gaya 6 as in a monarchy. These 
guilds (pugas) had some judicial powers. But their decisions 
were appeal able to the Kula- and Courts. 7 

When the Ganns were conquered by, and became subject 
to, monarelis as in the days of the later law books (Narada, 
Brihaspati and Kat-y ay ana) decision of Gana was made subject 
to the appellate jurisdiction of the monarch or the royal Chief 
Justice. 8 

That the Ganns had their own laws is evident from the 
provision of the Hindu law-books which, as has been pointed 
out above, recognise their separate existence. It is also proved 
by the testimony of the Greek writers who praise the laws of 
Indian republics. The 1/ ahdbhdmta also praises their good 
legal system. The Liehehhavis are recorded to have had a 
book of legal precedents. 9 

The laws of the, Ganns are called by the law-books Samaya. 10 
Sam ay a, literally, means a decision or a resolution arrived at 
in an assembly (from ^ + V % = ‘ to come together ’), that 
is, the laws of the Gauas were passed in their meetings. 

5 See (h. XIV below. 

6 Ahguttara Nikdya , Vol. Ill, p. 76. See p. 102 above. 

7 Mlvfil I 

arqura RfspT^r u 

frqpi w.w i 

II 

^IT^TTsfa^r: qVR|% vqlS'R^USf: fR: I 

—Brihaspati in V\ram\trodaya , p. 40. 

All these quotations refer to a time when gauas had become 
subject to monarchies. 

8 See ns. at p. 106 and n. 7 above. 

9 Tthys Davids, Buddhist India , p. 22. Such books were kept 
in monarchies also. See Jdtaka , Vol. Ill, p. 292. Cf. J ., Vol. V, p. 125. 

10 Narada and Brihaspati quoted in VM., pp. 423-25. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Characteristics of Republics according to the 
Mahlbharata 

In fidnti-Parvan, Chapter 107 is devoted to the charac¬ 
teristics of the ganas . There are traces in the discussion which 
indicate that the characteristics given go back to fairly early 
times. It is nowhere contemplated that the ganas owed 
allegiance to monarclis, far less that they were conquered- 
This would relate to a period before the rise of empires. 

As the discussion is of great importance, I give below the 
text and translation of the entire passage. 1 Former transla¬ 
tions are hopelessly confused, the reason being that ganas had 
ceased to exist and their real significance was forgotten long 
before the time of commentators, who are followed by trans¬ 
lators. 

The disquisition in the Mahdbhdrata makes it clear that 
l Gana' refers to the whole body politic, the entire Political 
Community, and, ip the alternative, the Parliament, and not 
to the “ governing body ” only (a view to which Dr. Thomas 
inclines, JJt.A. aS., 1915, p. 534). The governing body was 
composed of the Gana-mulchyas and Pradlidna (Chiefs and 
President) whose jurisdiction it was to conduct affairs of the 
community (verse 23). 2 Resolutions of State were matters 
which remained in their hands (verse 24) ; they held meetings 
and discussed those Resolutions (25). They also saw to the 
administration of justice (27). Thus the executive was a 
distinct body inside the Gana . 

It may also be noticed that the large number which 
composed the Gana is alluded to in verse 8 ; and the whole 
body is mentioned in verse 24. It was impossible to keep 
matters of vital policy secret on account of the large number 
of the Gana . This was in the opinion of the Mahdbhdrata 
writer a great defect in the Gana constitution (8 and 24). It 
is thus apparent that a close body was not meant by ‘ Gana \ 

Asiatic Society of Bengal ed. of the Mahdbhdrata , Santi-Parvan , 
Cli. 107. 

2 Gana-mukhyas = Samghci-muJchyas, Artha-Sdstra t p. 377 (Xl-i). 
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The Ganas generally formed confederacies (11 to 15). Learn 


ing in the ganas is alluded to in verse 21. 

“ Of the Characteristics of the Ganas . ” 

noiRT traR^rR m II ^ II 

w *mt: g g I 

3Kr«r 5rpr;iR% r ll ^ ll 

RRsfr ft I 

*RR1^R°T <£:# gpTRR F RR: || || 

^grt^RTS Rrg fgr%^g trcr | 
w r % g % gg rpr II ^ II 

II rpr ^rr || 
goiRng gRRiR mt *rc<=rwT l 
%Rf<RRrMi ^rgR'fr ggm II \ o n 

^prrt ft i r 5^ ggtsggggRRg. I 
<fr ^RRgggRrgRRw RRnRR'r u n 

RRgjRq^RR: *IRgRT%ggg': i 
^RRRW' rft: II 9^ u 


ggRltg fWR FRI: ^FRRItR: | 
fagr igggg: q-^RRRR wg, || n II 

qqr gRR: R: | 


ggrrg. gqRqRR ggg^g; gom gR || |» n 
SRrCNrRRRR fRRRR-qRq': i 
wr«j *rt h% ggiggrag II ?«a II 

fTRISj: SRTgpg UfRR: R^RR I 
RRfTTrfffR-RRr: gRR-RR gs-W: II ?^ || 

RFRJR^ R^RR} R-TITRR^ RRR: 

wgg. qfgq^Rat fqq^R gqtggi: n ^ n 
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/rrrrtsj- rfr; rrt I 

f^srtfTf^r aW# fr^Ir* RoftRRr: ll ? c II 

RFRF 5 RF'rRF^S RRRRpRR^S R I 

i%^rgffir RFfraFfi' r&% rrrT r°tf: ll ?R II 

rf^fr, suFR^RrirR rf% feTRnwR I 
rfrrjr; r^f jrfffr frr^rf RRr ?r ll R° II 
sFRRRm 3JRSJ RWT: ^FFRRFJRr: I 
ffRfr^TFRcR RRSTR RRT: RRTrRTF% R ||R? II 
RFFRr ^IRF RR 3RS: sfiROj fRRi[T RR: I 
RRFFRRR RRF RRFR, RRTRRR II RR II 

cFRFT-RFRFRRSRFRl', RRgFRF: RRIRR: I 
^FRIRFRF RRFRRT ^RRt ^5 RTFRR II R3. II 

R=RRFff: 5TRFRS RF^FFflR-R.ROT I 
R RRF: fFiir R-R RlgRifFcT RFRT II RV II 
RtJigRqRj R«JR RiFR RRF|R FRR: I 
2RTRRFR F^RRF fRcTcTRT RcTtS'RR II R’A II 

3PR: RRRRR:fcT RRF5RRF RRPcT R I 
^RTR-RFRfRRFRT RrRot^IRFRFR;, II R^ II 

R5(f: TFO-5%: RFF^R: f^JTRR JCfRTRR: | 

<J&3 RTrTr: fFRf^: Rq-(%RF: || Rv3 || 

RFRRT RFR g^Rl% RRR^Rr RFFRRFR. I 

3F*RRR[RR RFRRRR RFFRf RRR. ll R<T || - 

^T^RRt rr rrr, RRT RRrfr ^cTl% | 

RRiRTFR; RTRflTfF^RF ^FRFgrsfR RRFRRF3;||RR|| 

3FRFR RFfRRTRJrr clR^ RRRR-^RR^ | 

RTRT R RS3TT: R^ fi%R R^RFfBir. s f},^ g M 
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?r g«rr qr m g^: I 

*r^r|q q^pTrw f*Rsp%%ftW- II \\ II 
<wr<i e^RT^qTfqoTRT sr°t q??r. II li 

Translation 

(Yudhishthira said). “ (6) I (now) dosin' to hour, O 
Loader of tho Wise, of the nature of the ganas: (7) How the 
ganas prosper and how they avoid (the policy of) Bheda (dis¬ 
union employed by the enemy), O Bharata, and (why it is,) 
they aspiro to conquer enemies, and also gain allies. (8) Dis¬ 
union, it seems to me, is the root-cause of their destruction. 
(Again their) difficulty is, in my opinion, how to keep the resolu¬ 
tions of state secret, on account of (their) large number. 
(9) I am desirous of listening to an exhaustive discourse on 
this subject, O Oppressor of Enemies. Tell me also, O Prince, 
how they might avert disintegration. ” 

Bhishma said: (L0) “ Greed and Jealousy, O King, are 
1 lie two main provoking causes of enmity 
Leagues: their dangers amongst the ganas , as well as amongst 
the Rules of Rajas* O Noblest of the 
Bhfiratas. (11.) One (of the ganas or kulas) yields to avarice, 
then follows jealousy, and the two entailing waste and 
decay lead to mutual destruction. (12) They oppress one 
another through spies, intrigues and military force 1 , by 
employing the policy of conciliation, subsidy and 

division, end by applying other means of decay, waste 
and danger. (13) The ganas which form a confederacy are 
divided by those means ; divided they become indifferent 
(to the common cause) and ultimately through fear they pass 
under the control of the enemy. (11) Thus, divided, the 
ganas would surely perish : separated, they fall an easy prey 
to the foe. Ganns, therefore, should always exert themselves 

3 Aristocracies like those of Pat-ala : * for in this community the 
command in war is vested in two hereditary Icings of two different 
houses, while a Council of Elders ruled the whole State with paramount 
authority ’ (Diodorus) ; also Artha-Sdstra , p. 35 : qr 

fl S&B 1 
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through the system of confederacy. 4 (15) Material pros* 
perity is won by the prowess of the confederated army ; out¬ 
siders also seek the alliance of confederate entities. 

(1G-17) “In good ganas , Elders-by-knowledge encourage 
mutual subordination; behaving with 
Good points in guna# complete siraight-forwardness (to one 
another), good gay a s attain happiness all 
round. Good ganas prosper for they establish valid legal 
procedures according to the Hastens, and they arc fair to one 
another. (IS) Good ganas prosper because they discipline 
their sons and brothers (members, 5 along with the younger 
generation) and always train them, and they accept (only) 
those who have been well trained. 

(19) ‘‘ Ganas prosper all-sidedly as they always attend. 
O thou of mighty arms, to the working of the espionage service, 
to the matters of policy, and to the collection of revenue to 
the Exchequer. (20) Ganas prosper because they always 
pay due honour to (their) officers who are wise, heroic, enthu¬ 
siastic and persevering in the execution of their duties. (21) 
Wealthy, heroic, versed in the Hdstrus , 6 and accomplished in 
the art of weapons, ganas help the help-less ones (= members) 
across miseries and calamities. 

(22) “ Ganas fall at once into the clutches of the enemy 
when driven by anger, division, absence 
Weak points in Qanus of mutual confidence (lit. fear), military 
and how to avoid them violence, tyranny, oppression and execu¬ 
tions (amongst, them). (23) Hence the 
Leaders-of-the- ganas are to be* obeyed through the President. 

O King, the jurisdiction to conduct the community should be 
mainly vested in them. (24) O Peducer of enemies, (the 
department of) intelligence and the secret of the resolutions 
of state should remain in the hands of the Presidents. It is 

4 Of. Artha-Sastra, p. 376 

SpftcT (read « 

5 In Indian guild and caste associations even to this day, members 
address each other ‘ brother !’ which denotes equality. 

6 This is a clear reference to the learning and cultivation of 
thought amongst the ganas , an information which we have gathered 
from other sources as well. 
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not advisable that the whole body of the ganas should know 
those resolutions , O Bharata . (25) The Leaders- of-the-ganas 
having assembled should adopt measures ensuring the welfare 
of the Ganas . 

“ The course is otherwise of a Gana which remains aloof 
from others, has severed itself (from the confederacy), or which 
is (in) strained (relations with others). (26) Wealth dwindles 
down and misfortune follows on account of their division 
and on their falling back on their individual resources. 

(27) “ Criminal justice should be administered promptly 
and by men learned (in law), through the President. If dis¬ 
putes arise in the Kulas and the Elders of the Kulas remain 
indifferent, (28) they destroy the race (gotra) and dissolve the 
Gana. 

“ The internal danger is to be guarded against, the external 
one is insignificant. (29) For the internal 
Internal danger danger, O King, is destructive of the very 
foundations in no time. (30) When (the 
members of a Gana) cease to discuss amongst them on account 
of uncalled-for anger, on account of foolishness, or on account 
of natural avarice, there is the symptom of discomfiture. 


“ There is universal equality by birth (in the Ganas) 
and also there is equality by Kula. 1 

Equality in ganas /0 ,. 

and its effect ( 31 ) Thoy cannot bo broken up by 

prowess or cleverness, nor again by 
temptations of beauty. 8 They can be broken up by enemies 
through the policy of division and subsidy only. 

(32) “ The great safety of the Ganas therefore is considered 

Confederacy recom- to lio in ( lho maintenance of) a conCo- 
mended deraey only. ” 


7 Kula = family of rajas, referred to above in verse 10, or, 
family as a unit, as opposed to individuals. The distinction is still 
maintained in our social phraseology ghar plchhe and pdgdi jnchhe , 
‘ per household,* and ‘ per head * (lit. per turban = every male 
member). More likely it refers to equality amongst aristocrats, 
otherwise it would be illogical after the mention of the universal 
equality by birth. 

8 



CHAPTER XV 


Formation of New Republics 


Confining our attention to the period of the sixth and 
fifth centuries B.C., we not only find the 
New Religious Ganas Buddhists but also the Jains founding 
religious corporations in the very terms 
of polities. The Jaina-sutras show individuals founding new 
Ganas and Ruins which sometimes take the name of the founder 
and sometimes that of the place, e.g ., Godasa Gan a founded by 
Godasa, the Uttara Valissnha Guna , founded by Uttara and 
Valissaha conjointly, the Uddrha Gov a founded by liohana, 
the IndrapiiraJca Kola founded by Karmardhi. 1 Likewise we 
know of schisms in the Buddhist Samghn , and we know also 
of the formation of new tiuipghas. The phenomenon of new 
foundations is not confined to the history of our religious 
‘ republics \ The Mdhabhdrata points out the great danger 
of disunion and schisms in republics. The authors of the 
Mahabharata were/ probably aware of such political breaches. 
The two Mall as 2 and the two Madras were probably results 
of tliis propensity. 


Historical instances of 
new republics 


Apart from disruptive instances, we have instances of 
the formation of entirely new republics. 
The Kurus and the Punch alas who had 
been under monarchies according to 
Yedic literature 3 and the data has, adopt republican form of 
government about the fifth or the fourth century B.O. As 
we have seen they are described as republics in the Artha- 
Sastra of lvautilya. Another instance, which has been already 
pointed out by Prof. Rhys Davids, is the change of constitu¬ 
tion of the Videhas. 4 They had been formerly under monarchy 
according to Yedic literature and the Jdtakas. Megasthenes 


1 Hoernle, Ind. Ant ., XI. 216 ; XX. 317. 

2 The lower Mallas are called Dakshina Mallas in the Sabha - 
Parvan (Ch. XXXI. 12) which places the higher Mallas next to Kosala 
(XXX. 3). 

3 See Ch. XXII below. 

4 Buddist India , p. 26. 
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states that republican form of government was thrice estab¬ 
lished and thrice changed into monarchy. 5 This tradition would 
have been current iu one of the principal seats of monarchy 
of the Doab where ancient chronicles had been kept. 

We have, though a little later in age yet certainly reflecting 

Artificial stage oarlier established notions, republican 
coins struck either in the name of the 
Gana, or of the country, and in one instance, 6 the gana being 
described as the Protector (trata-sya). We have thus reached 
the artificial country or territorial nation and abstract govern¬ 
ment. We find the Arjunayanas named after one man, the 
founder ‘One of the family of Arjuna (Arjundyana) 9 . 7 The 
national or the tribal basis had thus ceased to work fairly 
early, a basis which every ancient republic in sister races 
outside India was built upon and which greatly operated in 
the establishment of the earliest republics in India as well, 
as implied by the references in the Mahdbhdrata to the 
Vrishnis and probably to the word goira in Chapter 107 of the 
A anti-Parma. 


The recognition of the system of naming a corporate 
association after the founder or president helps us in investi¬ 
gating the origins of our republics. The village corporation 
was named after the gramani, 8 Vedic cliaranas were named 
after founders, religious bodies took the names of their first 
organizers, and so did many of our republics. 


As remarked 

Republican—a post- 
tribal period in India 

B.C. that after 


above (IV. 2. 53), the constitution of the 
Vedic period was monarchical. Megasthenos 
also, as we have seen, notes the Hindu 
tradition current in the fourth century 
monarchy came the republican form. 


All these data indicate that the republican system is post- 
Vedic and artificial, that it is post-tribal and philosophic. 
Take also the names of technical constitutions : Vairdjya 
literally ‘ kingless (system),’ &'rdrdjya, * self-ruling (system) 
Bhaujya , ‘ temporary rulersliip (system) ’. These names are 


not derived from tribes ; it was not that the tribal names gave. 


5 McCrindle, Megasthenes , p. 203. 

6 The Vrislini Coin noticed above. 

7 See (ip. on Panini, IV. 2. 53. 

8 See above, p. 10 n. 
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names to forms of government. The names of constitutions 
are artificial , philosophic . The tradition that there was first 
monarchy is supported by the Vedas, the tradition that 
monarchy was rejected and democratic forms of government 
set up is supported by the Alter ay a Brahmana . 

Again, in view of the above conclusion, take the tradition 

' Artificial political of the Puranas that Yaudheya and 

‘ tribes,’ not ethnic Madra, two cadets of a monarchical house 

m the Middle Country, went out to the 
Punjab and founded states called after their names. This 
Puranic history is in lull agreement with known facts : corporate 
institutions were named after founders. The Madras and the 
Yaudheyas thus were not tribes, but states and artificial 
‘ political tribes ’, like the artificial, religious Sakya-putras. 
It was the state in these two cases which gave the name to the 
citizens, a name which was artificially tribal, or in modern 
phraseology a name which denoted Political Nationality as 
opposed to what we may call tribal nationality. The 
Kshudrakas and Malavas, like the Madras and Yaudheyas, 
were political nations or states called after two personal names. 
We have the additional evidence of Panini that martial states 
had men of all castes not one gotra or tribe. The Arajaka 
democracy also, according to the Mnhdbhdrata, was not 
based on tribal but legal and communal basis. Many more 
of the republics had originated like the Yaudehya and Madra, 
Malava and Ksliudraka, under purely non-tribal conditions. 
The later states (Ch. XVIII) like Salahk ay ana, Arjunayana 


and Pusliyamitra bearing personal names and names of recent- 
origin further illustrate the practice. 

At the same time it cannot be asserted, as already stated, 
that no tribal element is to be found in 

tribaiand'^rtiSr 0 " an ^ of Hindu republics. Basis of 

organizations every state has been in all ages and in 


all climes, to a great degree ethnic—tribal 
or national. The real question is whether a state-organiza¬ 
tion is yet tribal—primitive, habitual and customary, or it 
is the outcome of intelligent thinking, of theories, of conscious 
experience and experiments. The stage when State is felt 
to be based on contract and the ruler is regarded to be a servant 
of the ruled and when political loyalty (pp. 103-104 above) is 
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even open to strangers, is a high water-mark of constitutional 
development. Voting and ballot-voting, motion, resolution and 
legislation, legalism and formalism in procedure of deliberation, 
are other indicia of that stage. 

Constitutions gave distinctive marks to individual political 
community and converted it, so to say, into artificial tribes. 
It, therefore, becomes very difficult to distinguish between 
real tribes and artificial t ribes, the ethnic gotra and the political 
gotra. Probably the early Sat vats were originally a real tribe 
as the description of the Vrslmis and Andliakas in the Maha- 
bhdrata would indicate. But the ‘ Country of Kajanya 
(Elected Tinier),’ Bajanya-Janapada, was evidently a political 
tribe, a political community, a creation of constitution. So 
was the ‘ Maharaja-Janapada ’. Janapada in such cases 
becomes a political unit, probably a city-state. The Bashtrikas 
and Bhojas were, likewise, creations of constitution. The 
Kathas, on the other hand, might have been originally a 
tribe, as Patanjali’s 9 expression Kathajail yah may denote. 
Jdti, however, may be a secondary character. Birth (Jdti) 
in a ^mu-state was deemed to confer equality in citizenship 
on a free man. Kathajdliyas and Kaiha-dcslyas may thus 
signify only ‘men born in the Katlia country, ’ ‘men of the 
Kutha-co untry ’, and the Katha-country and Katha-state 
might have been called after one Katha, the political founder. 
The other examples of Pataujali go to support this view, viz., 
Karaka-jiitTyas, Karaka-deslyas, Sraughna-jilt iyas, Sraughna- 
deslyas. Sraughna and Karaka were both place-names, not 
tribe names. Karaka was evidently derive d from a river, 
c.g ., in Pfiras-kara (trans-Kara district). Jdti , here and in 
Pan ini, VI. 3. 41, very likely means ‘ birth ’, not caste or 
nation. At the same time it is not incompatible with the 
advanced stage of constitution-making that a community 
which had been originally a tribal unit and still retained 
traces of its former organization, should adopt an advanced 
constitution. But to call these republics tribal organizations, 
or ‘tribal republics ’ would be unscientific. Every state in 
ancient Rome and Greece was ' tribal ’ in the last analysis, 
but no constitutional historian would think of calling the 
republics of Rome and Greece mere tribal organizations. 


On P., VI. 3. 42 ; Kielliorn, III, p. 157. 



CHAPTElt XVI 


A Retrospect of the Period of Rise 


A ilarcya Bra h m a n a 
to Kautilya 


Thus wc find Hindu republics existing and flourishing 
as early as the age of the Aitcreya 
Brdhmana. Ancient Hindus had already 
developed technical constitutions of 
various classes with special procedures of abhisheka for each 
class. They must have experimented in those systems for 
some centuries before the composition of the Aitarvya Brdhmana. 
The date of this Vedic work is to be regarded as dr. 1000 B.C. 
It knows King Janamejaya, son of Parikshit whom it mentions 
lowards its end. The history of the Uttara Kurus also points 
to an early date of the Brdhmana. The Uttara Kurus in later 
Vedic literature become a mythological people with a mytho¬ 
logical country, while in the Ait any a, as we have already 
seen, they are a historical community. According to the 
Brdhmana , the greater portion of Aryan India—Kortli, West 
and South—was covered with republican constitutions. Only 
in tlic middle, in the Midland (tlic Madhyadesa), monarchy 
prevailed. The Midland extended from the Kuru-land (the 
district of Delhi) up to Allahabad, the Doab between the 
Ganges and the Jumna. 1 Further east in the Priichi (with 
its centre in or about Magadha), there was according to this 
Brdhmana the constitution called S dm raj if a which literally 
means ‘ a combination of monarchies, ’ i.e., a federal imperial¬ 
ism around one dominant member. Except the Doab and 
Magadha the whole country was republican. Such was nearly 
the case also in the time of the Buddha, as it appears from 
Pali authorities. In liis time states in Aryan India, according 
to the Avadhdna-Sataka , were divisible into the classes : 
‘ those subject to Garia- rule 5 or republican, and £ those subject 
to royal rule ' or monarchical (Jccehid desd Ganddhindli , Jccvhid 
Rdjddliindh). 2 This order, in which the republican countries 
are placed first, according to the well-known Sanskrit usage, 


1 Tho monarchies named there in the Ait trcya Brdhmana are the 
ICurn, Panchala, Usinara and Vasa. 

2 See p. 28 above. 
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connotes that preponderance in number rested with the 
republican fcrm. 

North and West and South-West were still mainly 
republican in the time of Alexander. Republics here, 
therefore, have had a career of about one thousand years at 
least when Chandragupta ascended the imperial throne. 

This was the most flourishing period of the Hindu 
republics. For national prosperity the Uttara-Kurus become 
proverbial. For learning the Madras and the Kathas, for 
bravery the Kshudrakas and the Malavas, for political wisdom 
and valiant independence the Vrislinis and Andhakas, for 
power the Vrijis, and for the philosophies of light and equality, 
for the emancipation of the Ioav, the $akyas and their neigh¬ 
bours, stamp their indelible marks on national life and national 
literature of Aryan India during that period. 



CHAPTER XVII 


Republics under the Mauryas 


The empire of the Mauryas included the republican areas, 
y Greek writers say that Chandragupta 

Vpolicy of Maurya W on Arachosia and Aria from Seleucus. 1 

Impenahsm tow Asoka in liis inscriptions tells us that 

Antioehus was his neighbour. 2 Antiochus 
held Seria and Persia. The Maurya empire thus extended 
up to Persia in the north-west. In the south it extended up 
to the Tamil country. 3 What was the fate of the republics 
under this gigantic monarchical system ? To understand 
(his, let us first examine the Maurya policy towards republics. 
Kautilya makes ail excellent statement of that policy :— 


‘ Acquisition (conquest ) of a Samgha ’ says Kautilya, ‘ is 
more desirable than an alliance of goodwill or military aid.. 
Those which arc united (in a league) should be treated with the 
policy of subsidy and peace , for they are invincible. Those 
which are not united,should be conquered by army and disunion .’ 
Then the policy of division is detailed ending with ‘ thus should 
the Monarch (Ekardja) behave towards the tiamghas ’ etc. 4 


1 See passages quoted by V. Smith, Early History of India, 3rd ed., 
pp. 149-51. 

2 ltock Series II. 

3 Proved by the site of the Miaski ‘edict ’. See Jayaswal, “ Places 
and Peoples in Asoka’s Inscriptions,” I.A., LXII. 121 ; also “ Procla¬ 
mation of Asoka and liis Jambudvipa ”, ibid., p. 167. 

i qftqi <TRg- 

I T§:^R (read RJS’JTR) I 

Artha-Sdtra, p. 376. will be opposed to I 

gives no satisfactory meaning. It can give the meaning ‘ league of 
two ’ ; but they will be Anugunas. Hence I have proposed the above 
correction. The further use of RJiT in the same chapter, e.g~, at 
p. 379 and the total absence of in the discussion support my 

proposal. Mr. Shama Shastry’s rendering of as those 

favourably disposed * is far wide off the mark. {A.S., Ch. XI.) (This 
emendation is now confirmed by Ganapati Sastii’s text, III. 144.) 

4 Details of the method of creating disunion are given in pp. 376-79 
ending with \ see also ‘ Raja ’ in P4RJ 

etc., p. 379, 
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In other words, the Maurya policy was to allow honour¬ 
able existence to those republics which were strong and united 
in leagues (for these were £ difficult to be conquered Those 
which were isolated were to be weakened by a policy of internal 
division and then reduced by force. 

Evidently many of such isolated states had already come 
under the control of the Maurya empire when the Artha-tfastra 
was composed. The status of the confederate republics varied 
according to their strength. Some of them were treated on 
terms of equality, while others were subsidized and probably 
expected to render military assistance, for ‘ acquisition of army * 
from them is a condition contemplated as against pure alliance 
(lir^eSTvr). The result of this policy was that the stronger re¬ 
publics survived the Maurya imperialism, while the weaker 
ones succumbed. The Kshudraka, the Malava, and the Vriji 
states which appear in Kilty ay ana and Fatahjali as sovereign 
states and in flourishing condition, 5 6 lived on account of leagues, 
and so did the Rashtrikas and Tlhojakas who light jointly 
against Kharavcla in the time of Fatahjali. 5 

In the light of ascertained facts of the constitutional 
history of the time of Kautilya and 
Republics under Asoka Alexander we can now understand the 
inscriptions of Asoka better on a point. 
We have to recognise the republican character of many 
of the political communities mentioned by Asoka in his 
inscriptions. 

In Rock series, section Y, Asoka enumerates :— 

(1) the Yonas, 

(2) the Kambojas, 

(3) the Gandharas, 

(1) the Rashtrikas, 

(5) the Pitinikas, and 

(0) other Apardntas 7 (Girnar version). 


5 Mahabhashya on Panini, IV. 2. 45 ; and on V. 3. 52. 

6 “ Hathigumpha Inscription of the Emperor Kharavela,”’ 
J Vol. Ill, p. 455 ; revised in E.I ., XX. 71. 

7 See also I.A., EXIT. 121 ; Addendum II here below. 
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Against these in Rock series XIII we have:— 

(1) the Yonas, 

(2) the Kambojas, 

(3) the Kabhaka and the Nabha-panktis, 

(4) the Bhojas, 

(5) the Pitinikas, 

(6) the Andliras, and 

(7) the Pa rad as (Paladas). 8 

We know already that 2, 4 and 5 had non-monarchical 
constitutions. Xow, two questions present themselves. What 
constitutional position do they occupy in the system of ASoka’s 
empire ? Are these three the Kambojas, the Bhojas and the 
Pitinikas the only republican communities in the group ? 


The answer to the above questions is supplied by the 
Araja-vishaya latter inscription itself (Rock Proclaim- 

tion XIII). The whole group (1-7) are 
predicated with the description—‘ here , in the araja-vishaya \ 9 
It means that they all were ‘ here \ i.e ., within the Maurya 
Empire, as opposed to Antioehus and others who were outside, 
antas , neighbours outside the frontiers of the Empire. The 
communities enumerated, all the same, were important enough 
to be noted by name, though they were within the Empire. 
They were, further, in the Province or administrative unit 
vishaya —designated as ardja or 4 non-monarch ical y , i.e., 

republican. In other words, they were important self- 
governing communities under the Maurya Emperor. 

Their location has been separately discussed in Addendum 
Aparantas 11 below this chapter. The Apardmtas of 

ASoka were not his ‘ Western neighbours * 
but communities within his empire (Rock Proclamation XIII). 
The Rashtrikas , the Bhojas , and the Pitinikas were Aparantas, 
as they were in Aparanta , i.e., Western India (see Addendum 
II). The Rashtrikas and Bhojas are almost interchangeable 
owing to their close unity ; Rock Proclamation V lias 
Rashtrikas while R.P. XIII has in its place Bhojas; The 
Rashtrikas, Bhojas and Pitinikas occupied what is called to-day 


8 See Addendum II below. Another spelling is Pdlidd . 

| (Girnar). See Addendum II below. 
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Gujarat (including Catch). The connected territory to the 
north had been also republican just before, in Alexander s time. 
The A ra ja- vishaya thus extended from Afghanistan to Sindh, 
and to Gujarat, and probably it had been a well-established 
term beginning with the reign of Chandragupta Maurya. 

The order of the republics as enumerated by ASoka 
(Yonas to Pitinikas) is from Afghanistan 
Anrihros and Paiadas to Gujarat (North-West), and then it 
goes out of the India proper of the 
Hindus, to the Oxus Province which is the region of the 
Amdhras (Northern Andhras) and Paiadas (Paradas) (see 
Addendum II). The line of division is the ITindukush. The 
whole tract, however, seemed to be included in a Maurya 
administrative unit,—‘the Araja-vishaya \ The Puranic divi¬ 
sion Bhdrata-varsha was bounded by the Oxus and the Pamirs 
which comprised many ‘ Kshatriya colonies * and Hindu 
population, according to the Puranas. 10 That population in 
the language of Herodotus (iii. 102), were the 4 Indians settled 
northward of the other Indians, who resemble the Baktrians in 
the way they live. They are the most war-like of the Indians/ 
The Aiiulhras and Palidas or Paiadas (Paradas) who are noted 
in the Puranas to have been in that area 11 were amongst these 
Northern Indians. 

The Andhras of A&oka could not be the southern Andhras. 

4ndhraa Two £ enera ti° lls before, in the time of 

Chandragupta, the Andhras were a great 
kingdom, second in power only to Magadha. 12 It seems that 
the Andhra power was broken under the reign of Bindusara T 
A&oka’s father, who is credited with having carried on the 
policy of his father, Chandragupta, of unifying India : ‘ between 
the eastern and western oceans * he is said to have annexed 
sixteen capitals. 13 This must point to the land of the Southern 

10 See “ Asoka’s Jambudvipa,” I A., EXII. 169 ; Malaya , Ch. 113,. 
pp. 40-43 ^fRIR ^ II 42 ] 

11 See Addendum II below. 

12 See reference to Pliny in V. Smith's Early History of India 
(3rd edition), p. 206. 

13 Jayaswal, “ The Empire of Bindusara,” J.B.O.R.S ., Vol. II* 

p. 82. 
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Deccan, as the area above it had already been under Chandra- 
gupta. Anoka’s inscriptions in the South prove the existence 
of a direct imperial government in the South. 14 

The Gandharas had already separated before Alexande r’s 
time from Takslia&la. In 320 13.0. they 
Constitution of the were monarchical. Young Porus, a 

Nabha-panktis nephew to the great Porus, was their 
king. But the question of the consti¬ 
tution of the Gandharas does not arise, although we have 
evidence of their being republican about 200 B.C. 15 In Section 
XIII of the Rock Proclamations in place of the Gandharas 
‘ the Nabhaka and the Nabha-panktis ’ have been substituted. 
These were either neighbours of the Gandharas or some sub¬ 
divisions thereof. The Nabhapahktis (‘ Nabha-lines ’) were 
like the Agrasrenis. and the Three Yaudheyas or Three 
Sal ank ay an as, ?.<?., a league of the Nabhas. 16 

Up to this time the Nabhaka has not been identified. 

I find the name in the Ganapdtha on Panini IV. 1. 112 as 
Nabhaka . The rule before IV. 1 . 112 deals with derivatives 
from republican names, and, that after, from river-names. 
Tlie Ganapatha on Panini IV. 1. 112, gives an enumeration or 
group called ‘ Siva and others ’ which contains names of 
rishis and founders of families ( e.g ., Kakutstlia, Koliada, etc.), 
royal dynasties (e.g., Haihaya), rivers (Ganga, Vi pa.4a) and 
a lot of obscure proper names. Along with Pitaka, Eiksliaka, 
etc., are given Nabhaka and Urna-Nabha. The Urna-Nabhas 
appear also in the republican group of the Rajanyas, Arjuna- 
yanas, etc. 17 Nabhaka was probably a national title derived 
from the Nabba people. The “ Nabha-lines ” (Nabha-panktis 1 *) 
which were evidently non-monarcliical, were probably identical 
with the Urna-Nabhas, the Nablias of the Urna, now called 

14 The former reading Pulindd was a misreading for Pdlidd. - 

15 The Gandharas instead of a king have Mukhyas in the Maha- 
bhdrata, Udyoga-Parva, Ch. 107. Patafijali (1\, IV. 2. 52) puts them 
along with the Vasatis and Sibis whom we know to be republican. 

16 ‘ The Ndbha-Pamtis another possible rendering, w T ould suggest 
the Nabhas to belong to the Paktyes of Herodotus (see Addendum 

II below). 

17 On Panini, IV. 2. 53. 

_ * &Xeni ‘ ‘ lines ’ or 4 rows ’ and its interpretation in 

v>n. XXVII (Pt. II). 
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Una , a lofty range in eastern Swat, recently identified with 
the Aornos of Alexander’s campaign. 19 


The identification of the Yavanas of ASoka is necessary. It 

The Yavanas of ASoka mi « hfc ™identally “f 1 ® a S reat contro- 
versv. The Yonas of A&okn, the ardja- 
vishaya Yonas, were within tlie limits of the Maurya Empire. 
The grouping in A&okan records is ‘ the Yonas and Kambojas,’ 
A\hile in Mann it is ‘ the Kambojas and Yavanas \ There is 
no doubt that these Yavanas were contiguous to the Kambojas. 


The Kambojas are identified with the people on the Kabul 
river. Now, who were these Yavanas ? They were the 
neighbours of the Kabulis. They were, therefore, on or near 
the Kabul river. Further, they were ‘ self-ruling ’ according 
to AAoka, and according to Manu 20 they had lived along 
enough near the Aryan people to be regarded as occupying 
the position of a fallen caste though they had been a ‘ ruling 
people 5 ( Kshatnya-jdtayali ). According to the Mahabharata 
they had ceased to be rulers and were living like Kambojas 
and others under Hindu kings. 21 zVll these descriptions refer 
to the same conditions. These Yavanas could not be referred 
to the town of Alexandria founded by Alexander in the 
Caucasus. That was never a self-governing unit, and the 
Macedonian element of invalid soldiers, who wore anxious 
to leave the place, was too small and would have availed 
themselves of the death of Alexander to migrate. On the 
other hand we have positive evidence of the existence of a 
Creek community on the Kubha or Kabul river who had been 
there for a long time before Alexander’s invasion. It is strange 
that this fact has not been taken notice of. (It settles amongst 
other things, the vexed chronological question raised on the 
mention of YavananI in Panini.) 

The Kabul-Yavanas had been organised in a city-state 
of the Indian republican type in the time of Alexander—a fact 
which comes in perfect harmony with the description of 
Anoka’s Araja-vishaya. These were probably Greeks or 


19 See Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham’s note cited in Addendum II below, 

20 With the Sakas, i.e., the Sakas of Seistan. Manu , X. 44. 

21 Santi-Parvan , LXV. 13-15. 
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lonians who had moved and immigrated under the suzerainty 
of the Persian Empire. The name of their city, Nysa, is a 
strong evidence of their origin. They had been Hinduised ; 
Alexander’s companions first regarded them as Indians. As- 
stated by the Macedonian writers the Kysians claimed to have 
been Greek in origin ; the claim was admitted. They knew 
Greek gods and Greek mythology and tradition. 22 

Their state was organised as an aristocracy and their 
President was called the Akoubhi. This word seems to be 
connected with Kubha , the Vedic name for the Kabul river. 
It means (‘the Leader) of the People by the Kubha’ (A Kaubhi). 
Alexander’s companions were convinced of the ethnic claim 
of the Akoubhis and they passed ten days in Hellenic revels 
with them. Unless the Akoubhis had been Greek in origin 
they could not have been able to show such intimate fami¬ 
liarity with matters of Greek mythology as they did and could 
not have convinced the Macedonians of their claim of kinship. 

Prom the treatment of Yavanas, the Kambojas, in 
Mann and the Mahdbhdrata , it appears that their republics 
soon lost their independence, and losing it they lost their 
social independence as well, and were absorbed into Brahman¬ 
ism under a degraded caste-status—for the Hindu can 
visualise human organisations only in terms of caste. The 
result therefore was that these races were reduced into mere 
degraded castes living under Hindu rulers. 

Coins collected at Taxila by the late General Cunningham 
, ... and published in his Corns of Ancient India 

of tho Maurya period (t l>s. 11 and HI) disclose names of some 
sovereign communities which struck their 
coins in the Early Maurya period. The Vata (or, Vdta)-Asvakas 2 * 
were the Asvakas who inhabited Eastern Afghanistan and who 
were included in the general term Kambojas (see Addendum liy 
On their coin there is a Kabuli in long robes doing obeisance 

22 Arrian, Bk. V. Chap. I ; Arrian,. Indika , I, where Arrian with¬ 
out any doubt treats them as Greeks or Indo-Greeks. Cf. Tfpp 

of Pataftjali (on P., IV. 1. 170). 

23 J'B.O.R.S., XX. 290 ; correction of the foot-note in Vol. XXI 

191 . 
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to the Maurva symbol, Chandra- on-hill ( J.R.A.S. , 1936, 437) ; 
the inscription is in the old Sanskrit script (Brahrm)— 
V[a]td§vake. Here Vata probably stands for varta or vdrtd 
(^Icfr) which reminds us of the Vdrtasastropajivin description 
of theirs in the Artha-Sastra. Their coin (kdrshdpana) is of 
the old 100 ratti standard. The Amta-Roh(a)takas , that is, the 
Rohatakas or Rohitalcas of the end (or frontier) 23 have also their 
coin with a Brahml inscription of the early Maurya period. 
They are the same as u the Rohita- Mountaineers" whom the 
Sanskrit Grammar cites as an Ayudhajivin tiamgha of the hills 
(KilSika on Panini, IV. 3. 91., \ ITI^PRBIT: l). 

The Roh Rajputs survived down to Muhammadan times. The 
Afghans even to-day call their country Roh. These as well as 
some other subordinates whose coins have come down to us 
belonged to the Ardja-vishaya of Asoka and his ancestors ; 
while the Audumbaras who have on their earliest coin 
{C.A .Z., IV. 2) Maurya symbols and Dharmacliakra—definitely 
point ing lo Asoka's suzerainty— 23 , belonged to or the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Kangra (see Oh. XVIII). 

ADDENDUM II 

Location of Hindu Republics in Asoka's Inscriptions 

The following extracts are given from a paper published by 
me in the Indian Antiquary ( 1933), Vol. LXI1, pp. 121-33, 
entitled 1 ‘ Places and Peoples in Anoka’s Inscriptions,” bearing on 
the identification and location of the republics mentioned in his 
proclamations. 

1. Asoka's Pdladas, Amdhras , and the so-called 
Raja- V is ay a 

Rock Series Proclamations, Section XIII, 24 mention the 
(1) Pdladas and (2) Amdliras which have not been correctly 
identified. No definite proposal has been put forward about 
the Pdladas ; and the Amdhras have been taken to be the 
Daksinapatha Andhras. As I shall show below, the Pdladas 
were in Afghanistan and are well-known to Sanskrit geography 
as Paradas, and there were their neighbours Northern Andhras, 
according to the Pur anas. 


24 llultzsch, Inscriptions of Asoka, p. 211. 
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ASoka’s inscriptions have two main forms of the name of 
the Pdlada community : 

Palada Palida 1. P(d)lada (at Kalsi). 

2. (Palida (at Shahbazgarhi) ; 

l Pdrimda (at Girnar, whicli is only 
a dialectic variant of Palida). 

Curiously enough, the Puranas also have these two forms, 
as Parada and Parita. The Matsya (Ch. 113, 40-43), describing 
the 1 northern countries ’ (desdh udichydh ), has : 

pir: qr^r u (41)- 5 

The Vdyu , in the corresponding place (Ch. 45, s. 110), gives t 
*TT^ru I 

qTRTT II 20 

Here Parita has the hard form for the Palida of Asoka. 
Parada is the general form in Sanskrit literature, as we shall 
see below, in the Vdyu text, mw is a inflection for flCTT:- 
On the Pulinddh (which occur in the same group in other 
authorities) we should recall here that Dr. Hall noted years 
back, in commenting on ‘ the Sindhu-Pulindas, ’ that there 
were northern Pulindas as well as southern Pulindas. 27 They 
are, 1 think, the modern Porindah clan of the Afghans. The 
form Kulinda is also well-attested (see the citationTon Kliasas. 
by Sir George Grierson in L.8.I., IX, Pt. 4, pp. 3-5). It 
represents the Kuninda of the coins. In fact, one MS. of the 
\ ayu reads Kuninda . 28 Possibly at an early stage the 
Kunindas lived in the region of the present N.-W. Frontier 
Province. Hdrapurika , is a corruption of the well-known 

Hdra-huriJca which 1 would take as the Sanskrit name for 
Araeliosia. The &akdh-Druhydh ( = Ilradah , 6 the lake people ’) 
of the texts evidently represents the people of Seistan- 
Drangiana. 

25 J. Vidyasagara’s cd., Calcutta, 1870, p. 393. 

26 Bibliotheca Indica cd., Vol. I, p. 351. 

27 Wilson and Hall’s Vishnu Parana. Vol. II, p. 159, notes* 
where he cites the Rdmayaiia , Ki. Kdnda , XL1II. 

28 AnandaSrama ed., p. 138, MS. *T. 
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Ptolemy's Paryetw are our Paritas-Pali das. Ptolemy's 
treatment shows that they were in 
Location of the Paradas Afghanistan. 29 It should be noted here 
that", in the previous verse, the Vayu has 
Aparitdh 30 ( = Afridls), distinct from Paritah. 

Sanskrit authorities group these people along with commu¬ 
nities most of whom are identical with those mentioned by 
Asoka. They also afford data for their location. This will be 
better understood by comparing the following lists :— 

Asolca's inscriptions . 31 —Yona-Kambojas (-Kaiiiboyas) ; 

Aabhaka-Yabhapaiiitis ( = Gamdharas of IIP., V) ; 
Phoja-Pitinikas ( = Itathika-Pitinikrs of EP., Y ); 
Aiiidhra ( — Adlia)-Paladas. 

Ramay ana CK- 13, 1-12).—Kaiiiboja-Yavanas, ftakas, 

Varadas ( = Paradas ). 32 

Mann (10, 11).—Kaihbojas, Yavanas, Sakas, Paradas , 
Pahnavas, (Linas, Kiralas, Daradas, Khavas. 33 (The 

29 Kncyctopaulia Iirit. (11th c:l.), 1, p. 1 J>. 

30 sri^'F^I 3TWRT: I 

aTTfrfirar ^Ejcrsr 11 a., p. iss. 

Their identification with the Afridls is duo to Mr. Jaynohandra 
Vidyaliihkaia (J.Ji.O.It.S., XVIII, 90, 97). Thoy are the same as 
the 4 paryatcv of Darius and Herodotus (1IT, 91). I have heard 
(Ihazni men pronouncing the name as ‘ opaHi ’ and ‘ aparitl 

31 Jayaswal, Hindu Polity (first ed.), I. 11*2-4 5, stands modified 
by this paper. 

32 The countries mentioned are expressly northern (verse 4) and 
in the llimalaj a : 

fejppct i%r%^r«r n 

In tlie prev ious verse, there art' the Mlecchas, Pulindas, Surasenas, 
Prasthalas, Hharatas. Kurus and Madrakas. These Kurus and Madras 
must be the IJttara-Kurus and Uttara-Madras. The former are 
located by Ptolemy in the Pamirs. The Puranas mention the exist¬ 
ence of ‘ colonies of Kshatriyas * in that region ( Matsya , 113. 42). 

33 ^I^TSfl q^fTT: ^|: | 

(:) <^T: ^5TI: II 

The Chinas are the Sina race of (tilgit ( L.S.I ., TX, 4, p. 5, 
n. 5). The Daradas are the modern Dards ; the Kiratas are the 
Kirantis of Nepal. 
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reading Pahnava interchanges with Pahlava in the 
MSS.) 

Mahdbharata. —Sakas, Kambojas, Bahlikas, Yavanas, 
Paradas, Kulihgas, Tahganas. 34 

Harivamsa. —(Yavanas), &akas, Tukliaras, Daradas, 
Paradas, Tahganas, Khasas, Pahlavas, and other 
* barbarians ’ (Mlecchas) of the Himalaya. 35 

Here, in the Harivamsa , v»e have an express location in 
the Himalaya for the Paradas. 36 A passage of the 3faha- 
bhdrata (Sabhd P ., Ch. 52, 2-3) also locates them between 
Western Tibet (Mandaraj and evidently the llinduknsh 
{Meru) range, on the river {Sailoda, 37 which can only be the 
Kunar. 1 cite here the text :— 

qcaiill: lf ,s 

They dealt in i ant-dng ’ gold (of. I A., 4, 225). There can be 
little doubt that- the valley of the Kunar-Ohitral river is meant 
here. 39 They seem to have been allied to the Apaiitas, for the 
form Paiita is very near them. 

The Mahdbharata (Bhisma P.) reads their corrupt variants 
Apardntah and Pardntdh together : 

STT^&T qrar'dRTST 31BTHT: I 

snrcr*m: [n^qrr] ii 

If this be compared with the Vdyu text quoted above, it 
will appear that the Apardntah and Pardntdh of the Maha- 
bhdrata stand for the Ajiaritas and tSiidras of the Vayu. 40 

34 L.S.I., IX, Pt. 4, p. 3. Tanganapura was near Badrinath- 
(Garhwal), see Ibid., IX, Pt. 4, p. 3, n. G. 

35 0440 ; Ibid., IX, Pt. 4, p. 4. 

36 Ibid., IX, Pt. 4, p. 3. 

37 Probably the origin of the classical stories of the river 4 Silas 

38 Southern text, Ch. 78, verses 78-79. 

39 See below further data. 

40 Wilson and Hall, Vishnu Purana, II. 10. 

5 
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It seems certain that there was a community called 
Andhras in the North. The Matsya , in 
Northern Andhras the opening verse on the enumeration of 
the ‘ northern countries has Pur Andhras 
just in the place where Apaiitas are given by tlie Vdyu : 

rawrrar snsrftr*- i 

The Bhdgavata (IX. 20, 30) includes Andhras in a list of 
northern peoples :— 

—Nirnayasagara ed. (1023), p. 414. 

I am not in a position to ascertain whether any tribal 
name in Afghanistan at present corresponds with Andhra. It 
may, however, be pointed out that in the north of Afghanistan^ 
about a hundred miles to the west of Balkli, there is the 
district of Andha-khui marked on the map ; and according to 
the Matsya the Par Andhras were in the Balhika group. 41 

The Ariidhras of AAolca seem to have been the northern 
Andhras, as lie mentions allied and neighbouring units in pairs,, 
e.g., Yona-Kaiiiboja, Bhoja-Pitinika, Bathika-Pitinika, Arhdbra- 
Palida. In the Ilathlgumplia inscription of Kharavela we 
have the Bathikas and Bhojakas fighting together (/£. 7., XX, 
87). Thus we may consider the Amdha-(Andhra-)Palidas to 
have been neighbours. 

These northern Andhras were self-governing (see below), 
while the Baksinapatha Andhra, according to tlie evidence 
of the Asokan inscriidions and of the ASokan stupas noticed by 
the Chinese pilgrims, seems to have been under the imperial 
government. 

Fortunately we are not left merely to infer tlie situation 
Location of Northern ^f the Andhras and Paladas from mere 
Andhras and Paladas strings of names or from a reference to 

in u d * s such a comi>reliensive term as Himavat, 42 

which included the Hindukush, the Pamirs and Tibet. The 

41 I have ascertained since from Nazarkhan, an Afghan of 
Sarafza, Ghazni, that And fieri or Andhrl is a most warlike Gilzai 
tribe in Afghanistan. 

42 H.g., in the Hamayana, Ki. 43. There is a distinction 
between our Himalaya and Ilimavat. 
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Puranas furnish data for a more definite location. There 
is a section in the Puranic geography of Bharatavarsa which 
deals with the watershed of a system of six rivers, three of which 
flow to the east, and three to the west. All these rivers had 
their sources in a lake system calle d Bindu-sara, situated in the 
region known as Himavarsa (literally, ‘ the snow country *). 43 
The three rivers flowing westwards are the Sita (spelt also 
jSlta ), CaJcsu and ftindhu :— 

tftfri Rtererr I srifczprr (0 « 

(See Matsya, ch. 120, 40 ; Vdyn , i. 47, 39 ; Rdmdyana , 
Bala It., 43, 11-14.) 

The countries by the side of each of these rivers are given 
in detail (Matsya, verses 40-49 ; Brahmanda, ii. 18, 41-49). 44 
The fiindhu is undoubtedly the Indus. The CaJcsu is the 
Oxus, the Fo-tsu of Yuan Chwang. 45 It should be noted that 
the Chinese pilgrim describes the Oxus region and the countries 
lying between it and the Indus (on the Indian frontier) in 
Hindu terms, which tally with Hindu geography. The Bharata¬ 
varsa of the Puranas extended up to the southern bank 
of the Oxus, and was larger than the present-day India in that 
direction. 

The name CaJcsu (* eye ’) is a sanskritisation of the original 
name of the Oxus, viz., Aksu, which had been understood as 
aksu ( = 8>kt. aksi, k eye ’). In Sanskrit literature we come 
across its other form, VaJcsu (also Vanksu), which is the origin 
of the Mongolian Baksu, Tibetan Paksu, and Chinese Fo-tsu 
or Po-tsu and is preserved in Vakshan (modern Wakhan). Its 
neighbour, mentioned several times by Yuan Chwang, is spelt 
both as a Sita and Blta (‘ cold ’). There is no room for doubting 
the identity of CaJcsu with Aksu, i.c., the Oxus, supported, as 
this is, by the alternative and real form, VaJcsu. The countries 
on the Caksu, as named in the Pur anas are : 

43 Varsa is, literally, a tract of country subject to its own system 
of rainfall, i.e., having a distinctive climate. The Puranas, however, 
base these divisions on culture, that is, on individual, characteristic 
civilisation. 

44 The Brahmanda text has become more corrupt. 

45 Life , p. 190 ; Beal’s Si-yu-Jci , ii, 289. 
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(1) Chlna-maru ( Vayu), Vlra-maru (Matsya) ; (2) Kalika 4 ® 
( Vayu ), Nangana (Matsya)] (3) Sarva-mulika 47 (Vayu), &uJika 
(Matsya)] (4) Tusara (Tukliara)-cww-And lira ( Vayu), Tusara 
(Matsya)] (5) Tampaka 48 (Vayu), Barbara-Anga (Matsya) ; 

(6) Balhava (Brahmanda), Pahnava (Vayu), Yagrhna (Matsya) y 

(7) Parada (Matsya), Parata (Brahmanda), Darada (Vayu) y 

(8) Saka (Vayu, Matsya) ; Klia&i (Brahmanda). 49 

Kow, avoiding the question of 1 lie identification of each 
of these items, which is outside the scope of this paper, we are 
on firm ground in regard to Tusara, whicli is a well-known 
sxielling for Tukhara (like Sasa for Khasa). Tukhara is 
sufficiently described by Yuan Chwang, 50 who visited all jiarts 
of the area that was included in ancient Tukhara, i.e., the 
districts of the present Afghanistan that go by the names of 
Tokharistan and Badakhshan. The Tukhara country docs 
adjoin the Oxus, and does extend to the valley of the Chitrai 
river, the country of the ancient llaradas and Chinas ( = Sinas) r 
on the east, and marches on the west with Balkh, which it 
once included within its limits. The Puranic description 

46 Tala in the Brahmanda. 

47 Masa-mulika in the Brahmanda. 

48 Lamydka in the Brahmanda. 

49 The texts of the Matsya (r. 250 A.D.) and Vayu (r. 350 A.D.) 
are given below :— 

M. 120: 

zrhwwM. vmft] man. i 45 

— Anand. cd.) 

TTcTI^ 3Rq<j[fsrg: I 4 6 

V. i. 17 : 

3TR JTSirr^ | 

qfqre; 5iq;r^ u 
tprct ^rqq^rq. i 44 

Cf. Hr., II. 18 : 

3i«r Rr55f«i Jrcujfeq;r;i; t 

srrfqur qiisi^ i 46 
ifira; ^q^iag: grqiReft Rtrqftq; n 47 

50 Life , pp. 195-90. 
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would place Parada (the Palada of Asoka) between Balhava^ 
(Balkh) and Darada and Khasa (Dardistan), that is to say, 
the Paradas would be located in what is now Badakhshan. 51 
The Andhras were next to Tukhara. They too were by the 
Oxus. In the time of ASoka there were no Tokhaiis there, 
and probably the Andhras and the Paradas were neighbours, 
the two peoples occuiiying the area between And-khui 
(Afghan-Turkistan) and the frontier of Chitral. It seems 
that the Paradas became insignificant in the early Gupta 
period, when the Vayu was written in its present form, as it 
gives their neighbours, tne Daradas, in their place, contrary to 
the Matsya , which was closed in the Kushan-Andhra period 
(c. 250 A.D.). The neighbours ot the Paradas, called Ambasthas 
by Varahamihira ; XVI, 22), were not the Ambasthas 

of India proper, but the people whom Ptolemy (xviii, 3) calls 
Ambantai and places in the Paropanisadai, to the north of the 
Parietai (see his map in McC-rindle, p. 8). Ptolemy gives the 
other Ambastai separately. 

For our period, Manu is a good guide ; and Manu’s Code 
gives exactly the same situation as the Matsya , viz., 

Paradas—Pallia vas—Chinas—Kir at as—Daradas—Kha £a & 
(X, 44). 

This means that in the time of the Code ( c . 150 B.C.) the 
Paradas and Palhavas extended up to the Chinas (Sinas) and 
Daradas (Dards). Here Palhava seems to me to be a form of 
Valhava (Balkh), v changing to p, a change well known in 
Prakrit and in the area concerned. This Palhava of Manu has 
nothing to do with Parthia. 

Yuan Chwang includes the countries by the upper Oxus 
as well as the Pamirs in Jambudvipa, just 
^Rul^on the^Jxus 3 as ^ ie Puranas include them in Bharata- 
varsa. When ASoka mentioned Jambu¬ 
dvipa, he probably referred to a division greater than Bharata- 
varsa. The then All-India, i.e ., the India up to the Oxus. 

51 We should, however, note that Yuan Chwang's Varadasthana, 
was probably somewhat farther south (see Si-yu-ki , ii. 285). Varada - 
sthana would mean ‘ the land of the Varadas,’ the form Varada 
being a softer development of Parada . The form is met with as 
early as in the Iiamayana. 
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<his empire) was included in it : it was something like Asia. 62 
That ASoka ruled up to the Oxus is proved by his stupa which 
Yuan Chwang saw in the Antarapa, or Andarab, country : 
There is one stupa built by A ^oka-raja ” (Life, p. 195). 

The name Vira-maru (Matsya) was changed into China - 
maru (Vdyu) owing to Chinese political 

P Xoxuf n COTntri , e 3 11 influence reaching up to Persia in the 
first century B.C., embracing the ‘ desert 
country ’ (Russian Turkistan). By this maru (China or Viva) 
were meant the waste lands of Turkistan commencing above 
And-khui on the Oxus. This is also suggested by Vaiaha- 
mihira’s record : 

Palhava-Svcta-Huna (White Iluns)— Chola (i.e northern 63 ) 
—Avagdna ( = Apagdna = A fghan) — Maru—China (XVI, 38). 

This maru was in Zend called mourn , which survives in 
the name Merv. The Puranic enumeration seems to run from 
west to east. Taking the tract between the Oxus and the 


Paropamisus-Hindukush, the 

Puranic 

names 

may be equated 

with the modern names thus 

:— 



Desert 

corresponding to Maru (China) 

Kerki 


ii 

Kalika ? 

And(li)-khui 

jy 

ii 

Andhras 

Balkh 

n 

ii 

Valhava 

Badakhslian 

ii 

ii 

Parada 

Shiglinan-Wakhan 

ii 

ii 

Saka 

Pamirs 

ii 

ii 

Khasa 


In the time of Asoka, the districts of northern Afghan¬ 
istan now known as And-khui, Mazar-i-Sharif and Khulmleem 


52 Otherwise it would be identical with Bharatavarsa; but it 
seems that a term was designedly adopted to indicate a wider area. 
In Hindu geography Jambudvlpa is made up of several varsas, 
including Bharatavarsa. 1 shall show in my note on the Aparamtas 
of Asoka that lie employed technical terms of Hindu geography. 
The wider significance of the name Jambudvlpa dates from a time 
anterior to ASoka, and the name is to be found used in that wider 
sense in the Buddhist canon as well as in the Epics. See “ Procla- 
H57*? 11 °* ^°k a as a Buddhist and his Jambudvlpa,” I.A., LXII. 

53 Cf . Ency. Brit. (11th ed.), XIII, 330. 
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to have been under the Andhras, and Badakhshan under the 
Paradas. 

The correct form of the name of the country is Parada 
^ ( Varada ), and of that of the people* 

Parada, as Valhava would be the place 
name, and Valhaveya and (Valhika) the name of the people^ 
The present-day Baradzai , a Durrani tribe, allied to the 
Yusuf-zai, seems to be their representative. 

There has been a misreading and misapprceiation of a 
r ,„ term in Bock Series XIII. In connection 

I ho a-Raja-Viziya ... ,, . „ . ... 

of A^oka * with these self-governing communities* 

the emperor, after noting the success of 
his measures in the kingdoms of his foreign neighbours, outside 
his empire, records his success with regard to certain communi¬ 
ties, ‘ here ’, i.c., within his empire. To take the translation 
of Hultzscli :— 

And this ( dhamma-vijaya , i.c., 1 conquest by morality ’) has- 
been won repeatedly by Devanariipriya both (here) and among all 
his borderers, even as far as. . . .where the Yona king named Antiyoga. 

Likewise here, in the king’s territory among the Yonas and 
Kambojas. . . . ” 54 

£ In the king's territory ' is a translation of raja-visayamhi 
(Girnar). [The second member of the phrase had been mis¬ 
read by Biihler as visavaji (Kalsi). 1 have compared the 
letters of the edition, and satisfied myself that Hultzseli’a 
reading is correct. What Biihler read as ji is really si • and it 
has to be read along with visava as visavasi ( = Skt. visaye) r 
corresponding with the Girnar visayamhi.] 

But the grouping of the t wo words hida and Idja-(visavasi) 
is wrong. It should be hidaldjavisavasi 
that is to say, it is ‘ hida-', or ‘ hida-' [= iha], a-raja-visaye 
(i.e., ‘ heTe, in the non-monarchical tract ’). The Girnar version 
has also hida , not hida (see plate, p. 26). 55 At Kalsi we have 
both the forms, hida and hida, but Girnar has only hida (for 
Skt. iha). It is thus clear that hidaraja (hida a-rdja , hida 

64 Inscriptions of Asoka , 1925, p. 48. 

55 The point has been missed by Hultzscli owing to the vowel 
sign not being prominent. 
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<xraja) is engraved. This sort of sandhi is well known in Asoka’s 
inscriptions (cf. Hultzsch, pp. lviii, Ixxiii). 56 

[In the term a-rdja vis ay a, visaya probably has a technical 
meaning. It was a part of the empire, a province or a governor¬ 
ship, an administrative unit, like the visaya of Antaravedl of 
the Guptas. There was probably a province of these republics, 
a separate imperial administrative unit, a protectorate pro¬ 
vince, like the Central Indian Agency of our day.] 

II. Aparamta , not Aparamta , and Asoka's Aparamtas 
There is misapprehension with regard to another word. 
In Bock Series V, the text has been taken as aparamta , and as 
meaning ‘ western neighbours ’, taking the word as made up 
of apara + amta . It might also be analysed as a-para + amta, 
i.e., the ‘ home ’ or ‘inside’ neighbours; or possibly as avara 
+ amta , the ‘ inferior ’ neighbours. But these interpretations 
must be given up as inadmissible, for the reading is Aparamta 
{at Girnar, Apardta ; at Dhaull, Apalamtd ), i.e., ‘ the peoples 
belonging to Aparanta.” The Apalamia of Kalsi is therefore 
to be taken as used just like the Apardntdk of the Puranas. 
Aparanta is a term used by Hindu geographers : it means the 
division of India called ‘ Western India \ This Western India 
is thus described about 250 A.D. ( Matsya Parana, 113, 49-51) : 

d*TT hN Sri [tt] 57 II 

[^\f s I 

flRT21 I 

Cf. Bralmanda , ii, xvi, p. 27 (Venk. ed., verses 51-62). 
X X X X X X X fWpsRT I 

56 Hultzsch translates as 44 western borderers,” Inscriptions of 
As ok a, 1925, p. 10. I had previously suggested this rendering 
{Hindu Polity , 1921, i. 43) ; but this is not maintainable, as we shall 
presently see. 

57 Wd, corrected from the Vdyu text. 

58 qjf, corrected from the Vdyu text. 

59 in the printed text is an obvious misreading. 
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3prfci»r: qjfoqjrr gifor x ^ \ 

qr&qr^ fifRidrsr *j? u 60 n 

rT^r %^T 3R*TU: I 

srrRranshr ?r %qRcR-?nfer u 61 n 

*MTIg3r: ST£ tfR^TcRTT I 

qr^qTSJ 3TRrfr^rg|: II 62 II 

arrows*. 

O/. Vdyu, 45, 128-131. 

.3T7*mrf*Rr4rT I 

^^Rr: inssrcr gnr: ^ u 

g%qr^r girara ^rorTCrralh i 
rrqrr §*£ren^r eq %q twit*, ii 
snfoFircrra % ^n?ir % %?n^n?r4^T: u 
vtr 00 q^r: ^toiI^tt: *rra&cfa I 

srasfarw gtigrsr 3TdrrWgt: n 

^er strirttst [ = emfara]® 1 

The extra line in the Vdyu gives a definite datum in 
SflR^r (miscopied as ^?Wrt:), i.e ., from Surparaka, tlie 
modern Sopara, which is described as the capital of Aparanta 
in E.I., XI. The name probably owed its origin to Surparaka 
having been the port for sailing to Assyria (Sura). qj^RTT: 
are the modern Kacchis, the Gujarati-speaking people living in 
Cutcli (Kaccli) Samaheydh I have subdivided as sa-Mdheydh y 
‘ with the people of the Malii valley ’. Sarasvata refers to the 
river Sarasvatl, still bearing its old name. It is to the west 
of the Malii. Cf. Varaliamihira : 

^r^dfg^-g^-^Rr^T^R-^R^T^T: I 
tot *r^tT qferm i (31) 

According to the above text, Aparanta, lit., ‘ the western 
end, ’ extended from Xasik to the Ran of Kaccli, including the 
area now called Thar Parkar on the northern edge of the Ran. 
It is for the most part identical with the Gujarat country, witli 


60 Ananda^ram a text : 

61 *TRRdT is a misreading for the 3pTtTd7 of the Matsya . 
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probably a later extension beyond the Tapti river (Tdpakaih 
saha). 62 

Now, who were A&oka's Aparamta ? The inscriptions 
are not very helpful here ; in fact they are positively confusing, 
as will be seen from the extracts quoted below :— 

Girnar— Yona-Kdmboja-Gamdhdrdna?h (1) Bistika (incorrect 
for Bdstika)-P(e)tenikanam ye va jri amne Aparatd (2). 

Mansehra—Practically the same as above, except that it 
reads Bathika-Pitinikana. 

KalsI— Yona-Kamboja-Gamdhdldnam e va pi amne Apa- 
lamtd. 

Shahbazgarhi— Yona-Kamboya-Gamdharanarh Bathikanam 
Pitinikanam ye va pi Aparamta . 

Dhauli—Y ona-Kambocha-GarndJialcsu Laihika-Pitenikesu e 
va pi amne Apalamtd . 

It will be noticed that Girnar, Mansehra and Dhauli 
would describe at least the second group (Kastrika-Pitinika) 
as Aparantas, and would seem to indicate that there were 
other Aparantas among whom Asoka carried on his propa¬ 
ganda of positivism. Shahbazgarhi, on the other hand, would 
indicate both groups as non-Aparanta, while Kalsi knows only 
the lirst group, and will make them Aparaiiitas ! The first 
group, we know from the Bdmdyana downwards, to be 
udicydh (Northerners), and never Westerners. We have to 
regard Kills! as defective, in omitting by mistake the mention 
of Bd^trika-Pitinikanam. Similarly the Shahbazgarhi text 
is to be considered defective, as omitting by mistake ahe (other) 
before Aparamta. The mistake at Shahbazgarhi shows that 
in Gandhara (Province) the engraver or writer on the rock did 
not know that Rathikas and Pitinikas were Apart riitas or that 
they were neighbours, for he makes them Separate and does 
not group them. The mistake also shows that Yona- 
Kaiiiboja-Gandhara, which the writer knew r well, were not 

62 .Tayamahgala, commentator of the Vdtsydyana Kdmasutra , 
•similarly describes Aparanta <as bordering on the Western Sea 

) and (next to it) Data, 4 which lies to 
the west of Western Malava,* i.e. f the Ujjayani country (3Tq‘^q‘T^5q- 
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Aparamtas. The writer at KalsI, who does not use the form 
Aparamta but has Apalamta, missed or omitted the real 
Aparantas and employed the non-technical apalamta , and 
writing as he was in the upper Siwaliks, he might correctly 
call the Peshawaris and Kabulis ‘ the Westerners \ The true 
text is at Girnar, Mansehra and Dauli, according to which, read 
in the light of Sbahbazgarhl, the peoples to whom Aparamta 
applied were the Rathika (Rdstrika)-Pitinikas (Petenikas). 

Having Pitinikas as one of the Aparanta administrative 
units, we can safely infer that the next neighbours, the 
Bhojas ( Bhoja-Pitinika , Rock XIII), were included in the 
‘ other Aparantas». We have t hus three communities who 
were Aparantas : 

Bhojas 

Rastrikas 

Pitinikas 

The Rastrikas were the connecting link between the two, 
and must have been in a position from which they could link 
the Pitinikas and the Bhojas with themselves. Thus, if we 
can fix the localities of the other two, we can guess the position 
of the Pitinikas almost to a certainty. 

For a period of less than a hundred years after A6oka, we 
have the evidence of Kharavela (P.I., XX. 79) that “all the 
Rathikas and Bhojakas ” fought against him together. This 
shows that there was more than one Rathika republican chief 
and probably more than one Bhojaka republican chief, and 
that the two were distinct, though closely allied. They were 
probably, therefore, close neighbours : Bhoja-Rastrika-Pitinika 
made really one group. 

According to a passage of the Mahabharata one had to 
cross the Chambal to reach the Bhoja 
r pmnik""Ld^lofa’ State and Nava-Kastras or Nine Rastras.®* 
States According to another passage, the Bhojas 

were between Kaiusa and Sindh (Sindhu- 
Pulindakas). 64 The Bhojas were allied to Krisna’s kinsmen, tho 
Andhaka-Vrisnis, and migrated with them to Western India 
from &urasena. They must have settled neaT them, that is near 

03 Scibhd-Parvan, Ch. 31 (1-7). 

64 Bhisma-Parvan, cited by Wilson and Hall; F.P., ii, 15S 
(Ch. IX, 38-40). 
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Kathiawar. The position suggested by the Malabharata 65 
is below Sindh and to the west of the Malavas, with whom 
are associated the Kaiusas (*71 Malsya, 113. 52). 

By crossing the Chambal one came into the Malava country. 
The locality thus suggested is between Sindh and Malava. 
The limit of the Malavas in Western India was Mount Abu, 
Arbuda (Arbuda-Malavdh), i.e ., the Aravali range. Leaving 
the Bliojas here, let us see if we can be more definite about 
the Rastrikas or Latliikas. 

Our best guide here is Ptolemy. Tie places Larike between 
the mouth of the Mahi river and the peninsula of Kathiawar 
{McCrindle, p. 38) and extends its dominions from the mouth 
of the Narmada (Barygaza) to the east of Indo-Skythia or 
Sindh (McCrindle, p. 152). Ptolemy's Poulindai , whom Yule 
places to the NE. of the Ran of Kaceh (McCrindle, p. 157), 
are the tfindhu-Pulin das of the Sanskrit texts. Idrilca is an 
exact rendering of Pdstrika in its Prakrit form. 

We have thus on the authority of Ptolemy (e. 150 A.D.) 
Larike extending from Bharoaoh to the Gulf of Kaceh, i.e. 9 
the modern Gujarat (west of Western Malwa). Larike seems 
to have extended up to the river Sarasvati—noted by Varalia- 
mihira as t he limit of Western India (^21 

^ : )—which rises from the Aravali hills and falls into the 
Gulf of Kaceh. Ptolemy’s limits of Larike coincide with those 
of Latn-dcs'a of Sanskrit writers (Apara-Mdlava^ascimena 
Jjdta-dcsa). The names Lathi, a State in Kathiawar, and 
Batlii, a caste name among Marwari (Malav-war) VaiSyas 
preserve the ancient Hathika. 

The Pitinikas, for the reasons indicated above, should have 
lived somewhere between the lower courses of the Mahi and 
Sarasvati rivers. Now, about 40 miles to the soutli-by-east of 
Almiadabad lies the modern town of Pet,lad, in what is now 
part of the Baroda State. The old name of this place was 
Petila (see AJS.R.W.C., 1920, pp. 47, 60). Petila = Pctina. I 
think there can be little doubt that in this name we have a 
survival of the ancient Pitinika, Petinika, Pctenika (omitting 
the suflix), and that it suits the location otherwise suggested. 65 

65 For a Pettani from Gujarat in the seventh century see Moraes, 
JiadumbakuUi, p. G5. 
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The Bhojas, who, according to the Mahabharata , Bhisma-P. 
list, should have resided below the Ban of Kacch, must have 
occupied Kacch. The Bastrikas, in the middle, extended up 
to the frontiers of the Pitinikas and the Bhojas. The 
Bhojakas , a caste, are to-day mostly found in Cutcli and 
Kathiawar. 66 


Maha-Rastra in 
Daksinapatha 


The Maha-Bastras were, according to the Puranas, in the 
Daksinapatha (Vayu). They were thus 
not an Aparanta people. The Bastiikas 
should not, therefore, be identified with 
them. It is probable that some of t lie Bathikas and Bhojas 
moved down to the other side of the Satpura hills, and settled 
there. But their chief home, especially in Asoka’s time, was 


to the north of the 
Kathiawar to Kacch. 


Narmada, in Gujarat proper, from 


In the time of the Periplus (c. 80 A.D.) the very area called 
„ . , by Ptolemv ‘ Larike 5 was called ‘ Abiria ’. 

Rastnkas and Abiria f ~ . 

It seems that the Abluras of Gujarat were 
the Bastrikas of Asoka and the Yadavas of the Mahd- 
bhdrata . Again and again in that area we find republicans. 
In the time of the Mahabharata there are Andhaka- 
Vrsnis and Bhojas (Yadavas); in the time of Asoka 
we have the Bastrikas and Bhojas ; in the time of Kharavela 
we have the Bathikas and Bhojakas ; in the time of Samudra 
Gupta we have the Abhiras, while a contemporary Puranic 


66 Kntlioven, in his Tribes and Castes of Bombay (I, 229) writes : 
•“ Bhojaks, also known as Magas, are found in considerable numbers 
in Kathiawar and Cutcli. They were originally Shrimali Brahmans 
Avho adopted the .Tain faith for a living.” 

Bai Bahadur lliralal, in a letter to me, notes their absence in 
the Central India States. In Rajputana their number in 1931 was 
2,754. In 1901 they were all returned from Mewar, which is not far 
from Cutch. These facts point to Cutcli being their original home. 

I have ascertained at Koncli, near Tekari in the Gaya district, 
that Sakaldvipi Brahmans are also called Bhojakas . In the Deoba- 
ranark inscription of Jlvita Gupta II, Bhojakas appear as priests 
of the sun-god. The Sakal-dvipa, or Sakadvipa, from which they 
came to Bihar was evidently Indo-Scythia, which comprised Cutch 
arid Sindh. In the time of Asoka the Bhojakas, who survived till 
Kharavela’s time as a jiolitical community, must be regarded as 
•connected with the ancient Bhojas. 
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text designates the Saurastras and Avantyas— 4 Abhlras ,67 
in the time of Kumara Gupta I and Skanda Gupta we have the 
Pusyamitras there. These were all one and the same or allied 
people, with different names at different times. 

The treatment of these two in ASoka’s inscriptions shows 
m . that to some extent the Bhojas were 

identical with the Rastrikas, for in Rock 
P. Y and Rock P. XIII they interchange like the Nabhakas. 
and Gandliaras. It seems that the Bhojas were amongst 
the Rastrikas, as the Nabhas were amongst the Gandharas. 

III. Asoka’s Republicans 

Paradas and (Northern) Andhras are not in the list of 
ft am gh ax (republics) of the Artlia-Bdstra . But they are included 
in Asoka’s a-rdja visaya list which has the Kambojas which is 
common to both. 

The Sourastras, who had been a republic (samgha) at the 
time of Kautilya’s Artha-Sdstra, soon ceased to be so in t he very 
time of Ohandragupta, who had a governor in Surastra 
(modern Sorath). Their political status was changed. Herne 
we do not find them in Asoka’s republican list. Kamblioja, 
which had been a republic in early Maurya times, was still so 
in Anoka’s time, but the Ksatriya-Sreni ceased to be so. The 
enumeration in the Artha-Sdstra is followed in essence by Asoka 
the Artha-Sdstra's list being : 

4 Kdmbhoja—Surds tra — Ksairiya—Sreni and others ’ 

( Kautilya , Bk. X.) 

The Kamblioja of Kautilya probably included the Yavanas 
and the Nablias, and his Surastra iirobably included the 
Rastrikas. 

The second list of Kautilya is :— 

(a) Lioehavika—Yrijika—Mallaka (Eastern India), 

(b) Madraka — Kukura — Kuril — Panchala and others 

(Eastern Panjab to Madhyadesa) who lost their politi¬ 
cal status by the time of A6oka, though the Madrakas 
reappear in the succeeding centuries and continue up 
to 350 A.D. (*.c., the time of Samudra Gupta) as 
republican. 

67 Bhdgavala ( cf . Vishnu) in Pargiter’s PT., p. 54 ; J.B.O R S 
XIX, 119-150. ’ ’’ 
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The republics with political powers and full autonomy in 
the time of ASoka are a limited list (Rock P. Xlll): (i) the 
Yavanas, the Kambojas, the Nablias and Nabha-Pamtis, the 
Bhojas and the Rastrika-Pitinikas, and (u) the Andhras (on 
the Oxus), with the Paradas. 

(The latter are found under a king, Pdradan shah, in 
293-294 A.D. ( Paikuli Inscription, pp. 117-119, Berlin, 1924). 

Asoka’s line of demarcation is Meru (Hindukush) with 
. , .... Nisadha (Paropa-Nisad). Those to the 

south of the Meru-Nisadha frontier are 
the above (?'), and those to the north of them, in Himavarsa 
(Imaus), are the (u). 68 The territory commencing frcm the 
Hindukush is counted by Asoka in liis India, which was some¬ 
thing like Bharatavarsa. The Greek writers have preserved 
the tradition that some reckoned India from the Hindukush, 
and some from the Indus or the Kdplien. The latter was what 
the Puranas call Kumaiidvipa. Asoka s Oxus Province was in 
his Jambudvipa, which had been a well-established term before 
his time, as the Pali canon shows. The Oxus Province we 
find included by the Puranas in Bharatavarsa and Jambudvipa 
—on the other side of the Jambu river. It seems that the 
Jambu river 69 and Meru (Hindukush) constituted the limits of 
Maurya India, otherwise Asoka would have started his 
araja-visaya enumeration with the Andhra-Paladas. Up to 
the Hindukush we find an acutal Hindu population : 6asi-gupta 
was a ruler there in the time of Alexander. Asoka’s dividing 
line has a geographical meaning, which is explained by the 
Greek authors writing on the limits of India, and the Hindu 
divisions of Bharatavarsa and Himavarsa. 

Kamboja (Girnar, Kills! and Mansehra, Y and XIII), w-ith 
its valiants, Kmhboya (Shahbiizgarhi, Y, XIII) and Kamboca 

68 It is definitely clear that the Hindus named the two ranges, 
and it was their nomenclature which the Creeks found in use. In 
the Puranic geography Meru and Nisadha are adjoining, and between 
them the Jambu river flow's ( Vdyu). Their Jambu-tree was probably 
the blue plum, which is associated in India with Turkistan (‘alu 
Bokhara 4 the round fruit from Bokhara ’) and which in shape 
appears like the jdmun fruit of India proper. 

69 Probably Panjshir. Sec “Jambudvipa of Asloka,” I.A., LXIT 
108 69 . 
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(Dliauli, V), is the Kambhoja of the Artha-tidstra (Bk. XI, 
c . 135). The regular form, however, in Sanskrit literature, 
from Yaska and the Ramdyaiia down to mediaevalinscripticns, 
is Kamboja (country) and Kamboja (people). 70 The form 
Kamboya suggests that in Asoka's time the name was pro¬ 
nounced thus in the country itself. From this, ‘Kamboh/ 
the name of a numerous Hindu caste found in the Panjab, 71 
is derived. Their tradition is that they came from Gajni (i.e. r 
Ghazni), 4 near Kambay \ 72 

Kabul seems to be connected with the ancient Kamboja. 
The capital of the latter, according to the Buddhist sutras , 
was Dvaraka. 73 

The Kaiiibojas were between the Yavanas (Yonas of 
Asoka) and the Gandharas. These Yavanas were pre-Alexander 
Yavanas, who are noted in the same x^osition in the JRdmdyana 
( Kiskindhd , 43, 11— Kamboja-yavanans caiva) and in the Pali 
canon ( Yona-Kcnhbojcsu ). 74 These Yavana-Kaiiibojas of the 
Pali texts had no Brahmanas according to the Pali canon 
and Asoka (RockP. XIII) : they had only free men and slaves, 
which is an accurate description of a Greek community. The 
Pali form, Yona-Kamboja, here evidently refers to the Yonas 
who were in the Kamboja country and had become a part of 
it and were regarded more as Karhbojas than Yonas. In 
1910 1 had pointed out 75 that these were pre-Alexander 
Yavanas, the Yavanas of Panini and Manu, for Manu treats 
them as a Hindu tribe; and I identified them with the com¬ 
munity at Xysa, below the Ilindukush (Meru), with their 
president Akoubi (A-Kaubhl). The latter official presided over 
the peox>le who dwelt between the Hindukush and the Kubha 

70 Of. Wilson and [fall, Vishnu Purdna , references in Index. 

71 Itose, Glossary of Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and North- 
Western Frontier Province , ii, 412 ff. 

72 Ibid., p. 444. 

73 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , pp. 23-28. 

74 Majjhinm , ii. 119 (pointed out by Mr. C. D. Chatterji). 
These Yonas-Kambojas had only two varnas (castes), viz., drya (free 
men) and das a (slaves) ; and one could change to the other. 

75 While delivering my Tagore Law Lectures before the Calcutta 
University. See Tagore Lectures , 1919, p. 83 ; see pp. 124-25 above. 
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(Kabul) river, i.e ., to the ncrth of that river. They claimed 
kinship with Alexander’s Greeks, which was acknowledged. 
Patanjali notes their janapada : Naisyo nama janapadah 
(If., IV. 1. 4 on P., 4. 1. 170). 

From Arrian we get some light cn 1 lie identification of 
Yona-Kamboja-Garhdharas of Asoka. In 
„ V . OI 1 1 f''- Kam l )OJ /y', the edicts these are grouped together, which 
means, they were all neighbours situated in 
this order. The enumeration is scientific, being in geographical 
sequence, from west to east, which is coniiimed by Arrian (1) 

“ The regions beyond the river Indus on the west are inhabited, 
up to the river Ivophen, by tw r o Indian tribes, the Astakenoi and the 
Assakenoi, who are not men of great stature like the Indians on 
the other side of the Indus, nor so brave, nor yet so .swarthy as most 
Indians. .. .The Nysaioi, however, are not an Indian race, but des¬ 
cendants of those w*ho came into India with Dionysos. . . .The district 
in which be planted this colony he named Xysaia (= the Naisya 
janapada of Patanjali). . . .and the city itself Nysa. But the mountain 
close by the city, and on the lower slopes of which it is built, is 
designated Mercs (Mem). . . .In the dominions of the Assakenoi there 
is a great city called Massaka, the seat of the sovereign power which 
controls the whole realm. And there is another city, Peukelaitis 
(Pnskalavatl), which is also of great size and not far from the Indus. 
These settlements lie on the other side of the river Indus, and extend 
in a western direction as far as the Kophen.” 

Arrian, in the above passage, indicates that Puskalavatl 
was easternmost in this enumeration, and his Assakenoi, or 
the Asvakas, were on the Kabul river and between the Kysa 
Yavanas and Puskalavatl. Puskalavatl was in Gandhara. 
Asoka’s Kambojas were between the Yavanas and Gandhara. 
The Kambojas of Asoka and of the Sanskrit and Pali texts 
thus occupy exactly the same position as Arrian's Assakenoi 
(Asvakas). We thus get another name for the Kambojas, i.c. y 
Asvakas. The Kambojas were famous for tlieir horses, and 
as cavalry-men (asva-yuddha-kusalah) ; 76 Asvakas, ‘horsemen,’ 
was the term popularly applied to them. 

Arrian, starting his enumeration from the Indus west¬ 
wards, mentions t-lie Astakenoi first, which 
Nabiiaka means that they were in Gandhara. The 

Astakas are the well-known Astaka-rdjya , 4 the Confederacy 

76 Mahcibhdraia , 105. 5 (Kumbakonam ed.). 
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of Eight \ 77 They are now represented by Haslitnagar, tlie 
- Eight Cities 5 tract on the lower Swat in the neighbourhood 
of Puskalavatl (Cliarsadda). The Gandhara of A6oka was 
divided into two parts, (1) on the eastern side of the Indus, 
with Taksasila as capital, which was an Imperial 
Province, and (2) the Bajaur and Swat region under autonom¬ 
ous (city) states, with Puskalavatl as the biggest town amongst 
them. They formed a league of eight city-states. Now, in 
Rock P. V. we have the Gamdharas, and in Bock P. XIII we 
have in their place (in the a raj a- vis ay a group) the Nabhaka- 
Nabha-pamtis ( = pahkti), Here the section of Gandhara 
which was not under direct imperial rule was distinguished 
by these two names. Precisely in this region (Bajaur-Bwat) 
we have now the Nahaka community and the Nahaki Pass. 
Nahaka is the exact equivalent of Nabhaka. I have already 
given other reasons 78 for placing the Nabhaka and the Nabha 
pahkti , or ‘ Nabha lines,’ in Gandhara, on the authority of 
the grammatical literature, where they appear as NabJidka 
and Vrna Nabha. As Mr. C. E. A. W. Oldham points out, 
the name survives in Una in Swat, identified by Sir Aurel 
Stein with Aornos. 79 Pahkti is a synonym of sreni, ‘line/ 
which is often used to denote a league of republicans. The 
Nabhakas and Nabha-paiiitis had their confederacy of eight 
city-states. If we take the second member as Nabha Pamti 
(as we already have the Nabhakas), the Pamti would be ‘the 
Pa lilt is ’ in league with the dahlias, and would be identical 
with the Paktyes or people of the Paktyika or Paktyike country 
named by Herodotus. 80 The Nabhas occupied the country 
just to the south of the gold-trading Dardisfanls. 

Nabhaka and Nfibhaka occur as designations of Bishis 
in the Piy 1 cda. Nablia-nedistha Miinava is well known as 
one who was left out in partition by his father, Manu. Ndbha- 
nedistha , ‘nearest in descent,' has retained that meaning in 

77 Cf. C.IJJ ., p. 355, n. 

78 P. 123 above. 

79 kt Compare the modem name, Una (Paslitu, Unra) of the 
lofty ridge in eastern Swat identified by Sir Aurel Stein with the 

Aornos of Alexander’s campaign (A.S.I. Mem., 42, pp. 89, 90”_ 

(\ K. A. \V. O., Jt.-Kditor. I.A.. UXII. 132. 

80 See Cary's trans.. iii. 102 ; iv. 44. 
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the A vesta (Vedic Index , i. 442). The Nahhas appear to have 
been a Vedic community. 

The Nabhas are now the Pathans of the Swat valley. 
* City-states ’ (qrama-rastrani) were a tradition preserved and 
remembered down to the time of Varahamihira : 

Traigartta-Paurava‘Amba8tha-Pdrata-Vatadhdna-Ya> i dh(yah r 
tfdrasvata-Arjundyana-Matsydrdha-grdrnardstrdni. 

—Brihat-S XVI. 22. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


Republics in Suriga Times and Later 

In the Sunga period we have some of the old republics 
/'that survived the Maury an policy. These, as observed above, 
were mostly powerful leagues. There were, however, some 
individual republican states also in the Suhga period. Most 
of these, now known from their coins, appear to be new states. 
The majority of the older states do not come on the stage 
again ; and the necessary conclusion is that they were obli- 
terated during the Maurya imperialism. Their next destroyer 
was the foreign rule of the Indo-Greeks and the Northern 
Satraps. The presence of these barbarians leads to a new 
phenomenon in the history of Hindu republics, namely, 
migration of the stronger republics to Rajput ana. 

The Yaudheyas were one of the older class. They not 

Yaudheyas ()I dy survive the Mauryan empire and tlie 

Sunga empire 1 but also the Satraps and 
the Kushans. There is evidence of their long life both in the 
coins struck by them and the inscriptions making adverse 
references to them. The atmosphere of the Second Century 
A.O. is full of their military glory. Rudradaman in the 
second century A.O. describes them as “rendered proud , as 
they were, by having manifested their title of heroes among all 
Kshatriyas ” and “ who cannot be subjugated .” 2 

They appear in the inscription of Samudra Gupta 5 amongst 
the group-setting limit to the Imperial Gupta Province (fourth 
century A.C.). There is a unique inscription of theirs in an 
ornate script discovered in the State of Bliaratpur 4 mentioning 

1 For their coins and mint at Rohtak in the Suriga period, see 

JJi.OJi.S., Vol. XXII, 59. 

2 toiH'— e p . h,d„ vm, 

i>- ' 

3 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 8 ; 

tW JTTs^T.... 

1 Fleet, Ibid., p. 251, he bore the title of Maharaja, Maha- 
JScndpati . 
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the elected president (‘ who has been made the leader,' Fleet 
of the Yaudheya-gana. This is taken to belong to the Gupta 
period. 

Their coins which extend from the Suhga period to the 
fourth century of the Christian era, are found in the Eastern 
Punjab and all over the country between the Sutlej and 
.Jumna rivers. Two large finds have been discovered at 
■Sonpat between Delhi and Karnal. 5 

It seems that before the second century A.C. they had 
already moved towards Western RajpiPana as it is there that 
Rudradaman encountered them, his own dominions including 
Maru. Evidently the Yaudheya territory was very large. 6 
They seem to have left their original seat in early Kushan 
limes. 

On one type of their coins (Sunga period) they stamp 
the figure of a moving elephant and that of a bull. And the 
coin is struck in the name of the Yaudheyas 4 Yaudheyanam ’, 
4 Of the Yaudheyas \ On the second type they give the 
representation of the God Karttikeya, 6 the presiding deity of 
Heroism and War, and name him on the coin. In fact the coin 
itself is significantly dedicated to the Deity of Heroism. In 
other words, the figure is their La Liberie. The third type is 
purely constitutional. It is struck in the name of the Yaudheya- 
gana or Yaudheya Parliament for Republic] (Yandheya-Ganasya 
Jay a : 4 Victory of the Yaudheya Gana 7 ). The figure on it is a 
warrior with a spear in the pose of dignified 4 tri-bliahga ’— 
representing the type of their citizen-soldier. Some coins bear 
4 dm ’ (two) and some 4 tri ’ (three). 7 These probably refer to 
their three sections, like Patafijali’s trika Salahkayanas. 8 


5 l v. Smith, Cat . of Coins in the 

Indian Museum , Vol. I, 105, 181. 

G The Mahabhdrata divides their territory in Bahudhdnyaka and 
Maru-bhumi ; Rolutaka (Rolitak) was the capital of the former, which 
was dear to Karttikeya, J.B.O.R.S ., XXII, 00. 

7 Cunningham, C.A.I., pp. 75—70 ; Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. 
XIV, pp. 141- 42 ; J. B. O. R. S ., XXII. 50 on Rohtak finds. 

8 Patanjali on Panini, V. 1.58. 
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The inscription of the Yaudheyas proves that they had an 
Yauilheya constih, elected President. The order is issued by 
tion from monumental him describing himself ns the ‘ President 
records made by the Gana of the Yaudheyas’. 9 It is 

not clear whether the records found in the district of Hoshyarpur 
are impressions of official seals or coins. In any case, the coin 
and the seal would bear the same lakshanas—the lakshanas of 
the 8am gha . The constitutional significance of the records is. 
of great value. They are in the name of the Yaudheyas and 
their cabinet or executive committee. The latter are called 
‘ mantradharas ’—‘ those vested with the policy of state : ’ 

(‘ Yodheydnam jaya Mantradharanam,). 10 

The Yaudheyas are lost to history some time before the 
Their end seventh century. For Varahamihira gives 

the traditional geography and has no 
living fact before him when he places them with the Gandharas. 
The Johiyii Rajputs who are found on the banks of the Sutlej 
along the Bahawaljmr Frontier have been identified as modem 
representatives of the ancient Yaudheyas. 11 This identifica¬ 
tion appears to be sound both on philological and territorial 
grounds. 


The Madras who originally had their capital at iSakala 
Madras (Sialkot.) and who gave their name to 

the country around Sakala, also migrated 
downwards and became a neighbour of the Yaudheyas. They 
too are mentioned by Samudra Gupta. Their further history 
is lost and they disappear like their friends. The Madras 
seem to have been too conservative to take to the new system 
of issuing signed coins. They adhered to the old punch- 
marked : they have not left a single specimen of inscribed coins. 


9 Bijayagadh stone inscr. (C. Fleet, (7./., p. 252) | aJpPT- 

3.^RHn%- 

3gr . 

Success ! Of Maharaja, malia-scnapati. . .who has been made 

President (leader) by the Yaudheya Parliament. 

(lie) after wishing health to the Brahmin head-man and to the 
Settlement writes : “ There is. ... ” 

10 Proceedings 1881, pp. 138-40. 

11 Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. XIV, p. 140. 
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The Malavas and the Kshudrakas re-appear in the Sung a 


Malavas and 
Kshudrakas 


times. Patanjali knows them and men¬ 
tions some victory of the Kshudrakas 
which they by themselves, alone, had 


won. 12 But in subsequent centuries they are no longer trace¬ 


able. They were probably fully amalgamated with the 


Malavas during their migration from the Punjab to eastern 
Rajputana. The Malavas were in their new homes about 
150-100 B.C., as evidenced by the earliest type of their coins 


found at Karkota Nagar (Jaipur State). 13 This was just the 
time of the inroad of the Parthian 6akas. 13t * The Malavas seem 


to have migrated via Bhatinda (Patiala State) where they have 
left traces of their name (in ‘Malawai ’ dialect extending from 
Ferozepore to Bhatinda, L.8.I., IX. i, p. 709). Before 58 B.C. 
the Malavas are found besieging the Uttamabhadras to the west 
of Ajmer which was relieved by the forces of Nahapana. 14 


In 58 B.C. 14 Nahapana is defeated and killed by Gautaml- 
putra who re-struck Nahapana’s coins, and the Gana of the 
Malavas counted the beginning of Krita from that date. 15 
Their Gana adopted the date to measure future time (Kala- 
jnanaya 16 ). The era was ‘made authoritative by their use \ 17 
The authority of that Era of Prowess (Vikrama) still reigns: 
we use it to this day. The Malavas subsequently covered the 
whole of the vast area to the south of Nagar, which perma¬ 
nently bears their name. They are mentioned in the list of 
Samudra Gupta’s subordinates along with other republicans, 


12 Not as a member of the League. Patanjali on Panini, V. 3. 52 : 

1?a V. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum , Calcutta , 
Vol.I, p. 161. 

13 “ Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. XIV, p. 150. 

14 Epigraphia Indica , Vol. VIII, p. 44 ; Jayaswal, Historical 
Position of Kalki, etc., I. A ., 1917, pp. 151-52 ; on the date of Naha¬ 
pana and Gautamlpufcra, J.B.O.lt.S ., I. 102. 

15 Sec references to Krita in Gupta I)iscriptions having dates in 
Malava years. 

16 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions , p. 154. 

17 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, p. 320. (sft 3131% 
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the Yaudheyas, the Madras, the Arjunayanas, etc. In the 
Gupta period they retire into the Unknown. Their era was 
used by great sovereigns of Malava from the fourth to the sixth 
centuries. This would not have been done if the Malava-gana 
had been still subsisting, for that would have denoted sub¬ 
ordination of the sovereigns using the era. They certainly 
did not exist in the time of Varahamihira (who drawing on 
older materials) places them near the Himalayas. Yaraha¬ 
mihira himself was living in Malava, and to use so antiquated 
a datum shows that the real Malavas had for some centuries 
ceased to exist. The Vishnu Parana 18 gives their later habita¬ 
tion (Mewar-Jaipur) and gives it correctly. 

The coins of the Malavas 19 bear legends in Brahmi: 
Mdlavdndm Jay a (‘ Victory of the Malavas') or, ‘ Malava- 
Jaya ’ (‘the Malava Victory’), 4 Mdlavahna Jay a 9 ( 4 Victory of 
the Malavas in Prakrita), and ‘ Malavayanasya ’ (Of the 
* Malava-gana ) . 

The story of the name still survives in the close commu¬ 
nity of the Brahmins called ‘ Malavl ’—now Sanskritised as 
Mdlaviya —a fair and handsome people with marked intel¬ 
lectuality and sharpness of business intelligence. They do 
not marry outside their own community. They had a colony 
as far removed as the vicinity of Allahabad and are now 
found in towns near about. 

In the later Malava area the Sibis also appear. The 
£ ibig Sibis were associates of the Malavas in 

the time of Alexander as a very rude 
people, or at least, wearing, very rude dress in war, on the 
authority of the Greek writers. They seem to have migrated 
with the Malavas into Eajputana where at Nagarl near Chitor 
their coins are found. They are struck in the name of ‘ the 
Country (or Xation) of the Sibis of Madhyamika ’ (‘ Majhimi - 
kdya $ihi Janapadasa ’). 20 No record of theirs of a period 
subsequent to the first century B.C. has yet been dis¬ 
covered. 

18 Vishnu Purdna, W. & II., II. 133. 

19 C.C.I.M. , pp. 170-74. 

20 Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. XIV, p. 140. Madhyamika (known 
to Patahjali) was their Capital. 
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The Arjunayanas as a people do not appear in Panini 21 
... or Patanjali, nor in the Mdhabharata . 22 

Arjunayanas they are added to the Rajanya group of 

the Ganapntha , palpably later as they come towards the end. 
The addition cannot be later than the time of Patanjali, for in 
100 B.C. they are in Rajputana, away from the Rajanyas. There 
they iigure with the Yaudheyas and others down to the time of 
Samudra Gupta. The Arjunayanas seem to be thus a younger 
political community founded about the Sunga times (200 B.C.), 
by, as the name implies, Arjunayana. Their coins are inscribed 
■only in Brahrnl script, a fact excluding the idea of northern 
association about 100 B.C. They bear the legend ‘ Arjund - 
yandna 9 ‘ Coin of the Arjunayanas 5 or ‘ Arjunaya?ia?ia jaya 
(‘ Victory of the Arjunayana ’). 23 They are associates and 
friends of the valiant Yaudheyas, Madrakas and Malavas in 
Rajputana with whom they migrated there. 

This migration from the fertile lands of the Punjab to 
dreary Rajputana is the testimony to 
The meaning of re- the love of liberty which these 4 uncon- 
publican migration querable ’ republicans bore ‘ more than 

others’, as one of them put it in the time 
of Alexander. 24 They believed that the Yaudlieya Country 
or the Malava Country was wherever the Yaudlieya or Malava 
Gana lived and lived as of yore in freedom. They would 
sacrifice paternal homes and lands to preserve their political 
self and soul. They Avould go to deserfs but live in demo¬ 
cratic glory and rule in parliament. It is a settled principle 
of Hindu polities that freedom is more important than heme 
and is to be preserved at the cost of the latter. 25 The republics 
seem to have fully acted upon this principle. 

21 It is for the first time found in the Ganapdtha on Panini, IV. 
i. 112. 

22 See discussion in p. 151 on the Mahabhdrata republics of 
Rajputana. 

23 V. Smith, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, I, 
p. 166, Rapson, I.C., PI. IIT, 20. 

24 McCrindle, Alexander, p. 154. ‘ For they were attached more 

than others to freedom and autonomy % in the address of ohe 
Malavas. 

25 S.N.S. 
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In addition to the evidence of the coins and the inscrip¬ 
tions on the question of migration of 
these republics to Rajputana there is 
the evidence of the Mahdbharata . In 
the Sabhd-Parvan (Ch. XXXII), the Malavas, the Sibis and 
the Trigartas are placed in Kajaputana ( Maru ), while in another 
place (Oh. LII) they are in the Punjab. Evidently Chapter 
LII (describing the Rajasuya) is based on earlier authorities. 
There the Sibis, Trigartas, Yaudheyas, Eajanyas and Madras 
are mentioned along with the people of Kagmlra and Kekaya ; 
and the Arnbashthas are placed in the same group as the 
Kslmdrakas and Malavas. In Chapter XXXII (in the 
(Digvijava) the Sibis, Trigartas and Malavas are given along 
with the Dasarnas and Madhyamakeyas. The Madhyamakeyas 
were the people of the town Madliyamika near Xagari in the 
Udaipur State where Madliyamika coins have been found in large 
numbers. Evidently Madliyamika had not yet passed under the 
Sibis and was at the time the seat of a separate political com¬ 
munity. In the route onwards the river Saras vat i and the 
Matsya Country (Alwar) are mentioned. All these Gan as then 
were in Eajputana extending from Sind to the Vindhyas. It is 
noticeable that though the Sibis, Trigartas and Arnbashthas do 
appear with the Malavas in Eajputana, the Kshudrakas do not. 

The Malavas in Chapter XXX, verse 8, are again mentioned 
with the Matsyas. The later data of the Mahdbharata 
evidently relate to the state of affairs about 150 B.C., while 
the earlier ones refer to the period of Kautilya or earlier, for 
like the Artha-Sastra it places the Kukuras along with the 
Madrakas, Yaudheyas and others. The republics were still 
in the Punjab according to Ch. LII. 

In the data of 100 B.C., i.e., in Chapter XXXII, some 
republics are mentioned in the Mdhabhardta which we have 
not met with in earlier literature. They are :_ 

(1) The Ganas of Utsavasahketas . 

(2) The republic of the &udras and that of the Abhiras 
who are placed in the Indus valley. 

The Sudra republic is evidently the same whom Alexander 
met in Lower Sind and whom we have identified 26 with the 

26 Pt, I, p. 74, n. 3. 
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Brahminical Saudras or &audrayanas of the Ganapdtha . 
According to grammar it was based on the proper-name (of a 
man) &udra, not the caste name. The Five Karpatas and 
neighbours of the Utsavasanketas may have been republican 
although they are not described as such in the Mahabharata. 
Samudra Gupta 27 places the Ablriras next to the Madrakas, 
and the Kharaparikas also in the same group, i.e the group 
■of non-monarchical communities. Probably these Khara¬ 
parikas or Kharaparas are identical with the Five Karpatas 
of the Mahabharata . The Utsavasanketas were republican, 
probably founded by two men Ulsava and Sanketa. We 
may, however, point out that Sanketa is a technical term 
denoting an act or resolution passed by a republic 
*T*RTsfjqr) 28 and it is just possible that ‘sanketa’ here origi¬ 
nally denoted a state ‘ founded ’ by a resolution of the Utsavas. 
The Utsava-Sanketas are located in the Mahabharata near 
Pushkara or Ajmer. They do not seem to come down to the 
time of the Guptas. Not only they are not mentioned in the 
Gupta records, they are treated as a semi-mythological people 
of the Himalayas by the Gupta poet, Kalidasa. This would 
show that Utsava-Sanketas had long ceased to exist. The 
Mahabharata in the same passage mentions ‘very powerful 
town-rulers ’ on the banks of the Indus. 29 They evidently are 
the city republics on the Indus as they had existed in the time 
of Alexander. 

Considering the power and long career in their new homes, 
the period 150 B.C. to 350 A.C. may be still considered a living 

27 The other non-monarchical communities in Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription are (l)the Prdrjunas , (2) the Kaka*. (3) the Abhiras, 
G) the Kharaparikas and. (5) the Sanakdnikas. Kautilya in laying 
down punishment for defaming a country (J anapadopavdddh , III, 18) 
gives in illustration ‘ Prajjunaka % along with Gandhara, which is 
identical with (1). The (3) had been under monarclis according to 
inscriptions ; having been broken down in power they seem to have 
copied the constitution of their neighbours. The name of the (4) has 
been traced in a later inscription by B. Br. Hira Pal (El., XII, 44). 
Nothing more is known of (5). See p. 1(12 below on Guptan republics 
(and Addendum III). On ‘ Five ’ Kli., cf. p. 158 below. 

28 V.M., p. 424. 

j^See above. ^ ^ I cf. SfNT- 

of Varahamihira (Addendum II). 
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period of Hindu republican polity. It was the period of rise 
of the Rajputana republics. 

At the same time that period was one of decay and decline 
of republican states in the Punjab and Western India. Par¬ 
thian Sakas and the Sakas of Seistan who overran those parts- 
destroyed their independence and dissolved their states 
there. 

The Kukuras whom the Artha-&dstra mentions were lost 
, in the dominions of Rudradaman. After 

Kukuras . , 

350 B.C. they live only in the place-name 
which they bequeathed to the country they had lived in. 
The Pitinikas vanished probably in the Mauryan times. 

The Sauraslitras were also merged into common humanity 
about the second century A.C. 

The Vrishnis of classical glory fell under the Saka bar- 

Vrishnis barian leaving behind a couple of coins 

1 J to tell the story. The orthodox Brahml 

and the republican legend, Vrishni-rajannya-gananya tratasya 
(‘ of the Vrishni Rajanya (and) Gana—the Protector of the 
country ’) yet remain. But at the same time the coin is 
obliged to bear the script of the invader, Kharoslithl, as well. 
The coin is marked with the state symbol the weapon chakra 
(discus), which was their symbol according to tradition as early 
as the time of Rajanya Krishna. The legend is in scripts of 
100 B.C. 30 

It was the weakened condition of the country consequent 
on the Maurya policy of breaking up the republics that made- 
the way easy for the foreign barbarians of the first century 
B.C. in Western India. There had been left no strong power 
to oppose them. But the case in other directions was not 
exactly the same. The barbarians proceed up to Mathura* 
but beyond that they are checked, to the South-West by the 
old republicans. The foreigners could not join hands across, 
their two seats at Mathura and Ujjain. 

The older republics in the Punjab, however, paid the 
price which nature decrees from freedom to force. The smaller 

30 See p. 37 above ; Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India , p. 70„ 
pi. IV, 15, has mistaken the disc for a wheel but the cutting edges- 
and the projecting points on the rim are clear. 
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Punjab republics under the Mauryas had become mere consti- 
tutions ; they had lost their biological constitution and retained 
the one of political phraseology : they were no more Samghas r 
but mere Ganas : self-governments without states, states 
without power. 

Such had become the ancient Bajanyas who come on 
^ . the scene a second time 200-100 B.C. to 

ltajanyas J , ,, . 

appear no more. They struck their coins 
(200-100 B.C.) in the name of their country : 4 Rajanya- 
Jannpadasa \ 31 

Numismatic scholars have taken this ‘ rajanya ’ as the 
4 well-known equivalent for Ksliatriya 9 (see V. Smith, Cata¬ 
logue of the Coins in the Indian Museum , Yol. T, p. 161). But 
this is a mistake. Bajanya is the proper name of a political 
people. It is clearly given as such by Panini, Katyayana 
and Patanjali and also by the Mahabharata . Their coins 
are still of the old class called MmsiJca (bronze) by Panini 
(Y. 1. 25), i.e., cast. Their coin which is die-struck bears legend 
in KharoshthI and is closely allied to the North Satrap coins,, 
bearing the same figure as the latter. This tells the final tale— 
the tale of their absorption in the Punjab or the Mathura 
Satrapy. Their coins are found in the Hoshyarpur District and 
Mathura. The former region seems to have been their home. 

Their constitution emphasised the 4 Janapada’, according 
to which the whole Janapada was consecrated to rulersliip. 
It should be noticed that Panini's rule about the Bajanyas 
deals with 4 Rajanya-Janapada ’. The Bajanyas were, there¬ 
fore, a democracy. 

Another old state which shared the fate of the Bajanya- 
janapada was the Maharaja-janapada, 
Maharaja-Janapada Their coins originally bore legend in 
Braliml c Maharaja-Janapadasa 9 ( 4 Of the- 
Maharaja-Janapada J ) but latterly when they passed under 
the influence of the foreign rulers it was changed into 
KharoshthL 32 

31 Cunningham. C.A.I ., p. 60. 

32 Sec Cunningham, C.A.I., p. 69, where he classes them errone¬ 
ously under the “Audumbara coins. Princep’s plate referred to by 
Cunningham should also be consulted. 
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The state was old as it is mentioned by Panini in a rule 
which contemplates a man owing loyalty to it. It is not 
•certain as to what form of government they followed in the 
time of Panini, but their system is clearly republican of the 
democratic type in the Suhga period as evidenced by their 
coins. Their coins have been found in the Punjab. The bull 
with the crescent on the reverse of their coin shows that they 
were Saiva. 

Like the Arjunayanas some new republican states were 
vimar th founded in the closing and weak period 

talarikayanas C of Mauryas. To this class belong the 

Vdmarathas of Katyayana and Patanjali, 33 
and the Sdlankdyanas of Patanjali. 34 

They are traced no further, nor are they found earlier. 
About the Salahkayanas we are told by the Kasika that they 
were in the Vahika country, a statement which is supported 
by the Ganapdtha which places them along with the Raj any as 
and Audumbaras. 

They had the tiastropajivin constitution. Patanjali 
furnishes the important detail that the Salahkayanas were 
composed of three sections. This datum helps us in under¬ 
standing the coins of the Yaudheyas. It would not be correct 
to say that they were composed of three tribes. The state 
was founded, as the name signifies, by one Salankayana, a 
descendant of Salahka which is not even an ancient family 
name. The three members of the Salankayana ftamgJia very 
likely represent an amalgamation of three small state-units. 

No history of the Vamarathas is yet available. According 
to Patanjali the republic was noted for the scholarship of their 
learned men. They in this respect resemble the K&thas. 
They did not however seem to have any military glory like 
that, of the Kathas. Nothing is known about their seat. To 
this class of new growth and early death must be referred the 


° rl l> -' IV - 1 • 151 • The* aims ’ of the republic of the Vama- 
rat has are mentioned by the Kasika on 

V\. YA. 

** Patanjali on Panini, V. 1. 58. ftpEU STT^PRl: | Kasika, 

p. 1 .*>0. 
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unnamed states of the Rajanya constitution whose coins are- 
struck only in the name of their Rajanyas (Presidents), e.g. r 
Rajanya-31ahamitasa (‘ Of the Rajanya Maha-mitra’). They 
bear legends both in KharoshthI and Brahmi and they are- 
found in the hills. 35 

The Audumbaras are not known to the early Paninian 

. , , literature; but they are mentioned in 

Audumbaras _ _. c 

the Gana'pd (ha in the Rajanya group of 
republics. 36 They are placed at the end of the Punjab republics, 
in the earlier list of the Sabha-Parvan of the 3Iahabharata 
(Chapter LII). Probably they also were republican. Their 
coins of the first century B.C. are found in Northern Punjab 
and they bear legend in KharoshthI as well as in Brahmi. 
Varahamihira places them in the company of the Kapisthalas- 
who are a twin associate of the Kathas in Pataiijali. They 
were somewhere between Kangara and Ambala. A branch 
of theirs seems to have migrated to Cutch, as Pliny locates the 
Odomboeres there. Their coinage resembles that of the 
Arjunayanas in style. Their coins show that the Audumbaras 
(if a republic) had an elective king. They are struck in the 
name of the community and king, styled ‘ His Exalted 
Majesty ’ (c.g., 3Iahadevasa raha DharagJioshasa Odumbarisa ) # . 
The coins bear the ‘ laksliana ’ of a tree, the representation 
of a building with tall columns and a slanting roof which may 
be their mote-hall or some other public building, and the 
figure of their standard which Cunnigliam mistook to be a 
DharmachaJoa. Across the held Visvamitra is written and a 
picture of the Rishi given. Probably Visvamitra was their 
national sage. 37 

The KharoshthI script indicates that about 100 B.C. 
they came under the influence of the Ha traps like their neigh¬ 
bours of the Punjab, and were finally absorbed. No later 
records of theirs is found. Their branch in Cutch appears to* 

35 Ciinninyh.ain, p. (>f). 

30 On Panini, IV. 2. 53. 

37 Rapson, I.C., pi. Ill, 8 5 Cunningham, C.A.I., pp. 00-8 
many oi the coins grouped hy him under Audumbava coins ate not 

connected with the Audumbaras. Consult also the valuable note- 
by him in A.S.R., Vol. XIV, pp. 135-36. 
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have lived longer. They have left their descendants in the 
enjoyment of their name—the modern community of Gujarati 
Brahmins of the Audumbara caste. 


Nagas and Malavas 


On the position of the Hindu republics in the Naga 
period (150 A.D.—281 A.D.) the situation 
is thus. 38 The Naga performers of the 
ten asvamedhas, or to put it in modern phraseology, the Naga 
emperors, fostered the republics which covered the whole of 
(Eastern and Western) Malwa, and probably also Gujarat 
(Abluras), the whole of Rajputana (Yaudlieyas and Malavas), 
and probably also a portion of the Eastern Punjab (Madras)— 
all connected territory, to the west of the valley of the Ganges. 
These were certainly free in the next, the Yakataka period, 
when Samudra Gupta emerges on the stage. The Malwa 
republics seem to have been formed by peoples and elans akin 
to the Nagas. Those around Yidisa Avere worshippeds of 
Nagas from early times, as the republican coins of Eran prove. 
Eran, the Airikina tOAvn, is itself after the name Airaka, a 
Naga, and the Eran coins bear a Naga (serpent) figure. The 
Malavas, near Jaipur, had founded their capital, Karkota 
Nagara, naming it after the Naga Karkota, which now lies 
within the territory of the Raja of Uniyara—a feudatory of 
the Maharaja of Jaipur, about 25 miles E.-S. from Tonk. The 
word Nagara itself in the capital Karkota Nagara is connected 
with the Avord Naga. It is important to recognise this fact 


that the Naga rnonarehs and the republican Malavas were, by 
their civilization and also probably ethnically, connected. 
Rajasekhara says that the Takkas and the people of Maru 
used apabhramsa idioms. The family of Ganapati Naga of 
Padmavati Avas a Tdka-vaihsa, which means that the family 
came from the Takka-desa. Thus we see that the Malavas 
and the Nagas spoke the same dialect. It seems that with the 
original migration of the republican Malavas from the Punjab, 
the Takka Nagas had also migrated, and that the Nagas them¬ 
selves originally belonged to a republican community (the 
h ivc Karpatas ; /Z.Z., 150—350 A.H., p. 38) and that they were 
a Punjab people settled in Malwa. 


History of Indict, 150 A.D. to 350 A.D., pp. 53-54. 
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The ]STaga emperors became the leaders of a movement , 
for freedom from the Kushan rule. The \ 
other Republics Malavag> the Yaudheyas, and the Kunin- 

das (Madrakas) all re-strike their coins in the INaga period. 

It may be possible to discern on a minute study their connection 
with the Naga coinage disclosing the symbols of hegemony 
or suzerainty of the Nagas. 39 Dr. Vincent Smith says, ‘ they 
(iNaga coins) are closely related to some of the later Malava 
coins ’ 40 . The Malava coins re-appear, after a break, about 
the same time as the Naga coins of Padmavatl, about the 
second century A.D. 41 The Yaudlieya coinage revives about 
the second century A.D. 42 and the Kuninda coinage in the 
third century 43 who are, evidently, the last to be liberated. 

In other words, the re-rise of the Yaudheyas and the Malavas 
is contemporaneous with the Nagas. 


39 The peculiar tree symbol with the side designs of the Bhara- 
*$iva coins (//./., 150-350 A.D., pp. 19-21) is met with on several re¬ 
publican coins of the period. 

40 C.I.M. , p. 164. 

41 Rapson, J.C., pp. 12-13 ; c/. C./.ilf., pp. 176-77. 

42 C.I.M. , p. 165. 

43 Rapson, I.C., p. 12. 

6 



OIIAPTEB XIX 

Disappearance 

The Gupta power struck the republican system in Baja- 
(pufrana. The Guptas, however, rose to 
Guptas ami Re publics {imperial position by their alliance with flic 

/republican L/ichchhavis 1 2 who had survived 
the Maury a and Suhga times and bad grown highly powerful. 
They had outlived their ancient contemporaries in power and 
glory and remained the single and sole representative of 
ancient republicanism. 

Before the Gupta period there appeared in Malwa three 

_ ... new republies whose names ended in 

Mitra Republics . 

Mitra. The Vishnu Parana gives them 
as Puxhpamilra-Padhumitra-PadmaiiiHras tray ah. The Vdyn 
and the Brahmanda name only two, I’nshpa mitrdh and Patu - 
mitrdh . But the Brahmanda adds frimiirdh. The Bhdgavata 
calls k Pushyamitra ’ (he., the President) a 6 rdjtmya \ which 
is the technical term, as we have seen above, for a type of 
republican president. In view of tin* datum of the Vishnu 
Parana, naming the three communities and that of the 
Brahmanda mentioning tri-mitrm s*,“ we have to take ihat their 
state was divided into three sections, and that they had ten 
successions, and the expression tray a dasa of tin* Vdyn is to 
be taken as meaning that the three states had ten rulers or ten 
successions of presidents. The other reading in the manu¬ 
scripts (in place of trayo dasa) tat halva aha 3 would indicate 
that they wore also given 30 years as given to tin 4 main rulers 
of Mahlshl. 4 They are assigned no separate 4 location, and 
consequently I take that they were in Western Malwa. They. 


1 Their name is jointly inscribed with the name of the emperor 
Chandra Gupta I on tlio imperial coins. 

2 ^eTT^TTO^T: Shuts tr'unitrah of the Brahmanda is to be taken 

as a misreading for Paln-lrimitrdh (Patu, ‘ the Tri- 

Mitras. 7 the Three Mitras.) 

3 Wilson, F.P., 4, 211 ; Pargiter, PVT., 51, n. 11. 

For references to Pnranic texts, see Pargiter. Parana Texts , 
p. 51, and notes. 

4 Jayaswal, History of India, 150 A.D. to 350 A.D., p. 85. 
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in the next period, £.<?., the Guptan, are described as 4 Avantyas ’ 
who were under or in the confederacy of the Abhiras. It is 
well known that the Pusliyamitras rose to such a height of 
power in the reign of Kumara Gupta I that they nearly 
uprooted the Gupta dynasty. 

The Pusliyamitras 4 developed great power and wealth ’ 5 
to such an extent that they dealt a blow at theftmperial throne 
from which it could not fully lecover. The defeat inflicted 
by them on the imperial forces under Kumara Gupta made the 
dynasty, to quote the language of his son Skanda Gupta, totter 
to its fall. 6 Evidently Kumara Gupta himself ivas killed. 7 
In the second war Skanda Gupta remained on the battlefield 
the whole night and slept on the bare ground. The next 
morning when the battle continued he succeeded in forcing a 
decision which entitled him, as the inscription says r to plant his 
foot on the royal footstool, i.c., became entitled to sovereignty. 8 
Put it is not claimed that the Pusliyamitras bent their head 
or became feudatory. It was therefore a military defeat at 
most, or rather if we take into consideration the site of the 
publication of this record of victory (Bliltari in Ghazipur 
District), it was the stemming back of the invading Pusliya- 
mitras. The subsequent history of Hindu India might have 
received a different turn had they reached Pataliputra and 
made it the seat of their republican government. We might 
have seen a vast republic, vaster than the country had yet 
seen. But the issue was decided otherwise. The Pusliyamitras 
retired, but the glory of the Guptas never returned. The course 
of their weakness and decline consequent on the Pushyamitra 
and Hun wars could not be checked. There seems to be a 
strange fatality in the history of the Guptas. They rose to 
power with the help of a republic, they abolished the ancient 

5 .Bhltarl Stone Pillar 

Inscription of Skanda Gupta, Fleet, (7./., pp. 53-51. 

8 ibid., . . i. ii; rqcgcrr . 1 . 13 ; 

-7. 14. 

7 Praft: f^rgq[%] etc. 

8 See lines 12-13. Ibid . The translation of this passage by 
Fleet is confused and does not reproduce the spirit of the text. 
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republicanism, and they in turn were shaken off their founda¬ 
tions by a republic. The Pushyamitras having executed this, 
historical revenge withdrew in the mystic past. 

(On other republics of the Gupta period see Addendum III below.) 

By the eiuLof the fifth century Republics disappear from 
„ . Hindu India. The old Lichchliavis quit 

the political scene, a branch migrating 
into Nepal. 9 The young Pushyainitras vanish in the air. The 
following century saw the final exit of Hindu constitutionalism 
(from the stage of History. All that was good, cornu down 
trom the age of Vedic Forefathers, all that progress which had 
been achieved since the composition of the first Rik, all that 
gave life to the mechanism of State, bade good-bye to the 
Land. Republicanism was the first to begin the Great Depart- 
ture, to lead the dirge of political Nirvana . Wo have under¬ 
stood only one verse of that epilogue—the praise of the sword 
of destruction which nature gives into the hand of the bar¬ 
barian. But the other verses are yet a riddle. The real 
causes of that Departure which the epilogue should disclose 
remain undeeiphered. 

From 550 A.C. onwards Hindu history melts into 
brilliant biographies—isolated gems without a common string 
of national and common life. We get men great in virtue or 
great in crime—we get Harsh a and Sa&Ihka, Yasodharman Kalki 
and 6ankaracharya—but they are so high above the common 
level that they are only helplessly admired and sacredly res¬ 
pected. 10 The community ceases to breathe freedom. The 
causes of this decay must be internal which have yet to be 
investigated. The TIun invasion alone cannot explain it. 
The Huns were fully crushed within a century by successive 
dynasts. Yet the old life refused to return. 


9 There is no trace of the Lichchliavis at Vaisali in the Gupta, 
times after Chandra Gupta I ; about his time the Nepal dynasty was 
founded. See my Chronology and History of Nepal , Part B. 

10 E.g., see the biography of Harsha by Bana. Kalki is deified in 
his life-time (I.A., 1917, p. 145). Helpless admiration is an index 
of the great moral difference between the admirer and the admired. 
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ADDENDUM ITI 

Location of the Guptan Republics 

On the Guptan republics the following extract from my 
History of India , 150 A.D. to 350 A.D. (pp. 147-49), may be 
consulted on their location. 

“ The republics of the Malavas, Aryunayanas, Yaudheyas r 
Madrakas, Abhlras, Prarjunas, Sahasani- 
SolmidraGup to. kas, Kakas, Kharparikas and others were 

not on the frontiers of Samudra Gupta’s 
empire as wrongly supposed by Dr. Vincent Smith, for in line 
22 (Allahabad Pillar Inscription) where ‘the frontier kings’ 
are mentioned, they are expressly excluded from.that category. 
They were internal States and had become part of the Gupta 
empire by agreeing to pay all kinds of imperial taxes and 
obeying imperial orders. In the enumeration of the tributary 
republics there is a territorial scheme. The Malavas,. 
Aryunayanas, Yaudheyas and Madrakas are counted from the 
direct Gupta territory—say, from Mathura. The first state 
is the Malava. Nagara or Karkota-Nagara which is situated 
in the modern state of Jaipur was the capital of the Malavas. 
whose thousands of republican coins—‘ as thick as shells on the 
sea-shore ’—have been found there (A.8.R., IV). The 
Bhagavata calls them the Arbuda-Malavas and the Vishnu 
locates them in Rajput an a ( Marubhumi ). They were thus 
decidedly in Rajput ana from Mount Abu up to Jaipur. The 
territorial designation Malwar seems to me to be based 

on their name. 11 To their south, there was the Naga territory 
and with the Naga coins their coinage bears affinity. 12 They 
were, like the Nagas, followers of Naga worship. Their 
capital was dedicated to Ivarkota Naga. Immediately north 
to them were the Yaudheyas, stretching from Bharatpur 
(where their republican inscription of a time anterior to 
Samudra Gupta lias been found at Bijaygarh) right up to the 


11 Mdrwar of our maps is pronounced in the Punjab as Mdlicar 
In Rajputana l is pronounced as in the South. Malava = Malava , 
vataka will be the equivalent of Mdrwar. For Vd(a = war , ‘ division/ 
sec Ilira Lai, Inscriptions in C.P., pp. 21, 87 ; E.I. , VIII, 285. Both 
Vataka and Pataka occur with geographical names for ‘ division \ 

12 Rapson, 7.C., sec. 51 ; V. Smith, C./.AL, 162. 
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lower course of the Sutlej on the border of the Bhawalpur 
State where Johiyawar still bears the stamp of their name. 
This was the biggest republican state also in the time of 
Rudradaman (c. 150 A.D.) ,* the Yaudheyas were his neigh¬ 
bours, that is, reaching Lower Sindh. Between the Malava 
and the Yaudheya States there was the small state of the 
Aryunayanas whose exact location is not known but whose 
coins indicate that they were near Alwar and Agra. The 
Miidrakas were immediately to the north of the Yaudheyas 
extending up to the foot of the Himalayas. Madra-de&a was 
the plain country between Jlielum and Ravi, 13 sometimes 
extending up to the Bias. 14 In the tract between the Bias 
and the Jumna lay the Viikataka feudatories the Vcrmans of 
Siiriliapura and the Naga king Nagadatta. The other republi¬ 
can group of Samudra Gupta’s inscription consists of the 
Abhiras, Prarjunas, Sahasanlkas, Kakas and Kharparikas. 
Kone of these struck their coins before Samudra Gupta, and 
this for the simple reason that they had been under the 
Viikataka governor of Western Malwa at Mandhata (Mahish- 
mati) and under the Xagas of Padmavati. Ganapati JSTaga, 
in fact, is called the overlord of jDhara ( Dharadhisa ). We 
know now that the Sahasanlkas and the Kakas were near- 
about Bhilsa. The modern Kakpur was their town which 
is within 20 miles from Bhilsa 15 j the Sanchi hill was called 
the Kdlcandda . In the time of Chandra Gupta II a Saha- 
sanika Maharaja, probably a republican chief of the Saha- 
sanikas, built the Chandra Gupta Temple in the Udayagiri 
rocks. About the Abhiras, we get great help from the 
Bhdgavata. The Bhaghavata calls the Abhiras, ‘ Saurashtra 9 
and ‘ Avantya 9 rulers (Saurdshtra-Avanty Abhirdh), and the 
Vishnu treats the Abhiras as occupying the Surashtra and 
Avanti provinces. We know from the Vakataka history that 
in Westeren Malwa there were the Pushyamitras and two other 
republics with their names ending in Mitra. These were 
the Abhira republics and in their place in later Gupta history 
we find the Maitrakas rising as monarchs. This group begin¬ 
ning with the Abhiras and ending with Kharaparikas is 

13 A.8.R., Vol. IT, p. 14. 

14 J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 30. 

15 J.B.O.R.S ., XVIII, 213. 
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almost in a straight line from Kathiawar and Gujarat to 
Damoh, below the Malawa republic and above the Vakataka 
kingdom. The Abhiras in the time of the Periplus occupy 
Gujarat, and there is no justification in locating them in 
Bundelkhand as Dr. Vincent Smith did (J.R.A.S., 1897, p. 30). 
lie was led to do so on account of a mistaken notion that 
Kathiawar and Gujarat were at that time governed by the 
Western Satraps. Both the Puranas and Samudra Gupta’s 
inscription leave no room for the Satraps in Kathiawar or 
Gujarat. The Western Satraps had been already dispos¬ 
sessed in the Naga-Vakataka period from Kathiawar. The 
Puriinas here throw great light. 

4£ The Bhdgavata treats the Abhiras of Surashtra and 

„ _ . ,, ., Avanti, the Suras and the Malavas of 

Puramo Evidence . . ,. „ , ^ ." 

the Aravali as free republics. Their 

rulers are called janddhipdh , ‘ national ’ or 4 popular 5 (he., 

republican) ‘rulers’. It does not mention the Madrakas. It 

seems that the Malrakas had already come within the Empire 

of Samudra Gupta as a sequene of the Aryavarta wars and were 

probably the lirst amongst the republics to own allegiance 

to the Gupta Emperor when their overlord was conquered. 

The Suras of the Bhdgavata are the famous Yaudheyas. The 

word Sura (‘ hero ’) is a translation of the word 4 Yaudheya ’, 

their popular title. Budradainan, 200 years earlier, recorded 

that the Yaudheyas were popularly known amongst the 

Kshatriyas by their title 4 the heroes ’. J6 The Yaudheyas, 

according to the Puranas, were good and ancient Kshatriyas. 

They formerly lived, like the Malavas, in the Punjab. It is. 

they and the Malavas who had kept the Kush an power in 

check, both at its western end on the Sindh borders and the 

eastern end at Mathura. They were popularly known as 

4 Sura ’, 4 Vira ’. The Bhdgavata placing them next to the’ 

Abhiras and before the Malavas, puts them between the two, 

which indicates their position to the north of the Abhiras and 

to the north-west of the Malavas, £.e., the western portion of 

Rajputana.' The Vishnu reads :— 4 Saurdshtra-Av anti-Strati 


16 4 Sarvakshatravislikrita-i2ra sabda-jatotseka-avidheyanam * 
(#./., VIII, 44) : “ the Yaudheyas who were loath to submit, rendered 
proud as they were by having manifested their title of 4 heroes * among 
all Kshatriyas ” (Kielhorn’s translation). 
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Arbuda-Marubhumi-vishayams cha vrdtya dvija Abhira-Sudra 
read (Sicrayddyah bholcshyanti \ Its reading Sudra after 
Avanti has the variant reading— /Sura which is confirmed by 
the Vishnu Parana itself in another place 17 and the Ilarivamsa. 18 
There was, however, a republic of the Saudrdyanas whose 
name was derived from a proper-name Sudra , not the caste- 
name but the personal name of the founder. 19 But the tests 
of the Bhdgavata and Vishnu here evident ly mean ‘ Suras ’ 
which stands for the Yaudheyas. The Bhdgavata and the 
Vishnu do not mention at all the Prarjunas, Sahasanikas, 
Kakas and Kharparikas. They had belonged to the Naga 
group, being in Eastern Malwa. ” 


” Wilson, V.P., Vol. II, p. 133; Sura-Abhlrah cf. HarivamSa, 12, 
837, Sura Abhlrdh. ’ 

19 See Hall’s note in Wilson’s Visnu. II, 133. 

19 See p. 150 above. 
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Criticism on Hindu Republican Systems 

Before parting with the republics it is necessary to pass 
. some general criticism on their systems. 

The laws and the administration of law, 
In the republican states of India are unanimously praised by 
the Greek observers and their praise is confirmed by the 
Mahabharata. Some of them, at least, were careful to pre¬ 
serve precedents of decided cases in books. Even their sworn 
enemy Kautilya says that a republican chief in his state has 
the beneficial propensity of justice. 1 A high sense of justice 
was maintained. Without it no republic can last, very long. 
Discipline was another virtue of theirs. Kautilya notices 
as a feature that the republican chief was a man accustomed 
to discipline . 2 The Mahabharata points out, as we have 
seen, that discipline was maintained amongst members, both 
junior and senior, by responsible leaders. The leaders, further, 
made themselves and their actions popular . 3 Krishna in the 
Mahabharata is reported as mentioning to his Mend Narada 
his difficulties in conducting his federal council. The latter 
rebukes Krishna for his want of control of his speech in public 
discussions. He advises the Vrishni leader to cultivate the 
habit of bearing oratorical attacks with patience, and to 
sacrifice feeling of personal umbrage, to maintain the inte¬ 
grity of the Samgha . 4 

Likewise they were always ready to take the field. 
Bravery was a point of ambition and honour amongst the 
citizens. 

As the Mahabharata says, eqiiality prevailed in the Gan a. 

Principle of equality f " 8 wa8 naturally necessary. The more - 
democratic an institution, the greater 
must have been the emphasis laid on equality. 

1 tTfqg I Artha-Sdstra, p. 379. 

2 i ma. 

3 *nfi%?nger^: i ibid. 

4 See Appendix A. 
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In addition 

Successful 

administration 


to moral virtues the republics had adminis¬ 
trative virtues. They were specially 
successful, on tlie evidence of the Malta- 


bhdmta , in their financial administration. Their treasury 


remained always full. 


A great reason of their political strength was that a 
republic was nation-in-arms. The whole 

Military svstem . J . rm 

community was tlieir army. They were 
a citizen army and therefore immeasurably superior to the 
hired levies of monarchies. And when they formed an offensive 
and defensive league they were regarded, as Kant lya says, 
4 invincible Hindu “Republics were prone to form leagues. 
The league of the Six-Trigartas of the grammarians, the league 
of the Kshudraka-Malavas, the league of the Videhas and 
Lichehhavis (the federated Vajjis of the Pali Canon), the league 
of the Andhaka-Vrislinis are examples in point. According 
to the Mahabhdrata it was almost impossible for the enemy 
to crush federal republics. The Buddha as well gave his 
opinion to the Chancellor of Magadha that the federal Vajjis 
•could not be conquered by the Magadha king. 


The wealth of the Hindu republic is a matter of admiration 
T i i • i' . both in home and foreign records. The 

Industrial system ” 

Greeks noticed their riches and the Mahd- 
hhdrata also bears testimony to it. A citizen had the ambi¬ 
tion to be the leader of the trade association or of the guild- 
merchant, failing to be a political leader (p. 102 above). The art 
of peace and the art of war, discipline and perseverance, habits 
of ruling and being ruled, t hought and action, home and state, 
went hand in hand. A highly practical and keen individual and 
citizen would have been the result of this life. With these virtues 
and this culture, there is no wonder that the Mahdbharata says 
that their alliance was courted, and that they took delight in 
reducing their foes, and saw to their own material prosperity. 
This is explained by the fact that their training and genius were 
not one-sided. They were not solely political animals. They 
were economic animals equally. Kautilya characterises them as 
martial and industrial in the same breath ; they were forced to 
be industrial and martial by their laws. Attention paid to trade 
and agriculture kept their treasury and themselves rich. 
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On the evidence of the Greek witnesses they were not 
only good soldiers maintaining a very high tradition of bravery 
and skill in war, but also good agricul- 
The typo of citizen turists. The hand which weilded the 
sword successfully, was accustomed to 
use the scythe with equal facility. According to the Artha- 
&astra and Buddhist documents, they were both agricultural 
and industrial. 


Separation of 
powers 


Reparation of powers and functions, which will be noticed 
in the data given above, for instance,, 
command of the army and executive 
government amongst the Patalas, judi¬ 
ciary, military command, and executive authority amongst 
the Lichchhavis, similarly elective generalships in several states 
noticed by the Greeks, and complete absence of sacerdotal 
element in the chiefs, denote a highly developed sagacity and 
a vast constitutional experience in the republics. 


Technical books which have come down to us are of the 
,. . monarchist school. If we recovered a 

'Philosophic basis 

book of the republican school, it would 
undoubtedly disclose the theories of state of Eepublican 
Polity. That there were such books is extremely probable. 
The chapters on Gana and Vrishni Samghci in the Mahabhdrata ^ 
indicate their past existence. So dees the verse in Kautilya 
which is evidently quoted from another work, as the verse is 
the only matter in the chapter which has the republican point 
of view, the rest being all a monarchist look-out. 6 The dis¬ 
cussion on the ArajaJca state in the Mahabhdrata also show r s 
familiarity with a written theory of state of the Arajaka con¬ 
stitution. All these data indirectly prove the existence of 
well-considered philosophic bases on which republican con¬ 
stitutions were founded. They explain to a great extent the* 
variety which we have noticed in republican constitutions. 
They were not unconscious, instinctive institutions. There 
could not have been a lack of philosophic thinking in the 
country of Kapila and the Kathas who tackled much more 
abstruse problems of philosophy than that of state. 


5 Artha- Sdstra, p. 379. 
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Individualism 


The evidence of the Chains-Satika of Aryadeva, a frag¬ 
mentary manuscript of which was dis- 
-Rcpublican theories covered by Mahamahopfulliyaya Hara 

^Prasad Shastri, 6 establishes that the elected ruler in a Gana was 
egarded as a servant of the Gana (ganadasa). The same principle 
is declared by Krishna in the discussion cited in the Mahd- 
bltdraia . 1 It is the servant's duty (ddsya) which 1 have to 

perform under the name of rulership (Aisvarya- Vddcnay. 1 

It- seems that the Kathas and the Saubliutas regarded the 
individual merely as a part of the state. 
By himself he did not exist. Hence they 
claimed an absolute right over the child born to individuals. 
It is evident, that other republics did not subscribe to this 
view. They, as evidenced by coins, take gana, the Govern¬ 
ment, as distinct from the community; the individual is not 
lost in the state. At the same time the unity between the two 
is so complete that the two are very nearly identical. The 
extreme case of individualism on the other hand, was the 
theory of the Ariijaka state, the No-ruler-state 8 . Govern¬ 
ment itself was regarded by the theorists of that class of state 
as an evil. No one was vested with executive power. Only 
the law w r as to rule, and the only sanction they prescribed for 
one found guilty of crime was ostracism. The sovereignty of 
the individual was not to be delegated to any one man or a 
body of men. Of course, a state founded on such a basis, to 
be practical, must have been exceedingly small. Such states, 
however, did exist in Hindu India as noticed in the Jaina 
Xiitra referred to above. The monarchist may very well 
exclaim : ‘ No Government is more miserable than the Aiajaka 
Government. 9 If a powerful citizen obeys the (law) it is all 
w<dl, but if lie rebels he can work total destruction.’ 10 And 
£ /„ the monarchists may very well pick up 

Social Contract .. . ' 1 1 

the Arajaka theory from the republicans 
to justify their own theory of monarchy. But they could 


6 1911, 431. 7 See Appendix A. 8 See pp. SU-89 

above. 

9 UlrRUm I Sant i-Paw an, LX VI. 7 

<Kumb.). 

ll Ibid., verse S. 
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not ignore the Arajaka theory of Social Contract as the primary 
basis of state. On the basis of a mutual contract amongst the 
citizens, according to the Arajaka democrats, the state was 
founded. 11 This, of course, was true of the Arajaka state. 
When the monarchists postulate a contract between the king 
and the people (to tike office on condition to rule honestly 
and to receive taxes in return) 12 they clearly say that this 
contract was resorted to when the contract of the Arajaka 
constitution failed in practical working. Here we find the 
monarchists really adoptingthc social contract theory originally 
formulated by the Arajakas. Probably a theory of social 
contract was common to all classes of republics. Its counter- 
paid, applied to monarchy, was already known to Kautilya as 
an accepted truth. 13 Its origin in India is very ancient, evi¬ 
dently the most ancient in the world. 14 It is to be remembered 

11 cTI Ibid., verse 18. 

srlfar rarer w: i 

II Ibid., verse 19. 

12 See Chapters XXIV, XXV, XXXVI and XXXVII, on 
Monarchy, below. 

13 Artha-Sastra (I. 14), pp. 22-23, STSTWg 

\ >*I?q«Rf*TT*F VffiPPI 

SFGWTWig: I Wf IT*TR: srSTW ?fTJT^!I: I ‘ People 

oppressed by anarchy made Mann, son of Vivasvat, their 
king. They settled one-sixth of agricultural produce, and one-tenth 
of merchandise, in cash, as his share. Kings salaried herewith carry 
on government (yoya) and well-being (kshema) of the people.’ For 
the meaning of see corresponding passages quoted under 

Monarchy, where king’s ‘ wages ’ are mentioned. The meaning of 
■'•Jcf given here is in accordance with the sense of the word in Mann. 
XI. b2, and the Mitakshara’s definition of The meaning of 

Yoga becomes clear by the succeeding line, 

where adandukam or ‘ king failing in government ’ is referred to in 
contrast. Compare also on yoya, ‘ member of executive service ’ 
in the Artha-Sastra. 

14 Kautilya, 300 13.C., quotes it as a well-known theory. The 
Vedic hymns of election discloses clear germs of this theory. See 
Chapter XXV on Coronation for references in the Brdhmanas. 
The Buddhists have it in their old books. Ayyahna S., 21 (VTyhi) = 
M.V., T. 347-48—qq qm<5»Trn 

t% .. 7r7tt % i 
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that in its full exposition it was a republican theory. Such 
a theory was of immense value in its beneficial effect on the 
rulers in general. 

The best test of the success of a sta<(‘ system is the length 
of life Avhicli it can secure for the state. 

Longevity The republican system of India, as a 

class, proved very successful in securing 
longevity. As pointed out above, the system is mainly post- 
Vedic. Taking then the age of the Aitaraja Brah may a as our 
earliest landmark, the Rat vat Bhojas had a life of about 3,000 
years. If the (Jttara-Madras and Fan ini ’s Madras were 
identical, they lived for about 1,300 years, otherwise for 800 
years. The Kshudrakas and Malavas had long existed free 
before 320 B.C. as they told Alexander. The Malavas .con¬ 
tinued on in Tiaiputana up to c. 300 A.C. They thus enjoyed 
free life for about 1,000 years. And so did tin* Yaudheyas.. 
The Liediehhavi record covers a full millennium. The principles 
regulating the life of Hindu republics thus stood well the test 
of time. 

But after all the Hindu republics, normally speaking, 
were not large units. Although they 

Weak points in , . .. ,. . . 

Hindu He public were larger in many cases than the ancient 

republics of Europe, they were, except for 
the Malavas and the Yaudheyas and a few others, miniatures 
in comparison with the vast experiments of our own times, c.g. 7 
the United States of America, France, and China. 


This smallness was the very weakness of the polity. 
Nations and states, which remain small whatever their virtues, 
are not allowed to exist. Large states which developed greedy 
fangs, devoured up small sovereignties. Tin* Malavas and the 
Yaudheyas who survived mighty empires and great conquerors 
were large territorial units. They must have extended their 
laws and rights, like the Lichchhavis and Madras, to the arena 
of their expansion. 15 They, on account of their largeness, 
avoided the fate of their early contemporaries of smaller 
st at ures. 


15 The form Mahwaka in the Mahabhashya, II. 290, points to 
that. See discussion on *TT%, supra p. 103. A.-8. gives Lichchhivika 
and Madraka ; and Sainudra Cupta, Mddraka. 
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The Mahdbhdrata says that Arajaka states could be 
easily conquered; that when an encounter took place between 
them and a strong foe, they broke like wood which does not 
know how to bend. 16 This was true of all democratic republics. 
Once conquered they ceased to exist as a community. Their 
life was so much bound up with their state that life proved 
only eo-extensive an ith the state and no further. 

In the time of Chandra Gupta, they were discredited by 
their not very successful opposition of Alexander. Tt is 
significant that young Purus, King or President of Gandhara, 
when faced with the foreign invaders, looked towards the 
imperial power of Magadha, and that: Kautilya, a man of 
Taxila, should advocate their abolition in his Science of 
Commonwealth. 

Tt appears that republics were liable to fall victims to 
intrigues. In aristocratic bodies 2 ,cr sonal rivalry and greed 
of power were marked out by statesmen like Kautilya, as the 
fit soil for sowing seeds of dissension. Varshakara, a foimer 
Chancellor of Magadha, replied to the Buddha, who had said 
that the Vrijis could not be broken, 4 they can only be broken 
by mutual dissension \ Sources of dissension were not limited 
to enemy intrigues. As in popular forms of government in 
all ages, bitter hostilities arose out of discussions in the public 
assembly. Krishna in the Mahdbhdrata talkirg about his 
difficulties as leader of the republic says that his heart was 
roasted by terrible speeches. The Mahdbhdrata (in Sdnti- 
Parvan , on ganas in general) alludes to this sort of unpleasant¬ 
ness and the consequent cessation of discussion on public 
affairs which lead to filial disruption of the whole body. 17 The 
Buddhist tradition in describing the cause of the temporary 
discomfiture of the Lichchhavi, body-politic against Ajata&itru, 

arcisraiM m scRfaifar qi s^r*. i 

— Mahdbhdrata , &dnti-Parran, LXVT. f>-7 (Kuinb.). 

CJ\ ^ ?T acaWTO-Sm I Ibid., 10. 

ZWTZjht I Ibid., 12. 

17 Sec Appendix A, and Chapter XIV above. 
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says that the Lichchhavis, owing to disagreement, had ceased 
to come to the Public Assembly when the tocsin sounded the 
call. 18 Then in some cases, the politicians were divided in 
opposing parties. This feature of t.lie difficulty is put very 
graphically in the complaint of Krishna. 4 As regard Ahuka 
and Akrura, if they are in one’s favour, there is no greater 
misery for that man ; if they are not in one’s favour, there is 
no greater misery for him either, I cannot elect the party of 
the either. Between the two I am like a mother of two 
gamblers, staking against each other, who cannot wish for the 
victory of one and the defeat of the other. ?19 

Internal dissension is said in the Mahdbhdrata to be the 
real danger to a republic. Fear from outside enemies as 
compared to that was ‘nothing'. 

Dissensions led to breaking-up of ganas. By this, as 
pointed out above, we should understand that sometimes 
schisms occurred and new states were formed. Thus small 
units to start with, and a tendency to become smaller, jealousy 
and rivalry amongst politicians, and Hcmse in public sp< eking 
seem to be the chief points of weakness of the Hindu Republican 
Polity. 


13 J.A.S.71 ., 1838, 994-95. 
19 Appendix A. 



CHAPTER XXI 


Ethnology of the Republics 


Mr. Vincent Smith in a letter 1 raises the question of the 
ethnology of the ganas. As the matter is 
Question raised by p U t j n i ssue by an authority of the position 
Mi\ brnu i yi r Smith, I think it incumbent upon 

me, as the student of the ganas to discuss it. 


Mr. Smith is of opinion that they were of Mongolian origin 
like the Tibetans. “I believe ” (lie writes) “that as late as the 
eariy centuries A.C. the population of India was largely of 
Tibetan affinities, snub-nosed people—see the Bharhut and 
Sanchi sculptures. The Lichclihatis certainly were such, and 
the customs of hill-men give the best clue to the working of 
the ganas . I think both Buddha and Mahavlra were essentially 
liill-men of semi-Mongolian type, even if they did adopt Magian 
textures into their teaching. You may, of course, quote me 
as you propose to do. ” 


There are a few facts w hich are supposed to lend some 
strength to this view, and 1 should deal 
Instance of CliumW w jth them iirst. Some of the minor re- 
publics occupied valleys of the Himalayas. 
And in the Cliumbi valley k< an old form 
of elective government ”, as brought to light by Mr. E. II. 
Walsh, prevails. Mr. Smith has referred to Mr. Walsh’s 
descriptions in the Indian Antiquary (1900, p. 290). 2 Once 
every three years, according to Mr. Walsh's description, the 
villagers assemble at a fixed meeting-place and present to the 
two Kongdus , who act jointly representing the tw r o divisions 
of the valley as heads of the local administration, a list of their 
elected headmen of the villages. From the list the Kongdus- 
select the names of four persons whom they consider to be the 
most suitable to be the next Kongdus. Then they throw with 


1 Dated the 25th November 1917. 

2 But the paper of Mr. Walsh was not before him, and the account 
in the Indian Antiquary may not;be strictly accurate being based on 
a newspaper report. 
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three dice, in the name of each of the four persons they have 
selected, and the two who obtain the highest throw are chosen 
as the Kongdus for the coming term of three years. This 
ceremony takes place before an old stone altar sacred to the 
deity of the locality before which is placed the banner, the 
insignia of the Kongdu’s office. The newly elected Kongdus 
do not enter on office at once. This is done in the eleventh 
month when another ceremony takes place and an yak is 
sacrificed at the stone altar. The new Kongdus place their 
hands on the bleeding skin and take an oatli on the sacrificed 
yak that they will administer justice even between their own 
son and the enemy. The Kongdus say that they do not hold 
their power from the Tibetan government but the local deity ; 
that they originally got the banner from him and have always 
held their power from him. “The administration,” says Mr. 
Walsh, “is thus theocratic as well as elective.” 

Mr. Vincent Smith, in his note in the Indian Antiquary , 
opines, “ I have now come across an 
! 11 observation which suggests that tribal 

constitution like that of the Yaudheyas may have been of 
Tibetan origin.” Again, “for the purpose of illustrating 
ancient. Indian tribal constitutions this slight absfiact of 
Mr. Walsh’s paper suffices, because no record exists which gives 
any details of such constitutions.” Nothing like proof on the 
identification of the Yaudheyas as Tibetans is suggested, and 
it is hard to see why the Tibetan illustration should serve to 
(ill up the vacuum of Indian details. Because no detail of 
Indian constitutions was known in 190G, was the gap to be 
filled up from Tibet 1 ? Now as the details are forthcoming, 
it will be admitted that there is not the slightest resemblance 
between the ceremony of the Cliumbi valley which takes place 
in the eleventh month of the election of the Kongdus and the 
republican consecrations given in the Aitarcya Brahmana . 
Even the States which were near the Himalayas and which 
received the Vairajya consecration are poles apart from the 
Cliumbi yafc-saorifi.ee. The parliament or gana of the Yau¬ 
dheyas, their 31 anthra-d haras, their elected President have 
nothing corresponding to them in the theocratic government 
of the Cliumbi valley. 
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Mr. Smit h’s error 


As to the sculptures, it has never been claimed on behalf 
of the ganas that the Sdnchl and Bharhut 
Bharhut and Safichi monuments are the products of republican 
Sculptures ar ^ The question, therefore, strictly 

sneaking is irrelevant. I may, however, express a fear that 
X>robably Mr. Smith’s conclusion is based 
on misleading photographs of the reliefs 
of Sanelil and Bharhut. The noses have been the pointed 
target of decay and iconoclasm. Further, many of the figures 
are meant to represent foreigners and barbarians and evil 
spirits, and their features have been deliberately made un- 
Hindu. 3 A good example of this is the representation of 
Yakshas and Yakshinis which occur again and again. The 
Yaksha and Yakshni have been the theme of Indian mythology 
and folk-lore, poetry and romance, throughout the literature. 
They are always connected with the Himalayas and treated 
not only as foreign but also mischievous. Xow, if the Hima¬ 
layan people are represented with snub-nose, credit is due to 
the artist, but no credit can be given to ethnology which makes 
the sculptor identical with the sculptured, the virtue with the 
dreaded evil. The point becomes clearer if we take the life- 
size female statue discovered at Patna. The Bharhut 
Yakshni is ugly, heavy and repulsive, while the statue lately 
discovered is as perfectly Aryan as it could be, with the poetic 
triblianga , a beautiful nose 1 , small chin, and the Aryan head. 4 
This is the type which the Jdtaka describes 5 as the statue of 
the Matrika which decorated royal courts and deceived people 
in darkness as a living figure. One is the representation of the 
home type and the other foreign. In Indian art there is a 
tendency to devote pointed attention to the foreign and queer, 
as the Hindus do to-day in their national pageants. The man 
which the Hindu saw every day, namely, one like himself, did_ 
not interest the art ist and his public so much as the outlandish, 
the uncommon, the dwarf , the lion-rider , the snake-man and 


3 Consult History of India, 150-350 A.D., p. 215, pi. VI, on 
Bharhut features. ( JM.O.R.S ., XIX.) The features are probably 
local, Gond features. 

4 JJi.O.It.S., 1919, p. 103. 

6 J„ VI. 432. 
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the snake- woman, the Yaksha , the Abyssinian* the mischievous 
alien slave. Incidentally when the Safi chi or Bliarhut artist 
has come to deal with his own kings and queens, women and 
boys, ascetics and trees, the virtuous elephant, and the surgeon 
monkey, lie has anticipated this ethnological controversy. 
I venture to challenge any one to sliow r the snub-nose or the 
high cheek bone or any outlandish element in those representa¬ 
tions. 

With regard to the general suggestion as to the Mongolian 
basis of India’s population “as late as 
the ‘early centuries, ” no amount of a 
“it is possible” 7 opining can satisfy me 
or one who reads in the Maha-Bhashya that 
the Brahmin still had fair eyes and fair hair (ur: 
on P. Y. 1. 115) and who reads in the Gojmtha Brahmana 
that the Vaisya was still Sukla or white and who reads in the 
TJharma-tfdstras that the Sudra woman was still the ‘ black 

6 Some of those reliefs were evidently prepared from designs 
executed by other hands and it is that what is implied by the expres¬ 
sion riipakamma prepared by the ivory carvers of Vidisa (%rq^T%f|T 

«F»cT). such cases the word sculptors as used by 
me above is not quite suitable. 

My friend, Mr. Panday, lias drawn my attention to Prof. 
<irunwed<Ts conclusion on the subject which runs as follows :— 

“ The different peoples that lived side by side in India were 
distinguished from one another above all physically : contact with 
peoples of higher Asia in the time of Asoka revealed new types, and 
thus we undoubtedly see an attempt, for instance, to represent 
foreign nations in the equestrian groups that, adorn the Sancli! gate¬ 
ways 

“ On the eastern gate, for example, besides mythical foreign 
peoples two figures are represented riding on horned lions. One of 
the heads is clearly not of the Aryan type ; the woolly negro-like 
hair and the thick coarse shape of the whole head surprises one ; 
this same figure holds a bunch of grapes in his hand.. ..The whole 
series of these figures—those mounted on goats, on dromedaries, on 
lions.present a distinct contrast to the Hindus riding on elephants. . . . 

“ The great majority of the other reliefs at Snnclil present the 
Hindu type—a long head with full round face, large eyes, and thick 
lips. At Bliarhut the same type appears but it is somewhat harsher.** 
—Buddhist Art in India, Trans, by Burgess, pp. 33-34. 

7 Eaj ., Ind. Ant., 1906, p. 290. 


Alleged .Mongolian 
basis of Indian popula¬ 
tion in early centuries 
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beauty ’ of the land. The republics, as we have seen, had 
Brahmins, Kshatriyas, VaiSyas and Madras. The Greeks saw 
them and admired their physique from their point of view. They 
could not have praised snub-noses. An ounce of evidence is 
weightier than tons of theories. 

The Liehchhavis, whose form of republican government was 


Nationality of 
Liehchhavis 


noticed by orientalists in (lie first instance, 
attracted much attention and curiosity, 
and gave rise to various speculations. 


Mr. Vincent Smith wrote a short paper on “ Tibetan Affinities 


of the Liehchhavis”. 8 This paper is referred to in successive 


editions of Mr. V. Smith's History, and has been often taken 


by others as having established its thesis. 


Mr. Smith bases his theory, firstly, on an alleged custom 
of exposure by the Liehchhavis of dead human bodies, a custom 
which he says also prevails in Tibet ; and, secondly, on 
judicial procedure of the Liehchhavis which he thinks has a very 
close resemblance with the procedure followed in Tibet. An 
examination of the two data shows that the exposure of the 
dead as “ the usage of the Liehchhavis of Vaisali ” “in ancient 
times ” 8 9 has existence only in a mistaken imagination ; that 
there is not even a remote resemblance in the two judicial 
procedures. 


Mr. Smith relies on a Chinese legend saying that the 
Buddha at Vaisali observed a Cemetery under a clump of trees 
and had the cemetery described to him by Itisliis : “In that 
place, the corpses of men are exposed to be devoured by the 
birds ; and there also they collect and pile up the white bones 
of dead persons, as you perceive; they burn corpses"!here also 
and preserve the bones in heaps. They hang dead bodies also 
from the trees ; there are others buried there, such as have 
been slain and put to death by their relatives, dreading lest - 
they should come to life again ; whilst others are left there 
upon the ground that they may return, if possible, to their 
former homes.” 10 Now this, is the passage (I have quoted it 
in full) uj)on which the whole theory of the exposure of the 


8 Ind. Ant., 1903. pp. 233-35. 

9 Early History of India, 3rd ed., p. 155. 

10 Beal, Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, p. 159. 
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dead is based and on the basis of which Mr. Smith has con¬ 
sidered the Liehehliavis to have been of Tibetan origin. The 
passage is from a legend in China of about 1,000 years later 
than the time of the Buddha, and as such it is worthless as a 
piece of historical evidence for contemporary details. But 
the passage, however, as it stands, is innocent. To one 
acquainted wdtli the standard dramas of Sanskrit literature 
and the social and religious customs of the orthodox Hindus 
as they have prevailed, the passage connotes differently in 
its natural way. A typical tSmasana , 4 cremation ground, ” 
is what is described. In some cases, as it is enjoined in the 
Dhanna-fidstra a dead body cannot be burnt but has to be 
either buried or exposed, or in the language of Manu, “ to be 
thrown in the forest like a log of wood ” n (and for that, it is 
hoped, no one would dare t o call the author of the Manava Code a 
Tibetan or Pars!). Dramas and fictions in Sanskrit are full of 
allusions to men being executed at the ftmasdna and people 
hanging themselves by a tree in the Smasdna grounds. The 
practice of laying the dead body in hope of recovery is observed 
even to-day. 

As to the alleged ‘ close resemblance ’ wiiicli according to 
Mr. Smith ‘is impossible not to perceive in the matter of the 
two types of criminal procedure, I quote in the footnote 12 the 

11 jl/Yrnw, Ch. Y r , verse (50. 

12 Tumour, the authority of Mr. Smith on the Bichchhavi pro¬ 
cedure, says thus:— 

“ On this point, the Althakathd contains this note : 

“ In aforetime, the Wajjlan rulers on a person being brought 
and presented to them, thus charged ‘ this is a malefactor ’ without 
at once deciding * he is a malefactor,’ dispose of him accordingly. 
They surrender him. to the Winlchchh'uja mahCimattd (chief judicial 
oflicers). Having examined him, if they conceive ‘ this man is not 
a culprit,* they release him. If they decide ‘ this is a malefactor* 
without, awarding any penalty, they transfer him to the Wohdrikd 
(learned in the customs or laws). They also having investigated the 
matter, discharge him, if lie be innocent ; but if he be guilty, there 
are certain oHirers called Suttadhard (maintainers of the suttan) to 
whom they transfer him. They also inquire into the matter and 
discharge him, if lie he innocent ; but if guilty, they transfer him 
to the Afthakulakd . They also having observed the same i>rocedure, 
transfer him to the Sendpati (chief minister), he again to the Upardjd 
(sub-king) ; the Upardjd to the Rdjd. The Ildjd enquiring into the 
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whole passage about the two procedures in Mr. Smith’s own 
words. A mere comparison by both lawyers and laymen would 
show' that it is impossible £ to perceive ’ the alleged ‘resem¬ 
blance’. 1 may here refer the reader to the interpretation ol 
the Lichchhavi procedure given above and its comparison with 

matter, if he be innocent, release's him, but if he be guilty, he causes 
the Pawcnipatthakdn (book of precedents or u-»age-.) to be propounded. 
There it is written, to him by whom such a crime is committed, 
such a punishment is awarded. The Raja bavin" measured the 
culprit’s offence bv that standard, pronounces a suitable' sentence*. 
— J.A.S.R.. 1S3S, 1, 993-91. 

On this Mr. V. Smith observes : 

“ The stages in this complicated procedure are eight in number, 
namely :—- 

1. Arrest and production of prisoner before the ‘ rulers ’ ; 

2. Enquiry by the WinichrJih'nja mdhamattd ; 

3. ., ,, I Vohdrikd : 

4. ,, ,, Suttadhard : 

5. ,, ,, Atthakulakd; 

C>. Production before* the Sendpafi ; 

7. ,, ,, IT para jd ; 

8. Final judgment by the Raja, who is bound to follow fixed 

written rules in awarding the penalty. 

“ The stages in the Tibetan procedure, as described by Babu 
Sarat Chandra Pas (Proe. A .S.D.. 181)1, p. 5), are exactly similar:— 

1. The accused persoji is arrested, and sent to the lock-up; 

2. He is watched, treated kindly, and mildly interrogated ; 

3. He is subjected to a mild but minute interrogation called 

Jamil and bis answers are noted down : 

4. He is examined more strictly and whipped at intervals; 

this is called Tshan-di ; 

5. If he makes any kind of confession, true or false, he is 

subjected to further prolonged examination, repeated 
whippings, and cruel tortures of various kinds ; 

0. If the case is serious and the Government, becomes a party, 
he is taken to the Knlons or Ministers) Court ; 

7. This Court suggests to the Gyal-ishah (Regent), which is 

the highest Court of the Country, that one of the three 
punishments mentioned in the decision may be approved ; 

8. The sentence may be mitigated, commuted or revised by 

the Dalai Lama only. 

The Regent lias no power to do more than select one of the three 
punishments suggested by the Court of Ministers.”—V. Smith, lntl 
Ant., 1903, p. 235. 
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the procedure of the gana as mentioned in the Mahabharata . 13 
The Lichchhavi prodedure was based on rules which were 
normally common to all ganas. 

There are circumstances which when taken into considera¬ 
tion leave no doubt as to the Hindu na- 

Lichchhavi Criminal t-ionalitv of the Lichchhavis. Both the 
Procedure 

Videhas and the Lichchhavis had a com¬ 
mon national designation ‘the Vrijis In other words, they 
were two branches of the same nation. No one responsible 
will venture to suggest that the Videhas were also Tibetans. 
The very colonization of Northern Bihar by the Vedic 
Videhas is recorded. 14 If the Videhas were pure Hindus, a 
ccuitre of Upanishadie philosophy and orthodox theology, 
the Lichchhavis who were a ramification of the same 
nation could not have been barbarians. The Lichchhavis were 
at Vaisall. And the Puranas as we have seen connect the 
Vaisalas like the Videhas with a well-known Aryan dynasty. 
They were not ‘ unanointed ’ rulers, a term applied by Hindu 
writers to barbarians settled in India. The Anguttara-Nikaija 
contemplates the Lichchhavi ruleis to be ‘anointed’ rulers, 
abhishikta ; like any other lvshattriya rulers. The JataJca 
mentions the celebrated lake which was jealously guarded and 
in which the gana (republican) rulers obtained their Abluslicka , 15 
The Buddhist literature unanimously treats them as good 
Kshattriyas. In tin* dynast ie inscriptions of Nepal the Lichchha¬ 
vis are said to have branched off from the lksliavakus (I.A., 
IN. 178); that is, they were allied to the Sakyas. 

Their name according to the rules of grammar is a deriva¬ 
tive of the word lAclielihu , i.c., the followers or descendants of 
Lichchhu which in Sanskrit would be Likshn. Libs ha means 
a mark and Likshu is connected with it . The name might have 
originated on account of some feature marks. The name Laksh- 
mana is a similar instance. Lacluhlm in Bihar and the T)oab is 
a very common name to-day denoting the same thing. A 
man born with some prominent black or blue mark on his 
person easily acquires the name. 

13 See above. Oh. XIII, Ch. XIV. 

14 Satapatha , I. 4. 1. 10, IT. 

15 J p. 17. 
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The Mallas, neighbours of the Lichchhavis, are styled 
Vasishthas in the MaJidparinibbana Sutta, 16 
Mallas and Vasishtha is a well-known Aryan 

gotra name. The MaJidparinibbana Sutta is not the work of 
crafty Brahmins of the type reputed to concoct Aryan genea¬ 
logies for barbarian rulers. 


There is some discussion about the origin of the Sakyas 
also. Now the testimony of the Pali 
authorities is unanimous that the Sakyas 
were a branch of the Aikslivakas. This is 


Nationality of 
&ikyas 


admitted by the adverse side, the Puranas, which place the 
Buddha, his father and his son, in the Ikshvaku house. Con¬ 
temporaries of the Buddha amongst whom was Ajata-satru, 
king of Magadha, claim him as a Ksliatriya. 17 As we have seen 
in the history of the formation of new republics and the Puranic 
detail about the Yaudheyas and Madras, the state-community 
was called after the leader. We find the same origin of the 
Sakya Community given by the Buddha himself. 18 That 
history of origin agrees with the ascertained history of 
similar republican foundations. That history—that a cadet 
of an Aikshvaka king founded the Sakyan republic christened 
after his name—therefore should be accepted. 


The tradition of an ancient and obsolete custom of sister- 
marriage amongst the Sakyas had misled some scholars into 
wrong theories of race-origins. Such ancient and once living 
custom or law is accepted by the Vedic literature to have 
existed in the orthodox race. Buddhist tradition also does 
not limit to the Sakyas. It extends it to the Ikshvaku royal 
dynasty and the Ikshvakus were not new comers ; they were 
never desacramented. They are as ancient as the Vedas. If 
the Ikshvakus were Aryan, their offshoot the Sakyas cannot 
be otherwise. 


The evidence of the Greeks who actually saw many Indian 

^ P ,, republicans is as decisive as any other 

Evidence of the „ , rT ,, n J 

Greeks fact. They describe the handsome looks 

and tall stature of the Punjab and Sind 
republicans. The snub-nose of the Himalayan Mongoloid could 


16 MaJidparinibbana Sutta , V. 19. 18 Ambattha Sutta , 16 

17 Ibi$., V. 24. 
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have never been described as a handsome feature by the Greeks, 
who must be taken as good judges in these matters. Nor 
could the stature of the Himalayan be mistaken by the Greeks 
to be majest ic. The very discript ion proves perfect and pure 
Aryan type of the Republican Hindu. All these republicans 
are expressly mentioned by them as Indian. 

The names of the republicans are an internal evidence of 
their Hindu origin. The Kathaians or 
I'Vidonco of nnnifi the Kathusare a Vedic people to whom the 
turc the Katha recension of the 1 ajnr-Veda 

and the Katha TJpanixhad owed their 
origin. The Madras are not simply known to Vedic literature 
hut are known as a home of orthodoxy where men like Svota- 
ketu went- for post-graduate studies in sacrifices. There is a 
deiinile history of the origin of the Yaudheyas and Madras as 
noticed above. Tin 1 ‘ lvshatriyas ’ were pur excellence. Kshatri- 
yas. The Vrishnis are not only Kshatriyas but sacred Ksliatri- 
yas, t 1m* Vedie Sat vat Yadus. As to the names like the 
Arjunayanas, and the Sahinkayanas, etc., the names an* proof 
positive of their orthodox origins. The rules of Panini stamp 
the formation with orthodoxy. 

Orthodoxy has, so to say, anticipated the controversy and 
has already set its seal on the orthodox origin of these re¬ 
publics. The AHareya Brahma na describes the Vedic rituals 
with which the republican Madras, the 8atvats, the Kurus, 
and others were consecrated to political rule, and with which 
the constitid ions Bhaujya and the Brdrdjya in the west and 
south-west and Vairdjya by the side of the Himalayas received 
orthodox sanction. 

Whatever the race-origins of a particular republican com¬ 
munity, the system was Indian and orthodox Indian. It goes 
back to the time of the Aitareya Brahma na and earlier. That 
democratic and republican states were experiments of the 
Hindus themselves, who at times had been regal and in turn 
republican, is further proved by what Megasthenes saw and 
learnt in the country twenty-two centuries before (see p. 21 
above*). 
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CHAPTER XXII 

Hindu Monarchy 

Antiquity and Theory of Origin 

The word Rdjan and its original Itdt literally mean a 
ruler. It is connected with the Latin rex . 
Riijan or King Bu( . Hindu political theorists have given 

it a philosophic derivation. King is called Baja because 
his duty is ‘to please’ ( ranj) the people by maintaining 
good government. This philosophic interpretation has been 
accepted as an axiom, throughout Sanskrit literature. The 
kings also acquiesced in and accepted this constitutional 
interpretation of the term. Emperor Kharavela. of Kalinga,. 
who was a Jaina, says in his inscription (c. 170 B.C.) that he 
did please his subjects, thirty-five hundred thousand in number. 
In the Buddhist Canon the same theoretic definition is found : 
dammena pare ranjetltl Icho , Vdsettha , raja. 1 Both orthodox and 
heterodox branches of the race had adopted it. It was a 
national interpretation and a national theory of constitution. 
Magasthenos, as observed before, 2 records the Hindu 
tradition current in his time that Monarchy 
Antiquity of Hindu waH |,] 10 earliest form of organised govern- 
ment in India. This is supported by the 
Rig-Veda where Monarchy is the normal and the only form of 
government known. Monarchist writers, as we have seen,, 
utilised this fact as an argument against non-kingly forms of 
constitution. 3 After Monarchy, Megastliencs was told, re¬ 
publican experiments were made. As the Aitareya Brahmana 
puts it, it was in ‘ the firmly established Mid-land ’ where 
monarchy held its own 4 ; that is, the change from Monarchy to 

1 Dlgha-Nikuya > Agganha Suttanta , III, p. 03. 

2 Ibid., p. 2;>. See also McCrindle, Megasthcnes and Arrian, 

p. 200. 

^ '' See pp. 86-89 and p. 17 above. Cf. ?TRRT%g ^sqfiTRf 
I Mahdbhdrata, Sdnti-P., 60. 5 (Kumb.). 

4 See Aitareya Brahmana, VIII. 11_McTW JRflRf 
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republican form to which Magastliencs alludes, did not occur 
there. This Mid-land was the land from Kurukshetra to 
Prayaga—the valleys of tlie Jumna and the Ganges, which 
became the seat of the Aryan conquerors and Aryan monarchy. 
The Puranic history also confirms this. Its ruling houses 
cover the Middle Country, going beyond only in one direction— 
the East. The constitution of the East (Praclii) according to 
the Aitareya, Brdhmana, was tfdmrdjya, 5 which was a species of 
monarchies—meaning, literally, ‘a collection of monarchies, 
i.(\, a Federal Imperialism. 6 


There* arc* several theoiies known to Hindu literature on 
the origin of Hindu Kingship. A brief 
^ori"1 iT oI'k hu>HIIip l< ' notice Of (hose theories is necessary to 
understand the constitutional effect which 
they produced on practical administration. 


Yedic theory : 
origin in war 


The* Yedic theory is found in the Ailcreya Brdhmana . It 
asserts that the Dcvas, i.e., their worship¬ 
pers, the Hindus, originally had no king. 
In their struggle against the Asuras—when 
the Dcvas found that they were repeatedly defeated, they 
came to the conclusion that it was because the Asuras had 
a king'to lead them, they were successful. Therefore they 
decided to try the same experiment. And they agreed to elect 
a king ; 


The Dcvas and Asuras were fighting • • • • the Asuras defeated 
llie Dcvas • • • • The Dcvas said , It is on account of our having 
no Icing that the Asuras defeat us. Let us elect a king ’. All 
consented .” 7 


5 See below, Cli. XXXVII. (Evidently at the time of the 
Aitareya Brdhmana the .North Bihar Bepublics had not come into 
•existence.) 

6 Videlia and Magadlia. Janaka (probably a royal style and 

not a proper name), king of the Videhas, according to Vedic literature 
{datapatha Br., XI. 3. 1. 2; see also , Bri. Up., 

IV. 1. 1) and Jarasandha, king of Magadha, according to^the Pui'anas’, 
were holders of the title Sam rat ( Mahdbhdrata ) (see Ch. XXXVII 
below'). 

7 Aitareya Brdhmana , I. 14-^Tgu qi TTg . . . . 

rhlhl II 
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If it lias a historical reference it would refer to the tribal stage 
of the Aryans in India and it would suggest that the Institution- 
of kingship was borrowed from the Dravidians. Whatever the 
historical truth in the theory, the important point to note here 
is that kingship is contemplated to be elective in its origin. 

Political writers, however, had a theory of their own which 
is confined more to the abstract side of 
Scientists' •n.-ory of n quosl j 0 „. Tlu-v held that the first king 
was elected on certain conditions or on 
a contract, and that original centra*! was always enforced 
subsequently. 8 Y*cording to this view the election was neces¬ 
sitated for internal administration, the authority of law by 
itself, the people having refused to follow. This theory of 
contractual monarchy, which undoubtedly was a reflex of the 
express republican theory of contract, 9 found support in Yedic 
hymns and songs of royal election, in rituals of royal conse¬ 
cration which were based on elective principles, and in the 
Coronation oath which made the king swear that he should rule 
according to law. 

These ceremonials were invariably observed even when 
succession to throne had become lieredi- 
rhl '° kinship 1V ° tary. In theory, according to these sacred 
ceremonies, the king, as we shall presently 
see, was always an elected officer holding office on condi¬ 
tions wffiioli he accepted in his Coronation oath. The contract 
theory of the politicians, as we shall see, was always believed 
in and accepted by both the ruler and the ruled. 

Actual election at times did take place even in post-Yedic 
times. 10 Megasthones notes that after Svayambliu, Buddha 
and Kratu, the succession was generally hoi edit ary but that 
‘ when a failure of heirs occurred in the royal house , the Indians 


8 Sop the discussion in the Artha-Sdstra, 1, 9, pp. 22-23; also- 
that in the Mahdhhdrata (see p. 225 below). 

9 See pp. 171-72 above. 

10 The following cases of election of king are found in the 
History of Kashmir : Baka ‘ was crowned king kij the citizens' (R.T ., 
I. 325) ; Yasaskara was elected after great deliberations (It. F., 
445-77). 
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elected their sovereign on the principle of merit.’ 11 The JdtaJcas 12 
have stories of election of kings and even the fables 13 of the 
country made animals elect their king. They indicate that 
the theory of elective kingship was a national theory widely 
current. Let us now take the sacred hymns of royal election 
of the Vedas and the Vedic kingship. 


11 McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrian , p. 200. 

12 The Jalaka , I, p. 399. 

13 See Mahavastu fed. Senartj, II, p. 70. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


Vedic King and His Election 


The king was elected by the people assembled in the 
Samiti. The people assembled are said to 
King’s election and elect him to rulership unanimously. The 

his position . . \ . 

tiamiti appoints him. He is asked to 
hold the state. It is hoped that he would not fall from his 
office. He is expected to crush the enemies. 

Here is a complete JSong of Election. 1 


I * I c . J 

3?f I 


fatiTOi hi urth. ii i u 


’III S 5#F0T: j^TTTSRrSRH. I 

. I I 

jprr%s? to ii =? ii 

I 1 . ^ I _ 1 

^ TTcwfre^^ g?r®r iimr i 

1 .i i 

crw srar sn-d ^ ii \ ti 


h - . i. 

'i^frr f*r pr towh ii i ii 

<v ...I J 

?T gsr ffsqra: i 

I I I 

ri sniirar n ^ ii 

- 1 1 1 „ i 

g^TSx^tT: SJJjWtft HrTTSH^IH. I 

Wi f^51: WIH: >T ^wfrf: ^cfim? II } II 


1 Aiharva-Veda , VI. 87-88. This hymn occurs also in Rig-Veda, 
X. 173 with slight modification. 

7 
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“ Gladly you come among us; remain firmly without 
faltering ; all the people want you ; may you not fall off the 
State. 

“ Here be you firm like the mountain and may you not 
come down. Be you firm here like Indra ; remain you here- 
and hold the State. 

‘‘Indra has held it (the State) firm on account of the firm 
Havi offering ; for it Sonia as well as the Brahmanaspati has. 
said the same. 

“ Firm (as) the heaven, firm (as) the earth, firm (as) the* 
universe, firm (as) the mountains, let this rdjd of the people be 
firm. 

“ Let the State be held by you, be made firm by the 
raja Varuna, the God Briliaspati, Indra and also Agni. 

“ Vanquish you firmly, without falling, the enemies, and 
those behaving like enemies crush you under your feet. All 
the quarters unanimously honour you, and for firmness tlie- 
assembly here creates (appoints) you.” 

Here is a passage employed at the re-election of a Baja who 
had been apparently driven out :— 

I I I 

eh fhar Wf chWTT: Ul^T: I 

K i J J . . 1 i, 

hWC cfcTT R II 

“The people elect you to rulership, the wide 2 glorious 
quarters elect you. Be seated on this high point in the body of 
the state and from there vigorously 3 distribute the natural 
wealth.” 4 KaTcvd literally means the “hump” of the bull. The 
allusion is to the throne which is regarded as the highest place 
in the body-politic. The previous verse in the Mantra shows 
that the reference is to Elcardt , or monarch. 

2 The word TIJ may mean cither * wide ’ or ‘ five \ Here 
the former meaning is more appropriate because the people assembled 
could be only confined to the four quarters and not the sky. Quarter 
comes in Flection Hymns as a figurative use for the people assembled- 

3 Or* like ITgra ruler ’ (?T ^ST:). Sec p. 89 above. 

4 Alharva-Veda , III. 4. 2. 
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According to the last verse of a hymn in the Rig-Veda, 

f A corresponding to the song of election 

■Sole taker of Taxes x „ „ ^ _ , 

quoted above, 5 he becomes the sole 
taker of taxes from the people; he becomes the king of 
the people. The ‘sole taker’ signifies that the regular tax, 
as a royal due, had already developed. 5so one else but the 
king alone was entitled to it. The king is asked to ascend a 
raised seat which is significantly described as the highest point 
of the body of state. It show T s that the idea of state as 
organism is realised as early as the Yedic kingship. 

The new king after ascending the throne received from the 
assembled people and the ‘king-makers’ 

King-makers who according to later authorities 6 were 

high functionaries or ministers, 7 a symbolic armlet called 
Mani. It was made of Palasa wood. These high function¬ 
aries were the Treasurer, the Commander of the Army, the 
-Gramanl or the leader of the township, and some others. 
They are called ‘ kings ’ and 4 king-makers 5 by the newly 
elected king. The ‘ king-makers ’ thus appear to be com¬ 
munal or popular officers of state who were regarded as 
rulers, amongst whom the king v r as the chief ruler. They are 
called latterly Ratnins or those in whom the Ratna or Mani 
is vested. For it wtis they who gave the king the symbolical 
jewel of royal authority. The king originally took the jewd 
of authority from all the folk present, including artizans and 
chariot-makers. This was the only symbolical ceremony 
which accompanied the Yedic election. 

The king taking Parna or Mani says :— 

^ L ’ „ ’ I 

V sffaRT WERT: WWW 3T *HTTW: I 

„ u . . J 

TJT H $ II 

I I I 

5 3^ qsnufa i 

jiii 

d II R.F., X. 173. 6. 

6 llralimanas ancl Krishna Yajus. 

7 Cf. Malta Govinda Sidtanta , 32 ; Dtgha N ., II, 233, whore the 
six great nobles of the state are called the King-makers, Rajakattaro, 
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^ K 1 1 i . 

q hrww q i 

SWH qq *737 II V5 II 


“ The skilful builders of chariots and the ingenious workers; 
of metal, the folk about me all, do thou, O Parna, make my aids. 
The kings and king-makers, the charioteers and leaders of 
hosts, the folk about me do thou, O Parna, make my aids.” 8 
The king thus accepted his royal authority frcm the whole 


Election for life-time 


folk including equally the king-makers and 
the artisans. The king was elected for his 


whole life ; “ Rule here a mighty benevolent (king) up to tenth 


decade of thy life.” 0 


The throne was covered with the skin of a lion, tiger or 
leopard. This was done, as we shall see, even when the throne 
was made of precious materials. A particular sjnhcl:n:t* 
was attached to the skin-cover. It was the emblem of prow T ess.. 
“Thyself a tiger, do thou upon this tiger-skin stiide tlncugk 
the great regions. All the elans shall wish for tliee.” 10 When 
seated on the throne he was sprinkled with water. 11 


At times he was degraded and banished. After a peried 
Deposition and of t'xile an ex-king was sometimes 

re-election re-elect od. 


“The eagle shall bring hither frcm a distance h:m that 
is fit to be called, wandering exiled in a strange land. The 


8 Alharva-Veda , III. 5. 6-7. Translation adopted from Bloom¬ 
field, XL11. 114. 

I 

9 Aiharva-Vedit. III. 4. 7.— I 

^ ^ A I I 1 

10 Ibid., IV. S. 4.—3W qqnq T^TI I 

( 

• II 

II. I I 

11 ibid iv. s. r>~6.—crmr cqr twi*t q=q*rr n h w 

r i i i ~ 

ajftwT qqsufaspnqr rqsqi: qq^kfr: i.. n $ n That the ceremony 

relates to monarchical Baja ( Ekardjd) is clear from the Srauta Sutras 
of the Alharva-Vcda. 
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ASvins shall prepare for thee a path, easy to travel! Do ye r 
his kinsfolk, gather close about him. 

“ Thy opponents shall call thee. Thy friends have chosen 
thee.” 12 

He is said to have come to agreement with his electors. 

“ Come thou to the Viges (the people), for thou hast 
agreed concordant with the electors/’ 13 

The king was expected to secure material prosperity to 
His duty the people. 14 

“ Fix thy mind upon the bestowal of wealth. Then do 
thou, mighty, distribute wealth amongst us/’ 

In this connexion it would be interesting to quote here a 
poem from the Atharva Veda where the prosperity of the 
people is described. The song, evidently contemporary r 
praises the successful rule of king Parikshit of Kuru land. 15 


12 Atharva-Veda, III. 3. 4.— 

' ' .. ». i 


arPsrn fijjcTT gn cT gstim it 

Was the eagle a mark of royalty ? A recorded case of disposition, 
is that of Pushtarltu, king of the Sriftjavas (Satapatha Brdhmaria , 
XII. 9. 3. 1 ; Weber, I.S. t I. 205). He was recalled. 

13 Ibid.. III. 4. 6.— 

I 1^1 . I J 

mwv 3T#T: HRRR: I 

I ^ ^ ^ I I ^ 1 

14 Ibid ., III. 4. 4.— 

i^i JL _ i i 

tot ^ TOr I** nsrr n 


15 


Ibid., XX. 127. (3). 7-10.— 


S.U.E., XL.II. 113. 


ggrcwr ii ^ n 


i ill 

£ 3?r qf< I 

JUTt <Tf% \k g^f5t% tA Llfl: II », u (Contd. on p. 108.) 
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“ Listen ye to the high praise of the king who rules over 
all peoples. What may I bring to thee, curds, stirred drink, 
or liquor 1 (Thus) the wife asks her husband in the kingdom 
of King Parikshit.” 

In other words, in the Kuril land the wife never thinks of 
offering such a poor drink as water to the thirsty husband. 
And the barley beverage when brought ‘ overran llie brim 
This shows “the people thrive merrily in the kingdom of King 
Varikxhit. 9 

The election in the Vedie age appears fairly simple and 
business-like. But it has a latent philo- 
Oorms of later political SO pliy behind it. The king is elected by 
the people ; he is expected to fulfil certain 
duties ; and is invested with certain privileges. He accepts 
his office from the people and the c king-makers ’. He was in 
agreement with his electors. He could be removed from his 
office and could be brought back from exile. The germs of 
the political philosophy of kingship are all to be found in these 
Yedic mantras. 

The fact, if not the theory, was clear that the office of the 
king was a creation of the People and was held conditionally. 
Above him there was always the National Assembly, the 
Samiti which was, as we have seen above, the real sovereign. 16 


I I J _ I 

*3 V ST^ld TO I 

J . . I _ « 

3R: *T *T3[*rd<T ife TIITSffi: II ^ o || 

See XLII, pp. 197-08. 

16 Cf. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature , p. 158 : * The 

king {raja) was often hereditary-IIis power was by no means 

absolute, being limited by the will of the people expressed in the 
tribal assembly ( Samiti ) \ See also Zimmer, Altindisches Leben , 
1(52 ft. ; Weber, Indische Sludien, XVII. 88 ; Geldncr, Vedische 
Studien , II. 303. 
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Coronation Ceremony of the Brihmana Period 
and Its Constitutional Significance 

In the age of Brahmana literature, coronation becomes 
elaborate, ritualistic and very technical. Special royal 
ceremonies were invented. But they all retain the same 
constitutional characteristics as we find in the true Yedio 
period. In fact they are developments of the same under¬ 
lying ideas. 

Sacred formulae and rites for royal installation are formed 
and prescribed in this period. And they 
fiXid fvrmuxa; become prescribed once for all. Since 

that time every Hindu sovereign crowned in India has observed 
them, for according to the orthodox view of both law and 
ritual, no one could attain kingship without than. The same 
ceremonies, in essentials, came down and are presciibed by 
lawyers of the seventeenth century wlio wrote for Hindu kings 
in Muhammadan times. 1 

In the Srutis there are three ceremonies for consecrating 
heads of society. There is the first and 
Raja*aya % Vajapeya foremost, the Edjasicya , or the inaugura¬ 
tion of a king, there is secondly, the 
Vajapeya used for consecrating a king or a high functionary 
as the royal priest, and thirdly, there is the Sarva-medha T 
‘ a sacrifice for universal rule ’. The Vajapeya probably did 
not partake of political nature in its origin, it being primarily 
designed to celebrate something like an Olympic victory. 2 It 
was, later on, adopted for royal and religious consecrations. 
The Sarva-medha 3 is an exceptional ceremony performed by 
emperors who are already consecrated to rulership. The 
ceremony proves the existence of the territorial ideal of a 

1 See Mitra Miara, Vlramitrodaya Rajamti , pp. 85-113. 

2 Cf. Taittirlya Brahmana , I. 3. 2. 2. 

See contra Eggeling, S.B.E., XLI, p. 24 (Introduction). 

3 See &atapatha Brahmana, XIII. 7. 1. 
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one-state India. 4 The normal ceremony of Coronation, how- 
over, is the Raj as iiy a. 

w i it*tt I *PHcf... 

“ To the king doubtless belongs the Rajasuya , for by 
offering the Rajasuya he becomes king.’* 5 

We shall here mainly discuss the rituals of the latter and 
also of the Vdjapeya. In fact they all have very many details 
in common, and they supplement each other. The Vdjapeya 
came to be regarded as a preliminary to the Rajasuya. 

The Rajasuya is comprised of three distinct parts; the 
first is a series of preliminary sacrifices, the second is the 
Abliishechanlya , ‘the sprinkling’, or ‘the anointing’, the third 
is a number of post-anointing ceremonies. Out of the three, 
the AbhisJicclianlya is the most important; and, perhaps, in 
practice the rites and formulae of it alone were considered 
indispensable at normal coronations. 

One of t-lie first tilings which strike the student of the 
ceremony is the pronoun “ he ’’ by which 
He the king-elowt t | ie king-elect is studiously designated. 

It is only after the sprinkling stage that he is called 
‘ king ’; that is, only when the ceremony is complete, he 
becomes invested with the royal office and powers ; before 
that he is an ordinary citizen. 


The Ratna-Havis 


Among the preliminary offerings there are the eleven 
ratna-havis (the ‘ jewel’-offerings) which 
‘ he 3 has to make to the eleven Batnins 
or the 4 Jewel-holders ’ at their respective houses. The 
recipients of the Eatna-havis are :— 6 


4 Cf. Aitareya Bralimaiia , VIII. 15 ; Panin?, V. 1. 41-42 on 
Sdrva-bhauma. 

5 Satapaiha Brdhmana , V. 1. 1. 12, 

6 Ibid., V. 3. 1. Cf. also Taittiriya Brdhmana , 1. 7. 3 (Poona 
ed., I, pp. 308-10) and Taittiriya Samhitd , L 8, 9 (Mysore ed., I, 
pp. 140-49). 

The text says that the ratnins are eleven But 

the havi is offered at twelve places. Evidently the offering at his 
own house is not counted (the school of Krishna Yajur-Veda does 
not prescribe an offering at the king-elect’s house). 
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Jl) Senani (the commander of the army). 

(2) Purohita (the court chaplain) ‘ Brahmin ’ in the 

Taittirlya ritual. 

(a) The King-elect himself as representing the Kshatra 
or ‘rule * ; in the Taittirlya we have ‘ Raj any a 9 in the 
place of the king-elect. 

(3) Mahishi (the queen). The Queen had an official 

character inasmuch as she appeared with the king 
on the throne on certain official occasions. It seems, 
however, the underlying principle here is the sacred 
theory that without the wife no sacrament could be 
performed, the sacrificer by himself being only one- 
half of his whole spiritual body, the other half being 
the wife. On this principle in the Vdjapeya , she 
ascends the throne together with the husband. 

“ ‘ Come wife, ascend we the sky ’—‘ ascend we ! * 
says the wife.. . .Blie the wife in sooth is one half of 
his own self ; hence as long as he does not obtain her, 
so long he is not regenerated for so long he is incom¬ 
plete. ” 7 

In the Rdjasuya ritual of the Yajur- Veda no direction 
is given as to the future Queen’s ascending the throne. 
But the Epics prove the practice of joint coronation. 8 
As the formulas are already prescribed in the preli¬ 
minary Vajajieya, they have not been repeated in 
the Rdjasuya . The same principle of completing the 
spiritual self of the king-elect is extended by other 
schools of the Yajur-Veda who make the king-elect do 
worship also to his other wives of lower castes, 
Vavata and Parivrikti. 9 In the Asavamedha ceremony 
even the wife of the lower Sudra caste ( Palagala ) 
takes part. 10 

7 Satapatha Brahmaiia , V. 2. 1. 10 ; S.B.E., XLI, p. 32. 

8 Rdmayana , Yuddha Kdnda , 128, 59 ; Mahabharata , £dnti- 
Parvan (Kumb.), 39, 14 :—*T?Tc*TR’ f^ I 

9 Cf. Satapatha , XIII. 5. 2. 5-3. 

Bhatta Bhaskara, Taittirlya Samhitd 

(Mysore), III, p. 14G. 

10 Satapatha, XIII. 5. 2. 8 ; Ramayana, Bala Kdnda , 14, 35. 

p 
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(4) Suta (the court-minstrel and chronicler). Trohably 

in early times he combined in him some important 
office other than that of the chronicler. In the 
Maury an Civil List of the Artha-Sdstra (V. 3-91, 
p. 245), lie is placed amongst minor officers ( PaurdniJca , 
etc.) who got 1,000 (silver panas) a year. It seems 
that every provincial capital had its suta , as Br. Up ., 
IV. 4. 37, indicates. He is the later historiographer 
whom Yuwan Gliwang (lliuen Tsang) found in the 
empire of Harsha Vardliana, whose duty it- was to 
register ‘ good and evil events, with calamities and 
fortunate occurrences ’ in every province. That the 
record of each year was kept is evidenced by inscrip¬ 
tions of Kharavela and others. 

(5) Grdmanl (the head of the Township or the village 

corporation), “ Vaisya-Gramam ” n in the Maitrayani 
edition of the Yajur-Veda. 

(0) Kshattri (the Chamberlain). 

(7) Sangrahltri (the master of the treasury). In later 

times he is called Sannidhdtn (e.g., in the Artha- 
Sdstra).' 2 

(8) Bhdgadugha (the collector of revenue). In later times 

he is called Samahartri ( c.g ., in the Artha-Sdstra). The 
expression literally means 4 milcher of the share ’ 
(of the king one-sixth, etc.). This shows that the 
amount of taxation had already become fixed. 

(9) Akshavapn —Commentators have explained it as the 

controller of gambling. Gambling, being under state- 
control, brought in revenue ; but the prominence of 
the department is rather strange and one is inclined 
to doubt the meaning of the commentators. Among 

11 See p. 201, n 18. 

12 Bhatta Bhaskara (Mysore ed., Taittirn/a Samhitd , III, p. 148) 
points out the primary meaning of SahnrahJia, the * holder of the 
reins’, lit. ‘ the driver’ (^5Ti=ff$J: • • ^T3*T5TTIf[ ,7 B) an d then gives the 
secondary meaning (quoting opinion of others 

4 he who leads (the administration) by holding the reins (of 
government), i.e.. Prince-minister ’.—This has some bearing on 
Asoka'iS rdjuka , if it is connected with rajju . 
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the Officers the one who comes after 8annidhdtri and 
Samahartri in the Artha-&astro ,, corresponding to Nos. 
8 and 9 of our list, is the Akshapatala or (the Depart¬ 
ment of) the Accountant-General. Thus the corres¬ 
ponding Akshavapa seems to be the officer in charge 
of State Accounts. The Gambling Officer will be 
quite out of place here. It seems that squares or 
Akshas were made on some board (Patala or Adhi - 
dev ana) by the help of which accounts were in those 
days calculated. The Akshamla ( Artha-Sastra , p. 85) 
should also be considered in this connexion. The 
Akshasdla department took charge of gold and silver 
and the mint. Aksha in these technical offices has 
no connexion whatsoever with gambling. 

(10) Govikartri (master of forests, literally, destroyer of 

beasts). He was evidently the officer desciibed by 
Magasthenes amongst the 4 Great Officers of State ’ 13 
having 4 charge also of the huntsmen ’ who cleared the 
land of wild beasts and fowls which devoured the 
seeds. 14 

(11) Paldgala (the Courier). His uniform was a red turban 

and leathern quivers. 15 He was of the^udra caste. 16 
In his place the Maitrdyani Sarhhita 11 of the Yajvr- 
Veda gives the Taksha and Rathakara , carpenter 
and chariot-builder. 

The Batnins are a development of the Vedic £ bestow- 
ers of the (palasa)mani \ The latter 

The Ratnins ' . 

were the 4 king-makers 9 = the 

ministers), the Suta the head of the village community, the 
builders of chariots and the skilful in metals, 4 sorrounded by 
the folk ’. 

Now the Batnins tend to be high functionaries of the 
state. In the selection of the functionaries the principle of 
class and caste representation appears to have operated. The 

13 McOrindlo, Mecjasthanes, x>. 80. 

14 McCrindle, Ibid., p. 84. 

15 The last two not in the Taittirlya ritual. 

16 Cf. XIII. 5. 2. S. 

17 M.S., II. 6. 5. 
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Purohita is studiously referred to as 4 Brahmin 5 only, in the 
majority of Taj us Schools. He symbolises the Brahmin. The 
Raj any a or the kino-elect himself symbolises the Bdjanya or 
Kshatriya class. The Grdmanl , called the 4 VaiSya-giamam ’ 
in the Maitrayani™ a grdmanl , or Township-President of the 
Vaisya caster represented the Vaisya class or the remnant of 
the original ‘ ]>eople ’, now Ihe 4 commoners \ The Taksha&ml 
Rathakdra correspond to the Veda's 4 skilful workers in metals 
and builders of chariots Their place is supplied by the 
Palagala in tlie tiukla ritual ; the class is replaced by caste. 
The Sendnl , Purohita , Ksliattd , Kanyrahlta, Bhdgadugha , 
Akslidvdpa and Gokartrd are the High Ministers, the old 
Edjakrits , the king-makers. The High Ministers were still 
called 4 king-makers ' in the Rdmdyana 

A. 79. 1, Com. JTF5P*!:). 

When society grew, it was not possible for the whole Polk 
to assemble, the adoption of the representative principle was 
natural. The most noticeable feature in the change is the ex¬ 
press recognition of the Sudra as a part of Society. Prom 
the constitutional point of view it is a great change. The 
conquered helot is now worshipped by the man who is going 
to become king. He is as much an integral part of the polity 
as any one else. This recognition, as we shall see, becomes 
more and more emphatic as time goes on. 

The offering to the 4 jewel-holders ’ is explained by the 
set phrase in each case, 4 for it is for him that he is thereby con¬ 
secrated and him he makes his faithful follower ’. He treats 
with Ilari the headman of the village corporation because ‘lie 
assuredly is one of his jewels and it is for him that 4 he is therby 
consecrated, etc.' 19 

1 I ^ J „ J 

1S *TRkT*. *IZS 1 Maitrayani Samhitd , II. 

0. 5 ; IV. 3. 8. 

10 ’IfH. 'K*? f# I TOI 

clR, —Satapatha Brahmana , V. 3. 1. 0. 
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The reason for the respect due to the High Functionaries 
or Ministers should he noted. The Ratnin 
0l MinistcM indU Ministers existed before the king came to 
the throne. They had existed indepen¬ 
dently of him. They tv ere in origin part of the Samiti , 

‘ the folk around me*—the Yedie ‘kings' and ‘king¬ 
makers'. In later history, ministers still retain these 
designations of popular times : they still retain the privileges 
of the ritualistic period—they are worshipped before every 
coronation. Likewise they retain pronounced, traces of in¬ 
dependence throughout their history (Chs. XXX, XXXI). 
The latter we can understand only with reference to this 
history of origin. 


The whole procedure symbolises the obtainment of the 
approval of the differentiated organs of 
Approval of the Land government in Iiis consecration to king- 
ship. The seeking of a-pproval does not 
rest here. Symbolic ‘ approval ’ (Anumati) of the Earth 
(Motherland) itself is requested and obtained. This is done 
before the estates of the Realm are approached. 


“They then return (to the sacrificial ground) without 
looking backward. He now proceeds witli the cake on eight 
potsherds for Anumati. For Anumati is this (Earth) ; and 
whosoever knows to do that work which he intends to do, for 
him indeed she approves {anu-man) thereof ; hence it is her 
he thereby pleases, thinking ‘ May I be consecrated, approved 
by that (genius of) apj)roval V ”— 20 


The idea underlying is altogether human ; there is no divinity 
about the person or the office of the sovereign. 

“ After the jewels he offers a pap to Soma and Rudra.” 


The idea underlying 


That the great gods should come after 
the secular officers was unpalatable to 


theologians, and they therefore give a fanciful explanation by 


20 jSatapatha Brdhmana , V. 2. 3. L— 
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introducing a myth that as offerings had been rendered to 
some unworthy of sacrifice, it was necessary to sacrifice to 
gods 4 for enlightenment ’ (expiation). 21 


The Abhishechantyam or the Sprinkling Ceremony starts. 

,,,. , 7 _ with sacrifices to a set of deities for 

A bh ishechu n t ya m 

instilling in the king-elect certain virtues, 
necessary for his office. Savita is prayed for energy, the family 
fire for family virtues, Soma for capacity to protect forests,. 
Briliaspati for eloquence, Indra for the ruling capacity, 
Kudra for power to protect cattle-wealth, JVlitra for truth, 
and lastly Varuna for the protection of law. 

Says the $ atapatha Brdahmana : 22 “ Thereby Varuna 

, r the protector of the law makes him the 

protector of the law, and that truly is a 
supreme state when one is protector of the law , for whosoever 
attains to the supreme state to him, they come in causes 
of law. ” Here is a new theory of the monarchical 

days when the Brdhmanas were written. The sacred 
fromula only contemplates the protection of the law as a 
necessary duty of the king, but the commentator takes it in 
the sense that one of the chief features of a 1 full-fledged ’ 
state must be that, the law should be administered by the king 
or his officers (‘ for him they come in causes of law ’). The 
old theory had been that the law of the community was 
administered by the community. The new theory was 

operating in actual life in the time of the Jdtakas and it was 
fully extended in the imperial days of the Maury as, when 
salaried judges not only dispensed royal justice but also 
administered royal laws. 


21 datapath a Brahmana , V. 3. 2. 

22 Ibid., V. 3. 3. 9.—d^FTd ddbdd | dl^T dddd ^ 

d^d dW uq ddTddd^T did dRIFd Web d dF 

TrRW d?ddF U^fd d ft ddSdddbd ddU^WTd ddddd II 
Cf. XLI, p. 71. 
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Collection of Waters 


Waters are then collected from the sea and other reservoirs 
of the land, proclaiming in sacred formulas 
the name of the person for whose 
anointing they were gathered. The waters are taken in each 
case with a poetic formula ; “ 8 elf-ruling waters , ye are 

“ bestowers of kingship , bestow ye kingship on. JSf.N.” 23 


In the description and details of the waters there is to be 
found a poetic finish to the symbolical constitutionalism. 
Waters are brought from the Sarasvati of historic memories, 
from the mighty rivers of the land, from the great Ocean. The 
sum total of these waters is yet to be contributed to by a 
humble pool of the country. The latter is invoked with the 
lofty address : “ / "leasing ye are , Bestowers of kingshij >, bestow 
ye kingship on. N.N.” The comment on the sacred address 
of the Brahmana is majestic and is reserved only for this 
insignificant reservoir ; '* He thereby makes the people steady (the 
water of the pool being steady) and faithful to him . ” 24 A 
common pool of the country over which he is going to rule is 
made a sacred source of his sovereign powers. 


The gods have been invoked to endow the potential king 
with ruling virtues 'for national rule, J janardjydya , 25 'for 
the ruling of the folk ’, yet the rivers of the land, the waters of 
India are prayed as ‘ bestowers of state 5 to confer the actual 
status of kingship. Gods might give him virtues for ' national 
rule " but they could not give the kingship of the land ; it was 
the right of the waters in the land to do it. And they too only 
when combined from the highest to the lowest, could do it; 
hence the flattering address to a common country pool. An 
important concei>tion is crystallised in this sacerdotal procedure. 
It is on the whole a symbolism enshrining a great idea for all 
ages. 


23 Satapatha Brdhmana , V. 3. 4. 21. 
^tt%, ibid., v. 3. d. <>. 

24 PI 

• • • Ibid., V. 3. 4. 14. Cf. Taitlirlya Samhitd, I. 8. 11. 

23 Cf. Taittirlya Brdhmana , 1. 7. 0. 7. 
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The Abhishechana (the anointing) is twofold, the lirst part 
is the sprinkling of waters by what may be 

Abhishechana or described as different estates of the realm, 
Oon^ecrat ion 

and the second is the theological anointing 
on the head by the priest just before the king-elect ascends 
the throne (dsandl). A tiger skin is spread in front of the 
Mi tra-Vanina’s hearth and the king-elect steps upon it. Four 
men, one after another sprinkle him—a Brahmin, a kinsman 
of the king-elect, a Kajanya, and a Vaisya which literally 
means £ one of the people \ 26 The Sudra is absent and the 
kinsman seems to bo a tautology. The latter is not found in 
the corresponding Taittiriya ritual ( Taitt . Br ., I. 7. 8) where 
the Priest as Brahmin, Rajanya, Vaisya, and lastly, Janya, do 
the besprinkling. The last one, Janya, stands for the iSudra 
in the sense of a man of the ‘ hostile ’ tribe as in the Aitareya 
Brahmana , VIII. 26, as originally he was. In later times the 
Sudra always appears. 

The king-elect then puts on a silk underwear, a mantle 
and a turban or diadem. 27 Our > Satapatha Brahmana does not 
approve of the dressing, and there is that artistic touch in the 
reason given which was common to the Hindus and the Greeks. 

“ For the limbs being his natural vestments they deprive him 
of his native bodily form.” 28 


Investiture and 
Announcement 


Then follows the Investiture, and Announcement. The 
priest gives him a strong bow with three 
arroAVS with the formula “ Protect ye 
him in front etc. After the investiture 
while the king-elect is standing on the ground over the tiger- 
skin an Announcement is made,—the Avid formula 3 are 
called out : 29 


26 iSatapatha Iirdhrnana , V. 3. 5. 11-14. 

27 Ushnlsha is f alcon by some to be turban and by ot hers diadem. 
The Rdmdyana has diadem (kinta), Ymidha. Kdnda , 12S. 61. 

28 Satapatlia Brdhnuma , V. 3. 5. 25. 

20 Vdjasanet/l Samhitd , X. 9 :— 


arrfaWr apmr 

J ^ „ i „ i i i i i 
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“ Informed are ye Men ! Informed is the house-lord 
Agni ! Informed is the far-famed India ! Informed are 
Mitra and Varuna, the upholders of the vow ! Informed is 
Pushan (the lord of wealth) ! Informed are Heaven and Earth, 
all beneficial! Informed is Aditi, of great shelter ! ” 

The author of ihe &atapatha Brahmana points out that 
the announcements are symbolical 30 ; Agni symbolising the 
Brahmanas ; Indra, the nobility ; Pushan the world of cattle 
and so on. In any case, the king-elect is expressly and firstly 
announced to men, whatever be the real import of the other 
dvids. The avids arc made to obtain permission or approval 
for the consecration, says the ;Satapatha f ’ an <l 

approved by them lie is consecrated. ” 


30 Satapatha Brahmana , V. 3. 5. 31-37. 



CHAPTER XXV 


Coronation Ceremony of the Brahmana 
Period and Its Constitutional 
Significance ( continued ) 

After the Avit-proclamation follows tlu* Indra-ceremony 
of Sacred Abhisheka. (tiatapatha Br., 
s t'oronation Oath y 3 5 . o). The king-elect is unani¬ 
mously regarded to have taken a vow (dhrita-vrata) before 
he is seated on the throne . 1 The vow, promise, or oath 
is again alluded to in the Taittiriya Br. (I. 7. 10 . 1-6), 
satya-sava of true sacrifice, ” satya-dliarma “ of true (or 
faithful) conduct, ” satydvrite Varunali “ Varuna is authority 
in truth (or oath) and falsehood (or faithlessness),” tatya- 
rdjd true king”. To what engagement do these repeated 
expressions allude f The vow or engagement is not eited here. 
But, it- is given in the very Indra-eeremony in the Aitareya 
Brahmana. Evidently that was universally adopted, as the 
testimony of later books and practice proves. It is therefore 
simply alluded to and not repeated in other Brahmanas. The 
vow which the king-elect took, or, to use modern phraseology, 
the Coronation Oath, as given in the Aitareya Brahmana 
is in these terms : 2 

L‘ k Let the Ivsluitriya be sworn through this Great 
Coronation of the Tndra-rilual. lie is to repeat with faith :] 
‘ Between the night 1 am born and the night I die, whatever 
good 1 might have done, my heaven, my life and my progeny 
may .1 be 1 deprived of, if I oppress (injure) you ’ ! ” 

The business-like and contractual nature of the oath is 
noteworthy. There is no reference to any divine agency in 

^ I 

3 ’fdqq*. Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, X. 27 ; Taittiriya Samhitd , 

I. 8. 1 () ; Taittiriya Brahmana , T. 7. 10 . 2 ; Aitareya Brahmana , VIII. 18. 

2 Aitareya Brahmana , VIII. 15.— 

^ tsftal qf<* % prqfafa I 
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the oath. It is purely human. It is humanly solemn. 
According to the Altareya Brahmana the oath was common 
to all constitutions. It was administered to the Euler 
(Kshatriya) whatever the form of polity, whether he was 
desirous of being consecrated to Samrajya, Bhaujya, Svarajya, 
Yairajya, Parameshthya, Bajya, Maharajya, Adhipatya, or 
Sarva-bhauma (Monarchy). 3 This proves that the promise by 
the oath was made to the officiating priest as representing the 
whole society, for the ritual is the same both for republics and 
monarchical communities. 4 As we shall deal with the history 
and eiTect of the Coronation Oath presently we may pass on 
to the remaining ceremonials and their meaning. 


Ascent to the throne 


After the Announcement he is asked to ascend the wooden 
throne 5 (A - sandi) spread upon with furs, 
generally with tiger-skin. The formulae for 
the occasion are four, and the four estates are asked 
thereby to protect the king-elect “ as the precious treasure”. 


A point of the greatest constitutional import is that the 

king is to be protected by the four 

People as King’s estates of the realm. Protected by the 
Protector J 

people (in his office) he is to carry on 
the administration. This principle was one of the accepted 


I 1 




i 


i 


i 


i 


i 


i 




Qqzifctrwi Tr^%RT srfMr m 

AUareya Brahmana , VIII. 15. 

4 The Brahmin is the mouth-piece and representative of the 
entire society throughout the Kpics. As we shall see later, the 
sanction in the case of the oath being broken, came from the entire 
community and not only from the Brahmins. 

5 The wooden throne was adhered to for coronation even when 

thrones of ivory and gold w'ere in general use. See Mahdhhdrata 
(Kumb.), Santi-Parvan, XXXIX. 2. 4. 13-14. Though of wood 

(‘ khadira ’ catechu) it was elaborate, as Brahmana descriptions 
show-. The design of the throne of the Bharatas is famous in the 
rituals. 
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axioms of Hindu politics : rdshtrcna raja vyasanc pari - 
rakshyastatJui bhavct. 6 

“ Ascend Uiou the East. ...may the spring season, the 
priesthood protect thee a vatu that precious treasure. 

Ascend thou the South. .. .may the Ivshatra protect thee, that 

precious treasure. Ascend thou the West_may the ViS 

protect tiiee, that precious treasure. Ascend thou the North 
-may the Phala 7 protect thee, that precious treasure. ” 

He is said to ‘ ascend the quarters It means that his 
installation is all-sided. 


Just before he ascends, he steps upon a gold-plate ; and 
.... , . through a gold plate perforated with a 

besprinkling by the j lundml or nine holeg fche wat(jrs are 

sprinkled over his head by the priest, 
with the following sacred text : 8 


i ^ e 

qrr? n n. n 

. J . i . v ( 

Jff V 3^ 

•s 1 .. I ’J / 

11 J . ~ ~l 

SttUyq vq qr 

. I I 

I ?J 5 r 3WTS3TO qiffOTTqr <Cp t[3Ti It 

"With Soma's glory I sprinkle thee! with Agni’s glow! 
with Surya's splendour! with Indra’s energy! be thou the 
so\ereign protector of the ruling powers ! 

"Make him, O gods, to be unrivalled for great rulership, 
for great; superiority, for great national rule, for Indra’s energy 


G Mahabharata, Santi-Parnan , Cli. 130. 32 (Kumb.). 

7 Evidently standing for the Siidra. 

T , ,V^r°. teX , tS 0t ' CUr in thc Vd J asan ^n Samhila (Suhla Yajur- 
T eda) ( hapter IX, ver. 40 and (Chapter X, vv. 17 and 18. These 

"° ° la I>t>‘rs (IX and X) of the Samhila give mantras for royal 
consecration from which different ceremonials have been evolved in 
tue Bnthmanas. 
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make him, the son of (the man) XX and (of the woman) 
YY and of the people ZZ. This man, O ye People ! is your 
king, he is Soma, king of us Brahmanas.” 

‘People’ (t%^T) according to Apastamba, Baudliayana 
and Katyayana (Sranta Sutras quoted by Sayana) means 
* Xation, ’ e.g the ‘ Bharatas,’tlie * Kurus, 5 the 4 Panchalas ’. 
Katyayana explains ‘the People' by the word Jati. He 
speculates that territory was not (originally) fixed 
‘ fluctuating ’), hence vis (tin 1 people) was used. In place of 
‘ the People ! ’ the Taittirlya Samhitd (L S. 10) of the Krishna 
Yajur-Vcda gives ‘ O Bharatas ' [t£q 3T WIT which shows 

that the explanation of the Krauta-sutra-karas is correct. 
The Yajur-Vcda or the Veda of Bituals (formula;) was 
evidently composed in the land of the Bharata monarchy 
(Delhi-Agra). 


Soma is the life-giver of the vegetable kingdom of Vanas- 


B rah min and Taxation 


patis . 9 Owing to the connexion of the 
Brahmins with the sacrificial Soma the 


deity Soma was considered to be their special deity. 
Here the king is consecrated as king of the whole people 
including the Brahmins, and the priest expresses this 
by calling him Soma. 10 The sacerdotalisf author of the 
Satapatha , however, gives a questionable explanation of the 
closing sentence in the Vcdic text above quoted. lie says 
that it means that Soma and not the king was the king of the 
Brahmins. This is inconsistent with the existence of the 
indicative ‘ this,’ * csha ' in the text, the naming of the people 
or nation and the homage when the Brahmin resigns his pri¬ 
vilege in the person of the king. 10 The Salliapatha marks the 
last stage of the Brahmana period and it seems that the Priest- 
Brahmins about that time began to assert a claim of freedom 
from taxes. The Sathapatha explains that the meaning of the 
exception is that the king is to receive his sustenance ficm all 


9 Vajasaneyl Samhitd , Ch. IX, v. 30. 

10 See below under ‘ Homage * where the king is called a Brahmin 
made mighty through the strength of the whole people. Cf. The 
address to the king by the priest “Brahmin thou art! Savitar tbou 
art! Varuna thou art ^ctc.) ” in Vdjasaneyl Samhita , X. 28, with the 
* Soma ’ here. 
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others except the Brahmin . 11 In the Aitareya Brdhmana T 
! however, the Brahmin is fully subordinate to the king , 12 and 
so he appears to be in the Jdtakas. The Vdjasaneyi-Brdhmana, 
Upanishad which belongs to the school of the tiathapatha places 
the Brahmin under the king. dIT% cTOI^W 1 ^ 

I ‘ Bence there is none above the Ruler , hence 
Brahmin sits under Ksliatriya in Rdjasuya ’ (IY. 11).] The 
Taittiriya school does not accept the interpretation of the 
Sathapatha. Bhatta Bhaskara exlpains the Yedic text as de¬ 
noting that as a Brahmin must never be without a king, he is 
supposed to be under Soma for the period before a king is con¬ 
secrated, and after the king is consecrated, the king becomes his 
king also, [3T*RT^ STOTOrt Il^TT, ZVgW TO%RT I UTOT 

I Taittiriya Veda (Mysore, III. pp. 157-58).] The 
Aitareya implies that lie becomes the Protector of Brahmins 
and Protector of Law (VIII. 12). 

The claim of the tSathapatha author is limited to a free¬ 
dom from taxation in favour of the Brahmin. Vasislitha in 
his Dharma-tidstra (1. 15), 13 on the authority of the comment 
of the Sathapatha , deduces the rule that a Brahmin should not 
be taxed, and gives a further reason that he pays his taxes 
by allowing one-sixth of his good deeds to the king ! ( 1 . 44). It 
seems that originally there was a difference of opinion between 
the. Dharma school and the Artha school on the question of 
exemption claimed for the Yedic Brahmin. The politicians did 
not admit the claim. The Mdnava Artha-tidstra (a work of 
authority referred to in the Mahdbhdrata also, but not yet 

11 datapath a Brdhmana , Y. 4. 2. 3. — rf^Rl S <P ITWTSI 

12 Aitareya Brdhmana , VII. 29. 

r . J * . J 

lo 3 TO°IT35riTO. TO TOW lid: II Y^ 1) “ Tho king when 

ruling lawfully should take one-sixth of wealth.” 

|| II “ Except from the Brahmin.” ^cfn% 

^ II YY II “ Kor he divides with him one-sixth share of his virtuous 
deeds indeed.” STI^TT WTcf 3TIT3[ 

I HWSST IT3TT TOdTTcT II Y^ II “ The Brahmin enriches the 
Veda, the Brahmin rescues from calamity ; hence the Brahmin is 
not to be taxed. ‘ Soma becomes his king ’ ( &atapatha) indeed.” 
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-discovered) is quoted by Somadeva in his Nitivakyamrita 
(C. VII.) which says that even those practising austerities in 
the forest and living by gleaning corn from the fields pay one- 
sixth of if to the king. It is the (share) of him who protects 
them SRP-TT aifa cl'TRRT IPTR I 

flcT il). Final settlement seems to be that 

Cs 

the Priest-Brahmin alone was exempted. The M ahabharata 11 
(tianti., lxxvi. 5) makes Brahmin,'' who are not Vedic priests 
liable to taxation. Manu’s Pharma Code also limits the ex¬ 
emption to the Vedic Priest, fcrotriya (VT1. 133). 15 

The treatment of the passage from the coronation cere¬ 
monial by lawyers like Vasishtha proves that the constitu¬ 
tional bearing of t he ceremonials and formula* was evident to 
the ancient Hindus. They were regarded as basis of consti¬ 
tutional law by code-writers. 

After three steps lie ascends the wooden throne and he is 
„ . r c , . addressed as in the Vdjapn/a with these 

constitutional sentences taken from the 

Sam hit a : 

d TTZ t . . , f $1ST% W: I 

Rr m\ -trr Rr n 1G 

(1) ‘‘ To thee this State is given ; (2) thou art the director 
and regulator, thou art steadfast and bearer (of this state or 
responsibility); (3) to thee (this State is given) for agriculture, 
for well-being, for prosperity, for development After the 
first sentence is pronounced, he is made to sit down. 

The theological interpreter emphasises 17 that it is by virtue 
of the above formula that sovereignty vests in the man. “ By 
that he is endowed with royal authority. ” ‘ To thee this State 
is given’ is the most sacred text uttered at the Hindu corona¬ 
tion. It bore such a mighty solemn consequence as the vesting 

14 ar^TTW: TRT ^HIT^ITRT: I 

Rtfiro 3# rare ^ ii 

Mahabharata, &anti-Parvan, 70. 5. 

13 fspmWnS-RT^cT ^ I Mahdbharnta, VII. 133. 

10 Satapatha, V. 2. 1. 25 ; Sukla Yajur-Veda, IX. 22. 

17 Ibid. 
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of sovereignty in one man. The terse comment of the author of 
the Brahmana is immensely important in the history of the 
institution of Hindu kingship.. It is this sacred act of deliver 
ing the trust that kingship depended upon, and not on any 
other principle such as that of succession, or inheritance. 

The purpose for which ‘ the State is given ’ is defined, 

‘ for culture, well-being, prosperity, development ’ and is. 
generally summed up in the expression: ‘for the weal’; as 
the Commentator explains (^TT^T f«rr). It is not a gift ; it is a 
trust, and a trust made sacred by the most sacred rites. 

The conception armoured in sacredness is wholly human. 
The son of XX and YY is made the king of the people ZZ. 
He is not the son or lieutenant of any God. Xor is he appoint¬ 
ed by any superhuman spirit. He is appointed by man, 
anointed by man. Gods are invoked to aid him, just as they 
are invoked in any other undertaking. But they do not confer 
the State. That is done by the human act expressed in the 
words—‘ To thee the State is given 

These sentences are taken from mantra 22 , Chapter IX, 

of the Smithitd. The original mantra begins with salutations 

1 I A J 

to the “ Mother Land ” [TOT •] 

and she is pointed out to the king-elect as the State or 
Sovereignty. The modern editions of the Sathapatha give 
the words after qtqr^ witli an intervening 

The Samhitd shows that these words are not a part of the 
sacred text. They must have been used by the author of the 
$ at ha pat ha as explanatory. 

Xow we come to comparatively unimportant and less 
rigid post -AbhishcJca ceremonies. 


The “ vow-liolder ” steps down from the throne and puts 


Post - .1 hh idieka Cere¬ 
monies, Symbolism de - 


on shoes of boar-skin, 18 and takes a 
symbolical short drive in a chariot drawn 


Law^ Su i ,rc,nac y of by four horses. 19 This seems to be the 
origin of the Hindu pageantry of the 
coronation procession, which assumes gorgeousness in the ago 
when the Bdmdyana was composed. 


18 Satapatha Brahmaiia , V. 4 . 3 19. 

19 Ibid., Y. 4. 4. 23, etc. 
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Tho King comes back immediately to the throne which he 
again ascends while the priest recites : 4 hit thee on the pleasant 
soft-seated throne ! 20 Then follows an exceedingly queer proce¬ 
dure. The king’s person is silently touched on the back with 
a rod which is the symbolic sceptre of justice, 21 conveying by 
the action the view of the sacred common law that the king 
was not above but under the law. 22 The interpretation given 
of this procedure is an amusing piece of euphemism. The 
commentator says that it is done to carry the king's person 
beyond 4 judicial destruction 5 (danila-r.adhu) ! 

Amongst the p; st -abhishcka ceremonies, the homage and 

The Homage its symbolical acknowledgment are most 

important both from the ritualistic and 
constitutional points of view. The set formulae with fixed epi 
thets and adjectives and their universal and uniform occurrence 
in the Sruti literature indicate sacertdotal rigidity and the 
consequent importance of the function. 

The King seated on the throne is surrounded by the Ratnin 
sitting below r , by Brahmins as an estate of the realm, by 
Brahmins as priests, by nobles, by the Gramani, and others. 
The homage to the King is first paid by the Brahmins both as 
an estate and as priest in the council of the Ratnins. The 
homage of the estates is preceded by the homage of the King 
to the PrithivI, the Earth, or the Land :— 

2i*Tt% JTRTjfr j?t % *Cp s i 

“ Mother PrithivI, injure me not, nor I thee .” 

“ This is performed, says the interpreter, 4 lest She should 
shake him off V’ 23 

20 Satapatha Brdhmana , V. 4. 4. 4. 

21 Hid., v. 4. 7. 3f|;r i <r 

22 Cf. Mann, VII. 

23 Satapatha Brdhmana, V. 4. 3. 20.—JTlfVJwftfT. According 

to the author of the Satapatha the country and the king entered into 
friendly relations for a mother does not injure her son, nor does a son 
injure his mother,’ Jfff JJRJT gsf =0= ?T HIcRU II Eggelling, 

S.B.E., Vol. XL] , p. 143. 
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| In the prologue of the function to the address ‘ O, Brah- 
i mana’ by the King—the reply comes forth interrupting the 
king : 24 ‘ Thou art Brahmana, thou art Varuna of true power 
‘ Thou art Brahmana, mighty througli the strength of the whole 
People (Vis) l 25 Pi ye times, five individual Brahmins and 
priests, the king tries to address by the privileged designation,, 
and in all cases the title of privilege is, so to say, resigned in 
the sovereign's favour, and the sovereign and the popular 
representative character of the king (‘ through the strength of 
the people ’) is pointed out. The idea is that the Brahmin 
may not now be addressed by his privileged designation cf 
superiority. The superiority which is given to the king by the 
whole nation including the Brahmin makes the Hindu king 
legally and constitutionally superior to all classes and castes. 

‘*A Brahmana or a priest then offers the sacrificial sword” 25, 
to the king, the increaser of the public prosperity. 26 The sword 
thus received, he passes on as symbol of authority to all the 
Htate Officers and the Village Headmen. And he demands 
their co-operation by quoting gracefully the very words of 
fealty used by the Brahmin—‘ liule for vie therewith ’ (tena 
vie radhya ). It has a double meaning ‘ serve me therewith* 
(tena vie radhya). 27 In the latter case the second meaning is 
intended. The command for co-operation is even directed to 
the tiajdta, an individual member of the nation. 28 

The new king does not stop here. To impress that the 
. ( , ,, administration, like a game of dice, is not 

of CouMimiont. possible by a single man, he asks the 
Ratnins to a symbolical game of dice. 
The bet is a cow, 29 brought for the occasion by an ordinary 

21 I djananeyi Samhita, X. 28 ; TaHliriyit iJrahmcnui. I. 7. 10. 

2o &{dapatha Brahmana , V. 1. 1. 15. 

2U fbtd., V. 4 . 4. 14. Lit. “ the much worker, better worker, 
more worker ”. 

27 A puzzle in which the author of the datapath a (V. 4. 4. 15-19) 
lands himself by not rea ising the pun. 

28 Receiving costly presents in homage and making generous 
gifts iu return which abnormally developed in later times and which 
Muhammadan monarchs continued, is not known to the rituals even 
in symbols. 

29 Satapatha Brahmana , V. 4. 4. 20-25. 
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member of the community. Thus in this great game 
of government which the king and his ministers were going 
to play, there was laid that sacred bet. The bet was the 
wealth of the most humble member of the community. It 
was willingly and graciously offered by the humble citizen. 
It was placed in their trust by a Sajdta , 4 one born together 5 
Avith the players, or, as Sayana explains, ‘ one of equal birth, 5 
i.e ., one of the Nation. There is a constitutionalism put here 
in physical symbols ; there is pathos intermingled with duty. 
The abstract has been thickly clad in the concrete. 

Now the chief features of the ceremonies 30 comprised in 

0 * Hindu Coronation ’ are before the reader. 

Summarv 

In modern language they may be summed 
up and expressed for the sake of clearness in a feAV sentences : 

(a) Hindu kingship was a human institution. 

Hindu kingship ay as elect He ; the electorate being the 
whole People. 

(c) Hindu kingship was a contractual engagement. 
v (cl) Hindu kingship was an office of {State, which had to 
work in co-operation w r itli other offices of State. 

( 0 ) Hindu kingship was a trust, the trust being the tend¬ 
ing of the country to prosperity and growth. 31 

(/) Hindu kingship is expressly not arbitrary. 

30 A son of the king-elect once plays a little part in a minor 
ritual ( Satapatha , V. 1. 2. 8). Hut it is not found in the correspond¬ 
ing place in the Krishna Yajus ritual. 

31 Soon after—in the TJpanishadic period—a new duty is placed 
on royal administration. The prosperity of the subjects should be 
not only material, but also moral. When five great theologians 
Avent to Asvapati, King of Kekaya, he said with satisfaction :— 

?r if ^ * JiSTT: I 

;nf?OT'Wri%g;i»r ii 

“ In my kingdom there is no thief, no coward, no drunkard, 
no man without the sacrificial fire set up in his house, no one unedu¬ 
cated, no adulterer, much less an adulteiess” ( Chhdndorjya U pani shad] 
V. 11. 7). Here we lutve the beginning of that theory Avhich becomes 
an axiom in later times, that political rule of the king is responsible 
for the moral condition of the people and that he is responsible for 
good and bad times. 
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^(p) Hindu kingship was not above the law but under it. 

'{h) Hindu kingship was primarily national and secondarily 
territorial. 52 

This constitutional conception is not undeserving of our 
philosophic forefathers. The Hindu race did not care solely for 
the world after. Here, in one instance, we see the Hindus,, 
of flesh and blood, and of sinews and muscles. It is surely 
not the despicable picture which represents them as an unholy 
assemblage of spiritual imbeciles, born to ‘bow before the blast 
and plunge in thought again 

The Bralimanasdo not recognise such a thing as hereditary 

t a^' succession. Each king must be eonse- 

ILoreditary Succession , , _ _ „ . , 

not yet established crated as such and no reference is made 

to the previous successions in the rituals. 
This was due to the elective origin of the Vedic kingship. 
In fact, as in theory, Hindu kingship had not yet become 
hereditary in the time of the Bralimanas. The inception 
of the hereditary principle, however, is discernible. Accord¬ 
ing to the opinion of one school, if the coronation was desired 
for the life-time of the king-elect, only the first syllable of the 
Yydhriti —‘ Blulh ’ was to be pronounced, if it was for two 
generations, k bliur bliuvah ' and if for three genera¬ 
tions, ‘bhur-bhuvah svah ’ ^*) the complete formula was 

to be repeated. 33 This was the opinion of one school of ritualists 
as indicated in the Aitarcya Br. A historical reference to this 
theory is found in the inscription of Kharavela where coronation 
for one generation is mentiond, 34 which naturally implies that 
coronation for generations mere than one was possible. The 
tendency to hereiditary kingship is corroborated further by 
the occurrence of rdjdnam rdja-pitaram (‘ king and father of 
a king ’) in the Aitarcya Brahmana , VIII. 12, while no such 

32 See ‘ Iving of the people ZZ,’ and the Collection of the 
Waters, and the Homage to the Band. 

33 Aitarcya Brahmana, VIII. 7— 

Wn vzw ^ SRr%JT i 

0/. also ‘ raj Cm m‘n rajapitarnm ’ in VIII. 12. 

31 III. 41. 
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adjective to republican Svardj or Virdj is added. But the 
rituals as originally designed were for each generation, and the 
one generation consecrated became the rule in practice for all 
ages to come, even when kingship became hereditary. 

Before we leave thjs period we have to take note of the 
sacred ceremony indicating the fact . 

Ceremony for deposed of deposition. Books XIX to XXI of 
the Sukla Yajur-Veda prescribe formulae 
of the Sautramani sacrifice which a 
dethroned monarch performed. The Taittiriya Brdhmana of 
the Krishna Yajur-Veda similarly recommends the Sautramani 
to a deposed monarch. 35 Deposition thus in this period is a& 
much a recognised practice as in the early Vedic times. Its 
existence in later times is thus sanctioned by previous history- 


I I 

. ~ ~ r U L 

v 4 i 

d TTerT^q ddTd. SR^l-d ! 

~1 . I „ I 

d g?rd §d?d ipdRT i 

1T5T1 vr^fcT I 

—Taittiriya Brdhmana , I. 4# 2. See also Sayana on it (Ananda^rama. 
ed., T, p. 179). 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Coronation in Later Times 

In later times all the constitutional principles upon which 
the ritualistic coronation was based we 
. Leading Principle find being acted upon, with modifications 

remains Vedic . .. -.1 

m details to suit changed and chang¬ 
ing circumstances. According to the Mahabliarata , Yudhish- 
thira ‘ worshipped 5 his Ministers before his coronation. 1 
Here ministers stand for the Vedic Katnins. At the 
proposed coronation of Rama as King-assistant (Yuraraja) — 
as described in the Ramayana , 2 according to the practice and 
ideas current in the days of its composition 3 —we find the 
Janapadas and the Pauras 4 present in place of the GramanI 
and Sajatas, and the guild of merchants and traders in 
place, of t he Vedic ‘ rathakaras 1 and ‘ karmaras \ In 
the Mahabliarata at the royal coronation of Yudliishthira 
we see the Brahmins, the owners of the land, the Vaisyas and 
all the respectable Sfidras invited. 5 In the Ramayana 6 the 
Brahmins, Ministers, Knights (Kshatriyas) and members of 
guilds (which had all castes in them) sprinkle the king with 
waters brought from the seas and rivers. A new element 
introduced is the representation of womanhood : unmarried 

1 ' ? Sabha-Parvan , Oh. XIII, 4. 20. 29. 

2 ltd may ana, Bk. II, Ch. XIV, v. 52.— 

W*?** ^cTT^fe: tl 

3 “ The cumulative evidence of the above arguments makes it 
■difficult to avoid tlie conclusion that the kernel of the Ramayana 
was composed before 500 B.C.. while the more recent portions were 
probably not added till the second century B.C. and later.” — Mac- 
donell, Sanskrit Literature , p. 809. The view is in agreement with 
Jacobi’s analysis {Pas Ramayana). 

4 See below Chapters XXVII and XXVIII. 

5 Sabha-Parvan , XXXIII. 41. 42 (Kurnb. cd.), C. XXXVI, 

* Yuddha Kanda.. 12S. 02 (Bombay), 
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girls also take part in the besprinkling. In the Mahabhdrata r 
all the representatives of the subjects led by Dhaumya and 
Krishna consecrate Yudhishthira. 7 The emperor receives, 
presents and makes gifts of honour. According to Nllakantha 
(NitimayuTcha) 8 the four chief ministers 
Brahmin, Kshatriya, VaiSya and Sudra by caste, consecrated 
the new king. Then the leaders (Mukhyah) of each Varna 
and of the castes lower still consecrated 

him with holy waters Then followed 

Acclamation tyy the twice-born =3). The king 

next sat amongst ministers and representatives of the people,, 
citizens of the Capital, merchants, traders, leaders of the 
bazar ) and others who were introduced by the 

gentleman-usher to the king (5ttdfR-* A procession 

through the streets of the capital concluded the ceremony. 9. 
According to the Bmhma-Purdna , quoted in the Viramitrodaya- 
RajanIti-prolcdsa (p. 46) the king after the ceremony went 
round the capital on an elephant, re-entered the palace, and 
offered worship or honour to all the leaders of the Paura 

r' r 

II). In the Pusliya coronation ceremony as laid down 
in the Atharvanaparisishta ,*° the king after the ceremony 
allowed audience to Brahmins, and saluted the wives of the 
leaders of the subjects, Associations or Guilds, whereupon they 
gave him blessings. 


7 &Cinti-Parvan , C. XLT. 

8 Benares, 1880, pp. 2-3, eTFTr to I 

<J The king’s uuhnlsJia diadem had five crests (sikhd ) ; that of 
the Queen, three, of the Yuvaraja, three ; and of the Senapati, one. 
Ibid., p. 4. 

10 Cited by Mitra-Misra in V. Al.lt., p. 114.— 

^3 ^T 3 I 

15 .... 

Ep. In4., IV, p. 218. See below Cl). XXVII. 
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This procedure is really the same in essentials as we find 
in the Brahmana period, with an extension of the principle of 
representation. We find the Elders of Paiichala, i.c., the 
members of an association similar to or identical with the 
Paura and Janapada of Paiichala, doing the Abhisheka of the 
new king of Kanyakubja in the time of Dharma Pala, as 
recorded in his Jvhalimpur copper-plate. 

Similarly the Coronation Oath, now called Pratijnd , was 

^ ^ , administered. In the Mahdbhdrata, it is 

Coronation Oath _ . _ .. . 

given in terms winch correspond to the 

oath given in Aitarcya Brahmana. 

The Oath is called by the Maliabliarata a ftruti, which 
denotes that the oatli was based on Vcdic text. As the 
Aitarcya enjoins that the oatli should be repeated 4 with faith ’ 
(saha sraddhayd), so here it had to be pronounced without any 
mental reservation : 

ffrer i \ 

araisr «rri?r sfog# i \, 

cRSTf: *T II 11 

“Mount on the Pratijnd (take the oatli) 12 from your heart 
(without any mental reservation), in fact and by word of 
mouth ; 

(a) ‘ I will see to the growth of the Country 13 regarding 
it as God himself and (this) ever and always ; 

(b) Whatever law r there is here and whatever is dictated 
by Ethics and whatever is not opposed to politics I will act 
according to, unhesitatingly. And I will never be arbitrary \” 14 

11 Sdnti-Parvan (Calcutta), LIX. 100. 107. Kumbakonam ed., 
LVIII. 115. 110. The reading in the Southern recension is ShcT^fT^Tf- 

Instead of of Bengal it has which does 

not give a satisfactory meaning. 

12 ‘ Mount or ascend (on the Pratijnd) ’ is with reference to the 
symbolic ascent to the throne and to all the quarters. Pratijnd 
literally means, ‘ acknowledgment ‘ affirmation * or ‘ vow ’. 

13 The original word is MT*T, i.e., “ all that belongs to the 
country ”. 

11 The original word is In the Aitarcya form 

of monarchy is mentioned ; the Mahabhdrata here shows that 
it denoted autocracy and that it stood discredited in the country. 
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To the royal oath the people pronounced ‘Amen 5 

Its unique Character Thc most ^markable feature about the 
Hindu Coronation Oath is still retained ; 
there is not a trace of superstitious or mystic element in 
it. It stands in this respect in unique contrast with the royal 
oaths of other countries. 16 

“ O Rajan ! of the Bharata race ! how (his litle Raja as at 

Discussion on Rajan P resent understood (signify ing ‘ monarch ’) 
and ‘ history * of Coro- evolved: please toll mo that, Grand- 

liiaMbk^a^ in th ° father ! Having hand : and arms and neck 
like others ; having intelligence and facul¬ 
ties like others ; subject to pain and pleasure like others ; 
having back, face and stomach like others ; having similar 
albumen, bone and marrow, similar in flesh and sinews ; similar 
in inhaling and exhaling breath ; in body and life similar to 
others ; equally subject to birth and death ; an equal in all the 
attributes which men possess—how should be, one man, rule 
over men of uncommon intelligence and heroes ? How should 
he alone rule the whole country full of brave, and heroic 
Hindus (Aryans) * Again, although he is protecting, yet he 
seeks the satisfaction and pleasure of the community. At 
the same time, the whole community is pleased by his, the 
one man’s, pleasure, and when the one man is in distress all 
become distressed. This is a settled principle. 1 want to 
hear on this from you, O Chief of the Bharatas. Please expound 
to me the subject with underlying principles exhaustively, 
O you the Great Expounder. The reason of this, O Leader 
of the people ! could not be insignificant, for to this one man 
the whole creation looks for guidance as if he were a 
God. ” 16 

16 Cf. article on Oath in thc Enc . Briii. (Eleventh ed.). 

16 Sdnti-Parvan (Calcutta), LIX. 5. 12 (Kumbakonam LVIIJ. 
5-8).— 

q l x* G^Rtfcr I 

sri% n s ii 

^ n $ n 

(Contd. on p, 226.) 
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This was the question put by Yudhishthiia which elicit ed. 
from Blushma a history of kingship and of the Coronation 
Oath. 

The ‘ not-in significant ’ reason was explained by Bhishma- 
with a professed historical account of the institution of Hindu. 
monarchy. ‘ There was no monarchy and no monarch, he-- 
related, in early times, and that then the people protected one 
another by law. As they thus lived, they found in time that- 
mutual co-operation was not sufficiently powerful and law 
itself began to suffer. These men in consultation with Gods, 
decided to elect a monarch. The gods gave them Yirajas who 
however refused to be king. Ilis three successors followed 
as ‘Protectors’ (Kaksliayitas), the fourth one ‘built an 
empire and became arbitrary'. Evidently they had not taken 
any oaths, coming, as it is said, from gods to men. The fifth 
Protector of divine origin, called Vena proved to be quite 
‘ unlawful * to the people, and he was devposed and executed. 
Thereupon the men (the wise) 17 elected a man called Prithu, 

=5i ^ i 

II vs II 

^w#isfsrra^r% u <: n 

=?! II || 

5 3=3 fic^F I 

5^FF^f5 =SFTf<?: *RcrfT% II 1 o || 

tTdfefcsJF^ £l§ ff VRcdw | 

ci'TT ii ii 

t ^rsmcF ii n 

17 7 lisfii.t. In fhis description there is a tendency to attribute 
the credit of destroying the pseudo-historical tyrant to Bralima- 
philosophers and Ris/iis. There are clear traces of a subsequent 
B rah in a 1 ii s at i on of the theory in certain places. All the varnas, it is 
said in the beginning of the chapter, went to the Creator for advice 
on the appointment and election of a king. Why in subsequent 
procedure, then, should the Ris/ris alone figure prominently ? The 
reply may be given that Rishis were from, and represented, all the 
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a descendant of Vena. He promised faithfulness 18 and the j 
above oaths were administered to him. He ruled successfully 
in accordance with law and his undertaking. The people were 
pleased with him and he obtained the title Raja (‘ Pleaser ’). 19i 


Analysis of the Oath 


Such is a pseudo-historical theory devised to explain the 
Hindu Corontion Oaths by political 
writers. The germs of the theory go back 
to the Satapatha Brahmana 2Q which says that Pritliu Vainya 
was the first anointed king of the Hindus. The theory implies 
that the Oath originated with kingship, that it was as old 


three Aryan varnas. Yet there is no doubt as to a leaning towards 
Brahmin prominence. In the same book combined action by all 
the varnas in a similar matter is discussed. The explanation of the 
fact that the Mahabhdrata , the Rdmdyana and the Mdnava Dharma 
Sdstra bear very strong marks of an overstatement of Brahmin 
claim, attributable to the same period and to almost the same pens 
and hands, is found in the political history of the 2nd century B.C. 
At that time a great Brahmin (Pushyamitra) actually ascended the 
throne of India and brought about a mighty religious and social 
revolution as against the previous political and religious systems. 
When the Brahmin ruler crushed the Greek power and saved Hindu 
civilization, the claims could be made with some justification, and 
in view of the great success and popularity of the new regime , could 
become current with greater case than they would have been other¬ 
wise. Both the epics clearly state that they were revised ( c.g ., 
3re*fTT%5Tr Rdmdyana (Bk. VI, Oh. 128, 105 and 110) and 

Mahabhdrata (Bk. I). Their attacks on Buddhism, and the political 
data which in the case of the Rdmdyana exclusively and in the case 
of the Mahabhdrata mostly, belong to the 2nd century B.C., prove 
that revision to have been made in the early Suhga period. Over¬ 
statement- of Brahmin claim in them therefore should not mislead us. 
It can be fortunately corrected in the light of inscriptions, the 
Jdtakas and other Pali works and books like the Artha-Sastra, the 
Dharma Sutras , and the records left by foreign observers. 

^ STIi) T^imi I) ' 

“ Whatever you gentlemen tell me, proper for me to do in 
accordance with the Science of Politics, I will do for you without-' 
any objection.”— Mahabhdrata , Sdnti-Porvan , LIX. 102. 

18 I Ibid., veise 125. j 

20 Satapatha Brdhmana , V. 3. 5. 1 . Vainya is known even to 
the Rig- Veda, VIII. 0. 10. In the Rik he appears to be a Rishi 
and aghistorical person (II. 112. 15). 

- - 7 
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as kingship itself. An analysis of the oaths discloses the 
following position of the Hindu king: 

1. That the trust in his hand—the tending (‘ I will see 
to the growth,’ ‘ pdlayishydmi ’) of the country—is the foremost 
solemn obligation of the sovereign. 

2. That the country put under his care is to be regarded 
by him as nothing less than God, 21 which implies sincerity* 
respect and awe. The relation is far from being patriarchal, 
theocratic or aristocratic. 

3. That he is expressly not to be arbitrary. He is- 
bound by the law, is brought under the law. He undertook 
to act according to the law established. He was further 
bound by the rules of Political Science. These two were to 
regulate his actions in internal administration and foreign 
relations. And he undertook never to disregard them. 


Nations of antiquity and nations of our own times have 
devised Coronation Oaths for their kings. 

EggSsSr »«*"""«»'”» <t ‘o»'«»»“f 

of the new king the all-powerful, the ail 
sacred position of the Country he is going to rule. To offend 
against that country was to offend against God Himself. 
Having once uttered this oath it was impossible to forget it. 
If a Hindu monarch failed to keep his Coronation Oath he 
would be a-satya-'pratijna (sTCT^rsUcTfT) and a-satya-sandheu 
‘ false in his vow,’ and he would forfeit his 
title to remain on the throne. That the Coronation Oath 
was not an empty formality is evidenced by the fact that kings 
at times said with pride that they w r ere true to their oaths. 
The llinduised foreigner Pud rad am an was anxious to declare 
in his inscription that he was satya-pratijna 
that he never levied takes which were not lawful. 22 The 
charge of breaking the oath was at times constructively 


21 The subjects are called God (Vishnu) in an Abhisheka text- 
quoted by Chandcsvara ( RNIi ., Oh. XVI) :— 

22 Epiyraphia Indica, VIII, pp. 43, 44. > 
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extended. If the monarch failed to maintain the integrity of] 
the state he was considered guilty of breaking his vow. \ 
Brihadratha Maurya who was weak as ruler and during whose 
reign the Greeks made a second attempt at conquering 
India, was removed from the throne, and was called ( e.g ., by 
Bana) ‘weak in keeping his Pratijna’ (Pratijna-durbala). If a 
king, having taken the oath to act according to the law as es¬ 
tablished, acted unlawfully and committed a crime, he would 
be considered to have broken faith, and his action would be 
illegal, for which the people who had installed him would 
remove him. 23 The Jdtaka*, 2 * tradition, literature and history 
furnish illustrations. In the Mahabharata the plea for the 
deposition and execution of the tyrant Vena was that he had 
become unlawful (vidharmd) ; the ‘ formal * deposition of 
Naga-Dasaka of Magadha and his punishment was due to his 
parricide. 25 King Palaka of the Mriehchhakatika was deposed 
because he had incarcerated Aryaka without the latter having 
committed any crime. 

The oath was deemed to be the essential sacrament down 
_ to later Muhammadan times. The cere- 

Middle Ages and later momals of coronation as then prevalent 
are not the same in all details as in the 
Brahmanas. The coronation procession has developed out of 
the simple chariot drive. The king, as we have seen, holds a 
Sabha where the leaders of the community are introduced to 
him. The modifications are many and considerable. But the 
Coronation Oath is the oath of the Aitarcya Brdhmana , and 
Hindu lawyers 26 did register it in spite of their mediaeval ideals 

23 See Mahabharata, Anusdsana-Parvan, LXI :— ^ 

3T*T%5rrt frTK I ; 

<r I asu: n n ■’> 

fr w'cTfjpcaT #r * wra hAt: i 

24 E.g., Jtitaka, I. 398. 

25 Mahavatiisa (XV. 4), compiled by a Hindu in Ceylon in the 
5th century A.C. who drew upon the old traditions of his own country. 

26 Rdjanili Vtramitrodaya, p. 52 (Benares, 1910). 

See below. Chapters XXVIII and XXIX. 
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of kingship. In spite of vicissitudes in fortune, in spite of 
contact with contrary doctrines, the Hindu race did not forget 
the Coronation Oath devised by their Vedic forefathers. 
Thanks to sacerdotalism, the oath has been preserved for 
history and posterity. 


Coronation and Elective 
Theory in later times 


Kingship had become hereditary. 27 Yet the theory that 
Hindu kingship is elective was never 
forgot ten. This was due to, I think, two 
factors. On failure of the lines, as 
Megasthenes 28 has recorded, elections had been actually 
taking place ; 29 and the observance of the coronation 
ceremonials and rituals kept the theory ever green. 
Even in Moslem times when 6ivaji was installed as King, 
* Chhatrapati, 5 the ceremony took the form of election. The 
theory was a living force as late as the time of the Pala kings 
of Bengal. Gopala claims the benefit of the principle of 
election in his inscription. He says that the people joined 
his hand with sovereignty and put an end to anarchy. 30 In 
earlier times the theory was, of course, current in the mouths 
of sovereigns and peoples. In the second century of the 
Christian era Rudradaman states in his inscription that he 
had been 31 f elected by all the varnas to kingship’. 


By the inscription of the emperor Kharavela it is evident 
. f ~ 4 . that. Hindu Coronation could not take 

Age for Coronation 

place before the completion of the twenty- 
fourth year of the King-elect. One branch of the Jaina litera¬ 
ture asserts t hat Vikrama was crowned in his twety-fifth year. 
This was the age when ordinarily a Hindu ( e.g ., Svetaketu) was 
supposed to have completed his academic career in the period 
of Upanishads. The existence of the constitutional law for 


27 Ram ay ana, Ayodhyd Kdnda, 21. 32 ; 6. 16. 

fqgfows , 79,5 ; 79,7. 

28 Arrian, Indika , VIII. 

29 See the case of Yasaskara’s election on failure of the Utpala 
dynasty in Kashmir ( R/l\, V). 

—lip. Ind., IV. 24S. 

31 qra% I Ibid., VIII. 43. 
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coronation at the age of twenty-five which the inscription of 
Kharavela points out, is confirmed by the Brihaspati Sutra, I. 
89, pancha-vimsativarsham ydvat kridd-vidyam vyasandt kuryat 
ata uttaram artharjanam , 32 which agrees almost literally with 
the record of Kharavela. 


We have historical examples of the fact that the coronation 


Observance of 
Coronation Law 
of Constitution 


laws were strictly complied with. Even 
ASoka’s family who had accepted heterodox 
philosophies could not interfere with 


the orthodox and sacred coronation laws. 35 


He was not crowned for four years after his what we 
to-day call succession. Evidently he had not completed his 
twenty-fourth year as in the case of Kharavela. The 
uncrowned period of his reign in the eye of the Hindu law 
was a period not to be recognised. If we keep this in view 
we can understand the provision in "Vasishtha’s Dharma-Sutra 
that interest on loan was not to be calculated for the 
period between the death of the sovereign and the coro¬ 
nation of the new king. 34 The legal years were counted 
only by regnal years ( Bdjavarsha ). 35 Hence also the Puranas. 
do not count the pre-coronation years of ASoka’s reign 
while they include it in the total for the dynasty. 36 This 
also shows that a king to be a legal sovereign must receive his 
royal consecration. The Puranas call foreign barbarians of 
the sixth century 4 naiva-miirdhdbhishiktds-te, ’ 4 unconsecrated 
heads,’ i.c., 4 usurpers \ 37 T T nless one accepted the responsibility 
by a solemn engagement he was not lawfully entitled to govern. 


32 Arlhdrjanam , ‘ engagement in commonwealth or political life 

33 His grandson Dasaratha mentions his own abhisheJca in his 
inscriptions. 

34 5 i 

— Vasishtha Dharma-Sutra , II. 49. 

33 .^[55: I 

— Artha-Sdstra , p. 60 (II. 6. 24). 

36 Jayaswal, J.D.O.R.S. , I. (1915), p. 93; Vol. III. 438; 
V. Smith, Early History of India (third ed.), p. 197. 

37 Vdyu Purdna , Pargiter, PT., p. 56. 
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The legalism about coronation was so strong that Kalidasa in 
drafting Pushyamitra’s letter to Agniinitra takes care not to 
describe Pusliyainitra as king. 38 The preparations for corona¬ 
tion by a Raja-Suya were still in progress, coronation had not 
yet taken place. He was therefore not a king de jure . 


38 Mdlavikagnimitra , Act III (3). 

1 he absence of the royal title in the letter gave occasion to much 
controversy amongst scholars. The constitutional explanation given 
above might be the real solution. Kalidasa assumes that he was 
not yet crowned. 



CHAPTER XXVI (A) 

Sacrament of Coronation Oath and Theory of 
Divine Origin of King 

With the actual observance of the sacrament of Corona- 
„ tion Oath, it was impossible for a 

tion Oath theory of origin other than human to 

take root in Hindu Polities, Even a 
usurper, as long as he was a Hindu, had to undergo 
the sacrament of coronation and when he actually took the 
oath, his old title of force and conquest disappeared. 
In the second century A.C., when Hindu society had 
already undergone a great social change as is evinced by 
the law-books and controversies of the time, 1 even foreigners 
sought to legalise their position by the sacred, constitutional 
ceremonies. Budradaman based his claim on election and his 
responsibility on the Coronation Oath. ]So room for a theory 
like divine origin existed. 

This w r as demonstrated when an attempt at establishing 

Divino Origin Of King a tl,cor y which was the nearest Hindu 
approach to the divine theory of 

kingship miserably faikql. The If anava-Dharma-Sdstra 
which was written under the revolutionary regime of 
the Brahmin, Pusliyamitra 2 preached that the king should 

1 E.'j.i the Vajrasiichl of Asvaghosha :— 

nr5j?n5mR«r snwifrft i amt ^rrfer- 

srrsrfir ?r i ?? fit Rfcr. 

TT^j^-orr, RTRfT || etc. 

Baudhayana condemns the Punjab as a place of mixed varnas . 
In the period of the Upanishads the Punjab was the home of ortho¬ 
doxy. Baud hay ana’s condemnation would refer to the period of the 
rise of Buddhism in the Punjab—Asoka to Menander. 

2 Ilis caste is discussed by me in the Brahmin Empire (1912), 
a revised edition of which is published in J.B.O.R.S. , 257-65. See 
Panini, IV. 8. 117 on Suriga ; Patanjali, VI. 2. 130 on Brahmana - 
rdjya ; and Taranatha, p. 81 on Bralimanen Koenig , Pushyamitra. 
For connection between the Manava-dharma-Sastra and Pushyamitra 
see my Tagore Lectures on Mann and Ydjnavalkya , I. In the time 


F 
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not be despised because he was only a man ; he was a deity 
in human form.» For this theory the author found no direct 
support in earlier literature. lie uses the theory of politi¬ 
cians. which we have already noticed (pp* 86—89), that when 
the people were dissatisfied with the Ardjaka system 
they consulted the Creator who recommended a king. He 
leaves out tlie theory about the election of Mann Vaivasvata 
and takes apparently the story of Vena. He says God created 
king to save the people from Ardjaka . 4 But he ignores the 
further tradition of the deposition of Vena of divine origin 
because he ruled unlawfully. The Manava Code twists the 
import of the coronation ritual invoking the help of gods to 
the elected king in his new career. 5 The Code says that these 
gods come into the person of the king and lie becomes a great 
Deity. 0 The king is not to be despised. I think the idea of 
sucli a theory was suggested by some discussion as the one in 
the Artha-tiastra. 1 A man in the pay of the Government was 
made to say : 

‘*fThe king’s office is that of lndra and Yarna, visible 
inflietot of punishment and bestower of reward. On those who 


of the Manava Code the Parthians were neighbours of India but the 
•country of which Mathura was capital was yet orthodox ; the country 
of the Mleehchha was still beyond India proper. This indicates the 
period about 150 13.0. 

3 Manava-D harma-Sdstra , VII. 8.— 

sri<3TsfT *jrirr: i j 

smt rsr u 

4 Ibid., VII. 3.— ; / 

3RT3i% ft i ; 

www *raRtre^s*p n ; 

8 In thi.s connection see also the text of the Vajatmneyl Samhitd, 
X. 10. 17. 28, along with the corresponding Urahmana passages. 

6 Mdnava-Dharma-Sdstra, VII. 7.— 

UTSl'm^RR €is4: ^ | 

^ *1 'RW: *1 SWI^ra: II 

7 ^rtha-Aislra, p. 23.—^RmRfR^ R3[R: I 

^TR I dRl^Rl SfRURsq-p fT% g^r- 
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despise them even divine punishment descends. Hence they 
are not to be despised . ” 

This is urged by the official spy in defence of the new king 
and was intended to support him, in reply to those who cited 
the social contract theory of kingship. 8 If there had been a 
theory of divine origin already current it would have been cited 
at once. But no divine origin of king is preached in the 
passage of the Artha-fedslra , nor is any absolutism preached 
there. The divine punishment mentioned in the hired speech 
refers to the consequence of sin which in every case is supposed 
to be visited with divine punishment ; and treason was always 
regarded as a sin. The Government spy is not advancing any 
theory of absolutism. He is only drawing attention to the 
position of the king as such resembling that of lndra and Yama, 
and to the sin which would be caused if the people went 
against the king. The author of the Manava Code made his 
king a Divinity itself, to despise which was to be punished with 
powers of absolutism. And lie preached perfect absolutism. 9 

This he had to do as he had to support an abnormal state 
of affairs opposed to law and tradition, viz., political rule by 
Brahmin. 10 

The theory of the Manava was never approved or adopted 
by a single subsequent law-book. By constitutional writers 
the very theory was converted into a divine theory of the 

8 Soe p. 172 above. 

9 Manava-Dliarma-Sdstra, VII. 9-13 :— 

TnRfp* i 

gss IWUT: II ^ II 

3 Tt% ^ ^ flTSfrr: I 

3^: 11 11 . 

nm sraK «rcii i ' ': } 

srafa ssr* *r: 11 *n 11 

cm mm w. 11 11 

^rrireg tfwr^wTfSrT: i ; 

3 TI%S ^I^f%%3 <T ^ 11 r* || 

10 Jayaswal, Tayore Law Lectures on Manu and Yajnavalkya. II. 
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servitude of the king to the subject 11 : that the king was a j 
mere servant or slave of the people and that he was made so \ 
by the Creator. Even in the Mdnava itself, either when it • 
was revised and put in its present form, or originally in its 
desire to justify the removal of the Mauryas, the theory was 
superseded by another theory which was inserted immediately 
below it :— 

“ The Lord created his own son and made him Law for 
the protection of the entire living world : it was endowed with 
Brahma’s own vigour as Law’s administration ( Banda ). ” 12 

“ Law’s administration is the real king, it is the ruling 
authority ( Banda , Lc., executive authority in polity), it is the 
surety for the population. 13 

“ The king who properly employs it prospers, but if he 
be selfish, abnormal and deceitful, Dnvda destroys him. 14 
Danda is of great lustre, it, cannot, he held by despots. It 
strikes down the king who swerves from law, together with 
his relatives. " ls 

Thus the king is again brought down under law; he is 
reduced to ids human and contractual status. A higher origin 
to law was attributed. The king was aggregate, of only 
portions of several gods, but Law-and-Sanction was produced 
by Hrahma himself and it was his own son. He came to rule 

11 See I'lis. XXXV, and XXXVI below. 

12 Muuuva-Dharma-Saslru, VII. 14.— 

%cfli •'WURUSUf I 

12 ibid., vrr. i7.~ 

tt trar 3w tr %rtr srircrctr ^ tu i 

14 Ibid., VII. 27.— 

^Wlctri 1%W gtf fitted II 

15 Ibid., VII. 28.— 

ft lutrRr jqtsjifTdrcrrrrT: i 

WTg[^fe5tT II 
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over the king as over the whole world. It was the real 
sovereign and not the king. In fact the Mdnava as a code 
went back to the old position :— 

“ Only a king who is honest and true to his Coronation 
•Oath and follows the Sastras, and rules with colleagues 
(ministers) could wield the Banda , not one who is despotic, 
greedy, stupid and wdio rules personally. 9>1 * 

He was not only expected to be true to his £ undertaking,’ 
his contract, i.e ., his Coronation Oath 17 it was further enjoined 
on him that he should work with colleagues and should not rule 
personally. We shall see its significance when we survey the 
constitutional position of the Hindu Ministry. 

Divine theory of kingly origin and kingly right could 
have found soil in Hindu India if there had been no live 
interest and constitutional jealousy in the people to check 
such pernicious claims and notions. The Hindu theory of 
kingship was not permitted to degenerate into a divine 
imposture and profane autocracy. Jugglery in the divine 
name of the Creator was not possible for the Hindu King as the 
race never allowed the* craft of the Priest to be united in the 
ofTice of the Ltuler. The reason why the sceptre of Hindu 
sovereign never became the wand of magician, Avas that the 
matter of constitutional powers of the king, in fact, lay beyond 
the j>ro vince of the ritualist and the priest. It lay in the 
hands of those ‘ through Avhose strength ’ the king had become 
* mighty ’ or vested with the pOAver. It lay in their Samiti in 
the early period. In later times it lay in the equally important 
machinery—the Paura-and-Janapada. 18 


16 Mdnava-Dliarma-Sdstr a , VI f. JO-31.— 

?r shftt ^ 11 

^03- : srojfaj s&tR: ■'JOTcTt II 

17 On Satya-Sandha as referring to ‘ Oath’, cf. Artha-&astra, 
p. 312. Hero it refers to the * Oath, ’ i.e., the Oath of Coronation. 

18 See next Chapter. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

The Janapada or the Realm Assembly 
and 

The Paura or the Assembly of the Capital City 
(600 B.C. to 600 A.C.) 


Just about tlio time of the rise of large monarchies we 
find developed a popular institution of great 
T tor^"iwi£sconstitutional import ance. The period sue- 
ceeding the Vedic, from the Mahabharata 


War down to the end of the Brihadrathas (700 B.C.) 1 
—is characterised by states which were co-exteimve with 
their respective nations and lands inhabited by them. We 
may call that period, the epoch of National States and National 
Monarchies. The Bliaratas, 2 and Paiichalas, 3 for instance, had 
their own national kings ; and so had the Videhas ; the nation 
called Aikshvakas 4 (Aita. Br. to Patanjali) had their own king. 
A little before 000 B.C. we find a new tendency in Indian 
states to develop what we may call non-national, territorial 
monarchies. The national basis begins to give way to a pro- 
pensity for encroachment by one national unit upon others, 
and of amalgamation. Large states arise which are no more 
national but merely territorial units. We lind, for instance, 
the old Aikshvdka janapada , ?*.<?., Kosala, transforming itself 
into Kdsi-Kosala , 5 and the Magadha state comprised of the 
territories of Magadha and Ahga. 6 The process develops very 
rapidly between 550 B.C. and 300 B.C. The ground for this had 
already been prepared philosophically., The Buddha, though 
a born republican, was ambitious to "found a one-state empire 


1 Jay as will, J.B.O.R.S. , IV, pp. 26-35 ; 262. 

2 Cf. TaiUinya Smhhitd of Yajur-Veda , trq Efl 
1. 8. 10. 

3 Brihaddranijaka Upanishad, VI. 2. 

4 Aitaref/aBrahman (/, V11. 13. 16; Patanjali or. Pdnini, IV. 2. 104. 
G Jaina Sutra , ‘ Acharawja see p. 50 above ; Buddhist India> 

pp. 24—25 • J anaimsabha Sutta quoted by OUlenberg, Buddha (Eng. 
trails.), p. 407, f.n. ; see as one unit in the Gopatha 

Brah maim , IT. 9. 

6 Buddhist India , p. 24 ; Gopatha Brdhmana , II. 9. 
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of his religion. 7 The Aitareya Brdhmana had preached for an 
ompire extending up to the sea. 8 The JdtaJcas are full of the 
ideal of an all-India Empire (Sakala-J ambudlpe eka-rajjam). 

In the period of large monarchies or empires, country 
became more important than the nation ( jana ). In fact, the 
term janapada , which literally and originally meant ‘ the seat 
of the nation ’ and which had been secondarily employed as 
denoting the nation itself, lost its old significance, and came to 
mean what we call to-day country, 9 without reference to the 
racial elements inhabiting it. In the period of large monarchies 
we never hear of the Samiti. 10 This, of course, is natural. The 
basis of the Samiti was the national unit, and the national 
unit now ceased to be a factor in matters constitutional. 

We, however, hear of another institution which probably 
was an incarnation of the old Samiti under changed circum¬ 
stances. 

The division of a kingdom in the period between 600 B.C. 

and 600 A.C. is made into ‘ the capital ’ 
R bC °Asscnd»Iy ant * * the country h 11 The former is 
designated Pura 12 or Nagara 13 (the City) 
and occasionally Burga 14 (the Fort), and the latter is called 
Janapada , with synonyms in Bdshtra and Besa. The 

7 Probably not so much religion as philosophy. The difference 
between the two, as Megasthenes describes, was very slight. Asoka 
certainly made it a religion and a world-religion. 

8 See below, Oh. XXXVII on Hindu Imperial Systems. 

0 See Artha-Sdstra , ]). 15, and foot-note at p. 40, SPfiqi l 

10 The Jd takas do not know anything about the Samiti. There 
were numerous occasions to mention it if the Samiti did actually 
exist. The Dharma Sutras also do not give any direction, writing 
on the duties of king, as to his relation witli the Samiti. Nor does 
the Mahdbhdrata recollect it. 

11 The Jdtakas and Pali Canon have Janapada and Nigama. 

Nigama, as will be seen, is constitutionally identical with Nagara « 
The Artha-Sdstra has Janapada and l)urga ; Jtlie Hdmdyana , Nagara 
(also Burga) and Janapada (q?T 5*? *WT *TTq«qfa I 

II. 79. 12). 

12 at gwmm I Viramitrodaya , p. 11. 

13 Cf. Artha-Sdstra. p. 40 f.n. I 

14 Cf. the modern garh (‘ fort ’) to denote the seat of the ruler ; 
also German soilless. 
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expression Janapada , a derivative from janapada, we find 
occurring in the Pali Canon, the Ramayana , the Mahabhdrata 
and other books, and in inscriptions. In our day, it has 
been taken to mean an inhabitant of 7 Janapada . Its use as. 
a technical term lias been missed. This is due to the fact 
that the term is generally found in the plural, e.g ., janapadady 
which has been translated as £ The peojde of the 
Janapada \ Modern writers have further made the mistake 
of regarding Janapada as a province which is against all 
ancient authority. It really means the whole area of a 
kingdom, minus the capital constitutionally. 15 The technical 
significance of the Janapada as a collective institution has 
now been established by Kharavcla’s inscription of 
c. 170 B.C. 16 Mediaeval commentators not knowing that 
there was a collective institution Janapada , ‘corrected* 
the singular form into the plural Jdnapadah . A very good 
example of this is verse 54 (Cli. XIV) of the Ayodhyd-Kayda 
of the Ramayana. 17 King Dasaratha is sought to be 
intimated : “ The Paura , the J anapada, and the Nai- 
garna are present respectfully waiting for Kama's consecra¬ 
tion (as Crown Prince). ,5 The verb vpatishthati ( c is wailing ’) 
is in the signular and this requires the subjects in each case 
to be in the singular. But in the text only the Naigama 
(corporate association of guilds merchant of the capital) is kept 
in the singular and the word Janapada has been altered into a 
plural nominative or plural instrumental. The instrumental 
form is resorted to for a forced grammatical justification (‘ the 
Jdnapadas with the Naigama ’). The correct reading, in the 
nominative singular, Jdnapadascha , is still found in some MSS* 
But it is rejected by modern editors as incorrect. 18 

15 Artha-Sastra , pp. 45—1(5, n. 

15 Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S. , (1917), III. 451 ; E.T ., XX. 71. 

17 ; sifftstct tiw i 

■TRSTUT'T^rsUTfa It II. 14. 54. 

Govindaraja in his comment on the variant says : 

i srri • • a-Tilmmfr irsrRRn * 

Four MSS. give the reading OTfcJSfcT in the Kumbakonam edition. 

18 See the critical edition of the Ramayana by Messrs. Krishna- 
charya and Vyasacharya, I. 68 (MS. “ J ”). which is really a valuable 
edition. 
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The plural janapadah may equally denote e the members of 
the janapada-institution ’ as well as 4 the people of janapada’* 
The plural form does not exclude the instituional significance. 
That there was such a body can be established if we find the 
term used in the singular, not in the sense of one man but in 
the collective sense, or if we find the plural jdnapaddh in 
a collective sense. We have instances of both these uses. 
Moreover, we have evidence of the fact that jdnapadas as bodies 
corx>orate had their own laws and those laws were recognised 
by the Dliarma-fedstras. 

There is the unquestionable evidence afforded by the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, which says that the 
King granted privileges to the Janapada (on the singular 
J dnapadam, ). The evidence of the Rdmdyana referred to above 
is equally important. The Janapada was awiting for the 
consecration of the King-Assistant. They, the Jdnapadas y 
according to the Rdmdyana , had already come to a unanimous 
decision in a joint conference with the Pauras and others on 
the question of this proposed consecration. The resolution 
was : ‘we desire this consecration'. 19 

In the Mdnava-Dliarma-JSdstra , the laws of caste ( Jdti ), 20 
of Janapada , and guild (am?/) 21 are recognised. It is 
undoubted that the other two institutions of this group were 

19 Rdmdyana , Ayodhyd-Kdnda. Oh. II, vs. 20-2*?.— 

d OTcrmcrgws i 

^TR3T ii 

TT TUT Tlfaf I 

f^5lfa If TTfRIf TfflT TTfRSiq; || 

See also Pasaralha’s speech in reply.— 

qfa g ufa sfasffagqrairr i 

sqfa^sffa gfTi^ *Tfiwi^ ii 

20 Manu, VIiOtI.— 

21 &reni literally means ‘ rows \ ^Evidently the members sat in 
rows, and this feature gave the name to the corporate body. Prob¬ 
ably Sreni originally was a general term to signify all those bodies 
which transacted their business in their * session * or by assembly 
system. The Mahdbhdrata in older passages gives Srenibaddhah 
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corporate institutions. The Code of T&jnavalkya mentions 
janapadas, ganas, trenis and jdlis (castes) as units which also 
most he compelled to follow their own laws . Mandlik with 
X true insight of the lawyer leaves the word jdnapaddh 
untranslated ami treats it as a technical term like the gana 
and sreni. These two smriti passages similarly mention another 
institution ICvla. We have already seen that there was a Kula 
form of Government. To find out the identity of Kula, let 
us take parallel passages on the point from the Artha-Sdstra. 
In the chapter dealing with samaya 23 or resolutions of corporate 
institutions (p. 173) Kautilya mentions the samaya of Desa- 
samgha, Jati-samgha, and Kula-samgha ; i.e., of the country- 
corporate-association, of caste-corporate-association, and the 
corporate association of a Kula. The Kula-samgha as we have 
seen 24 is a technical term of Hindu politics. It means a constitu¬ 
tion where Kula or family rules, i.e., an aristocratic or oligarchic 
state. Again at page 407 I)esa-samgha, Grdma-samgha and 
Jati-samgha are mentioned. The Mduata-Dharma-Hastra 25 deals ' 


rajamih or ‘ rulers organised in rows’, e.g., Sahhd-Parvan, XIY. 4 
(Kunibakonam ed.l : 

These may refer to republican riders or to a military organi¬ 
zation, the Artha-Sastra having Sreni as a military division. In 
law-books, general literature, and inscriptions, Sreni has acquired 
the technical meaning of guild. 

22 Yajnaval/.'i/a, I. 300 and ^ 301 — 

5335111*313 >f#dl'4: I 

313lhT 311%: UiTnslRI^Rfl II 

utrr%f'uu , uRig tuget: 3331331 u 

_Hrihaspati quoted in Viramilrodaya, p. 424. See below. 

23 3^3113 33533131 3333 H 3 H 3>3 i 

24 See 1 >. 7(i above. 

22 Manu, VIII. 218-21.— 

3T3 33^3113 3*3 333313*113. II 1C II 

ti 313533^131 WRt 3§i3 31353 i 
f%333vW 551313 H21I5331333 IMS 11 


TT3 3031313 f 51311*35:: ?f33lir%: I 
3l33IRT33t3 33353I331K313 II XI II 
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with the ‘ breakers of samayas ’ (resolutions or laws of corporate 
assemblies) and mentions the Gramd-s«mgha and the Desa- 
samgha which are paraphrased again as Grdma-samuha, Jdti- 
samuha , etc. Desa, or the Jdnapada association is also found 
in Brihaspati 26 where the laws of guild merchant and 1 lie laws 
of Desa are referred to together. In another verst 27 the 
resolutions of the ‘ town ’ and of the ‘country ’ (Dvsa), ‘not 
being opposed to the Jaws of the king ' are provided for. 
Manu (VIII. 41), instead of Jdti-sa?ngha gives Jdti only, and 
instead of Desa-samgha , mentions Jdnapada . hi VIII. 46, in the 
place of Jdnapada , Desa is subst it ut ed By Desa in such passages 
the association Desa-samgha or the Jdnapada is obviously meant. 
Similarly, when a document registered by the Desa-Adhyaksha 
is termed by Vyasa the law-giver a ‘ Jdnapada document,’ the 
Adhyaksha of Desa is the President of the Desa assembly or 
the Jdnapada. 2 * The above data prove that the Jdnapada of 
Manu and Yajnavalkya and the Desa-samglia of Manu and 
Kautilya are identical. The corporate association Jdnapada 

20 i 

—Quoted in VTramitrodaya , p. 120. 

27 nrai ■wrcn i 

—Brihaspati quoted in Vlramllrodaya , p. 189. 

Sou also Yajnavalkya : 

*rwr%# vr%ri. 1 

^TSHT 3Tc>JT 2T: II 

28 Apararka ( Yajnavalkya , II. 92) quotes the verses of Vyasa 
on the subject dealing with documentary evidence :— 

fgfsrfafa?: *32^ gr%w: 1 

rTWISII^ uvrn 11 
strait fRin. 11 

Vyasa sees danger of successful denial in the case of a document 
written even in the handwriting of the executant, for a cunning man' 
may write several hands. A Jdnapada document therefore, ‘ done ’, 
i.e.y registered by the De§a-president 01 * others ( i.e his officers as 
in the case of government registration by the officer of the king, 

Vishnu, VII. 3, ‘ ?^5f. 

^Tlf^r^T') was a good proof (see p. 200 below). 
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or Desa-samglia , as the name signifies, was a body for the 
whole country (except as we shall presently see, the capital). 

When the first edition of this work was published the 
, , above interpretation of Janapada was 

Janapada seals . . _ _ 

^ adversely criticised. Since then a num¬ 

ber of seals found at Nalanda from excavated colleges have 
confirmed the interpretation as to the corporate character of 
Janapada. The seals are in Gupta letters and belong to the 
sixth or seventh century. Every seal is of the corporate body 
Janapada , c.gPnrilca-grama-janapadasya , 29 In the period of 
these seals the general Janapada of the whole country or 
province, i.c., the Dcm-mmglut , had probably ceased to exist, 
as the term is here transferred to the Grama-samgha. But the 
corporate character of the term is still there. 

The Janapada yet has another synonym in Bdshtra, 
which is found in later works. In the Dasakumdra-charita 
(Ch. 3) the president, of the Janapada is called Janapada- 
ma/iatlara 30 (Lord High President). Further on, 1 lie same 
person is (‘ailed the. Bashtra-mukliya or the Leader of the 
JRealm (Assembly). 

In a manuscript of Mitramisra’s unpublished commentary 
on Yajnavalkya 31 I find, in connection with the subject of relief 
which could not be granted or suits which could not be enter¬ 
tained ( anadcya-vyavalidra ), that a suitor who was hostile to 
the Paara, i.c., the City Assembly of the capital (see below), 
or to the Bashir a was not to be granted relief. The authority 
quoted is that of Brihaspati. A similar verse is given in the 
Vira ntilrodaya ( Vyarahdra) at page 44, where instead of 
Paura , the reading is Para , capital. The expressions Pur a 

29 Jayaswal, Ep'n/rapJna Indica , XX. 71 ; llirananda Sastri, 
ibid.. XXI. 72 ; sen also liis forthcoming Memoir (AS) on Nalanda 
seals. 

30 Cf. Ramaymut , Bk. II, Canto 83, v. 15 : I 

The llama commentary has 5TW EffiJTRr JUTvTCT: ; Govinda- 

raja. JT^yRT: I {yliosha according to Patanjali and 

Katyayana was a small township with corporate arms and seal, Pt. I, 
p. 44, n.). 

31 Vi rmnilrodaya on Tdjnavalkya kindly lent to me by 
Mr. Govindadasa of Benares. 
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and RasJUra are explained by Mitramisra as Paura-Jdnapada. 
Rdshtra here thus stands for the Jdnapada body as it does in 
the Dasakumdra-charita. 

Before dealing with the functions of the Jdnapada it 
„ would be convenient to notice the corporate 

JLhe Paura . A 

association of the Capital. The Capital 
Assembly is a twin sister of the Jdnapada in constitutional 
matters. The two are almost always mentioned together, 
and sometimes one stands for both. 

Paura does not relate to all the tovns in the kingdom as 
it has been translated by both Indians and Europeans. Earlier 
Hindu writers understood by the technical Pura and Nagara, 

1 the Capital’. Paura as a corporate body is mentioned in the 
singular like Jdnapada in the inscription of Kharavela 
c. 170 B.C., 32 who granted privileges to the Paura. In the 
corporate sense it is clearly mentioned again in the Divyavadana 
where Kundla is supposed to have entered the Paura (used in 
singular, that- is, the Paura assembly). 33 Tishyarakshita 
addressed her forged letter, according to the Duydvaddna , to 
the Pauras , i.e., on organised body. The author of the 
Yiramitrodaya definitely' states that the Paura , which occurs 
along with corporate bodies in the law-books, was ‘ the body 
( samuha) of the citizens of the capital ( Pura )’. 34 Pura meant 
the capital (p. 2 17, n. 45). /Samuha is a well-known constitu¬ 
tional term in Hindu law. Katyayana, for instance, delines 
puga , which according to the accepted interpielation means 
a 'guild 5 as the ‘samuha of merchants and others'. 33 Brihaspati, 
the lawyer, describes bodies already known to us to have been 
assembly ruled organisations, 36 e.g., puga, gana, samglia as 
samuhastha vargas (pp. 251-52 below) or ‘bodies incorporated’. 37 

32 J.B.O.R.S .. III. 456 ; E.I. , XX. 71. 

33 Divyavadana , p. 410. 

34 w;: : I Yiramitrodaya , p. 11. 

35 *PJj[T 151 : I Cited by Chan<Jo(5vara,- 

Vivdda R., p. 669. 

36 Cf . ‘ Samglia is the samuha of the Jainas or Buddhists 5 : 

3 I Katyayana in V. It., p. 669. 

37 stmt** i 

n ma. 
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MitramiSra quotes a text based upon Bhrigu which calls 
grama , paura , gana and sreni , 4 varginsi.e. f wliat Brihaspati 
has as 4 samuhastha vargas ’ 38 (grama here is not the village but 
the Village Association as Chandegvara the lawyer of Mithila. 
defines : Grama grama-vdsi-samuhah , p. 179). Chande&vara 
explains samuhasthah by 4 militah ’, 4 combined \ 39 Katyayana- 
speaks of separate laws of the samuhas . 40 Samuha which 
ordinarily means a collection lias, thus, a technical, constitu¬ 
tional sense—an organized body. 41 

Amara and Katya, lexicographeis, in giving the meanings 
of PraJcriti say that the term means amongst others, the 
Pauras, i.c ., 4 the Associations (Srenayah) of the Pauras \ 4a 

In the Rdmdyana , the Paura Janapada body is appealed 
to by Bharat a when Kama refuses to go back to Ayodliya :— 

44 Wliat do you order Ilis Highness.” 43 The body approves 
of the argument of Kama, and in reply Bliarata speaks, 
addressing them :— 

4 Hear please, you my assemblies. ’ 44 The assembly 
character thus was prominenl. 

33 Viramilrodaya (Vyavahdra), 

P- ft* 

39 Viva da 1 p. 653 fin^rr:). 

40 wn % i ibid., iso. 

41 Cf. Mitramisra’.y comment on another corporate body 

(Sfirtha): 4 associated body of men,’ Viramilrodaya , 

p. 12 . 

Yajhavalkya provides for punishing those who act contrary to 
the decision of the ‘ samuha well-wishers,* Ibid., p. 170. 

Katyayana provides for a dispute between Samuha and its leader, 
V. K., p. 184. 

43 3T*TI?Tt«rn7 qkr«r I Katya., quoted by 

Kslurasvamin on Amara, II. 8 . 18, ^PJRlTSrq 

^ I Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. 51, p. 66 . 

43 3Tm'i*rec^r vrc<r: i 

SRcT: T%*n4 II Jiamayana, A. K., 111. 10. 

44 tj qfargr: JT^spJT: i ibid., 24 . 
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The Paura was a communal association in which was vested 
the municipal administration of the 

Iration^oTthe Paum Capital. 45 Apart from its municipal work 
\ it exercised great constitutional powers. 

X<et us first take the Municipal administration of the Paura. 

It was presided over by a leading citizen, generally a 
merchant or a banker. The Hindu Mayor was called 
jSreshthin or the President. According to the Ramayana , the 
Paura as well as the Jdnapada consisted of two sections, the 
Inner and the Outer bodies. 46 The Inner must have been the 

40 Cf. JT5=f[cg5RTSI%T qq^qq MRT, Sakuntald, Act I, g* 
— Viramilrodaya , p. 11. The term for ordinary town or 
township is URT, e.g., I Ihid. The 

Artha-fidsfra uses the word 5RR and <J*T for the capital, and 3JRI 
for ordinary town. Panini and Patanjali use JTUR and 3 ^ for capital, 
and UTU for ordinary town. Cf. Panini, VII. 3. 14 and Kdsikd on 
that ; also VI. 2. 100 ; Patanjali, on the use of JTRr for town, 

•TRT on Panini, IV. 2 . 104. Sakala which was the old 

capital of the Madras ceased to be a «TUT or capital under Pushyamitra. 
It is probably for that reason called a 5TTJT, an ordinary town. 
“See also Artha-&dstra , p. 4(5 f.n. *RR TT5P3FR7. The commentator 

commenting on the ndgarikah in Vatsyay ana’s Kama-Sutra (Bk. 
II. Ch. 5) says : 

jtrr^t TOfegftr^rs i 

On Durga as equivalent of Pur a cf. Narada—^R^Tc^TfR gU 

5T«T<T^ Viramitrodaya , p. 425. JFHR in Asoka’s inscriptions 

means a provincial capital as well. Manu, VII. 20 , divides the 
kingdom into <J*T and : 

For and 3 ^ as capital, sec Manu, VII. 70 :— 

sryqgq ^r#r*?«r qr i 

g-jn firrcgft qr qqifa?? qq^qc. u 
4G aiwqlr ^q: qqr g*q* qqr 1 

3TT¥3F<R«r TRSTRT^T 3R: II (Aranya-Kdnda.) 

“ The whole nation in the Rashtra , as well as in the best of 
•capitals praises him ; likewise the Paura-Jdnapada body—both the 
Inner and the Outer—praise him. ,, It should be noticed that the 
Paura-Jdnapada is taken as distinct from the people in the realm 
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executive council which sat permanently. We hear often 
of the Paura and the Nagara-Vriddhas , or the Elders of the 
Paura . On the analogy of other popular institutions of the 
country we can say that the Paura- Vriddhas constituted a> 
Council of Elders which was probably identical with the Inner 
body of the Rdmdyana. An exception is made in the Dharma- 
Sutras to the general rule of etiquette in the ease of a Paura 
ex-member of the ft u dr a caste who is entitled to special respect 
even from a Brahmin. 47 This shows that the Paura had & 
real popular basis representing even the lowest interest. 

The Paura had a Registrar and a document given by him 
was regarded as a superior kind of evidence. 48 The Registrars 
document was the chief of the laukika lekhyas or popular 
documents as opposed to rdjakiya or government documents* 
This shows that Paura was not a body appointed by the king. 

Th< 4 . non-politieal functions of the Paura which are 
mentioned in the law books are these :— 

and the capital. The two bodies. Inner and Outer, are mentioned 
in the Mahdbhdrala also. See below Oh. XXIII on Taxation. For 
jana in the collective sense, see its use in AsoJca's Inscriptions , Pillar 
Series, VII; —the body of the men in the Dharma 

Service (Department). 

47 (jinitama-Dharma-Sutra (Saslra), VI. 0—11. 

V Brahmin who ordinarily is not expected to do any honour 
to a Sudra has to get up when a Sudra who is an ex-member of the 
Paura came, though he be below eighty. Further, Sutra 15 lays 
down an exception with regard to etiquette between Pauras . Even 
if the difference in age were of ten years, fellow-Pemras were to treat 
each other as if born on the same day (14-15) :— 

TIS^RT 3 zrfRKft || ^ || 

IMo (| 

3TcTCrSQfT?h I) <n || 

ii ii 

*mr%S£FT 5TFT: IM* II 
qfc: II ^ w 

48 Vasishtha , edition by Fuehrer, p. 84.— 

*TW I%r%cf I 

Also Vishnu VII. 3. Of. the survival in the Bengal family 
title Pura-Kdyastha. 
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(a) Administration of Estates : They were authorised 
by the king to administer, along with government officers, 
property left by a deceased person 49 (Vasishtha, XYI. 20). 

(b) Works which contributed to the material strength of 
the citizens (called PaushtiJca 50 works) were done by them, 
and likewise. 

( c) Works which ensured the peace of the city (. santika )‘, B0 
i.e. 9 policing the town. These two classes of work are qualified 
as being either 4 ordinary/ ‘ extra-ordinary/ or i discretionary 

( d) Judicial work, 51 which must have* been limited to the 
matter of municipal administration. Criminal authority 
proper, i.c., in cases of the Sahasa 52 (Violence) class, is expressly 
excepted from the jurisdiction of the Paura Court. According 
to an authority quoted by Mitramisra, probably Bhrigu, as 
well as others, the Paura Court was an instituiton recognised 
by the king. 

(e) Charge of sacred and public places. The Paura , like 
any township, looked after temples and other sacred places 

49 Vusishtha-Dharma-Sutra ( Sdstra ), XVI. 19-20.— 

ii n n 

tfdts-w *T5TF *TF5TT%: 5TF1W || II 

— Brihaspati, Vlramitrodaya, p. 425. 

Cf . «r[c5^ I “ Elders of the 

township should increase property of minors till they attain capacity- 
at-law. They should do the same with regard to the property of 
gods.”— Arlha-Sdstra , p. 48. 

60 frsn i 

qkmr R<fa ii 

—Brihaspati in the Vlramitrodaya , p. 424. 

^T V 4I: ^cTF: I 

n ibid. 

61 See last note, RR?i ctel I 

Also nmfc*m%<R*rt3f^sr*ir qi%r. i 

$5511% $5ssRi%5r ^Tt%«r«ri u 

—Vlramitrodaya , p. 11. 

52 gif ^1^5111% $j§: I 

—Brihaspati in the Vlramitrodaya , p. 40. 
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of the Capital. They did repairs to those buildings. The 
buildings named are sabhd , prapd (place for distribution of 
water), tatdka (public tank), drama (rest-house), and devagriha 
(temple). 53 


Paura administration 
of Patufiputra 


I propose to identify the description of the municipal 
government noticed by Megasthencs at 
Fataliputra, with t he Paura organisation of 
Hindu India. Strabo 54 after giving the 
description of Pataliputra describes its administration. The 
most important point to mark in that is the phrase ‘the City 
Magistrates 5 which in the mouth of a Greek will signify popular 
officers and not officers appointed by the king. The royal 
officer, Governor of the City, the ‘ Nagaraka 9 as described in 
the Artha-Sdstra was distinct. These ‘ city magistrates ’ had 
six boards of five members each who looked after 


(a) industrial matters of the city, 

(b) foreigners in the city on whose death they administer¬ 
ed their proj)erties (forwarded them to their relatives), 55 

(c) registration of births and deaths in the city, 

(d) trade and commerce and manufactures of the city 
and collection of municipal duty on the sale of articles. 

u Such are the functions which these bodies separately dis¬ 
charged. In their collective capacity they have charge both of 
their special departments and also of matters affecting the 
general interests, % as t he keeping of public buildings in repairs, 
regulation of prices, the care of markets, harbours and temples.’* 


—Brihaspati in the Viramitrodaya, p. 425. 

Ardma meant both a‘ rest-house ’ and a‘ park-garden ’. 

51 Strabo, Ilk. XV. 50 (4-10). Compare the “ magistrates of 
self-governed cities ” as opposed to royal officers in Arrian , XII. 

55 A scholar who does not take so much notice of Hindu author¬ 
ities as lie draws on analogies and comparisons has misunderstood 
this Paura jurisdiction of the Maurya capital as a consular depart¬ 
ment borrowed from Persia ! 

It should be noticed that the Pauras administered estates in. 
co-operation with the ministry, according to Vasish^ha (XVI. 20). 
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The ‘city magistrates’ of Strabo are the Paura-mukhyas 
or the Paura-vriddhas. The boards of five and the full board 
of the thirty disclose the same arrangement as the quorums 
of three, five, ten, twenty and upwards in the Parishads of Law, 
the Buddhist Samgha , and the panchaka , dasaka and vimsaka 
samghas of Patanjali. 56 Briliaspati also enjoins committees 
of five in corporate associations. 57 In the Buddhist ftamglia 
certain matters could be discussed by small quorums ; but 
matters of greater importance could be discussed and decided 
by quorums of twenty and upwards only. 58 In the description 
of the Paura of Pfitaliputra we see that the council decides 
matters of general interest by the bigger quorum. This 
collective council of the ‘ city magistrates ’ corresponds to 
what the Bamayana calls the Inner Body of the Paura. The 
Outer, the general body, must have been composed of a fairly 
large number, when the Inner alone had thirty members. 

Grama or Township is called a vargin as seen above. 
y arga Varga means an aassembly or quorum. 

In that sense Panini also uses it (V. 1. 
60 ; see Kdsikd on it : c T^iT 3U:). Other corporate 

associations are called Vargins (those who worked by the Varga 
or assembly system). In a law text (Bhrigu) quoted by Mitra- 
inigra ( Viramitrodaya , p. 11) Paura and grama as well as gana 
are called vargins [cf. Katyayana quoted by Nilakantha : 

mfw*: 2u*T r p Tr ^ i 

ii] 

The vargas of Vasudeva and Akrura are mentioned in the 
Mahdbhashya , IV. 2. 2. Varga in the corporate sense is 

56 Patanjali on Panini, V. 1. 58 and 59. In the inscriptions 
of the seventh century in Nepal, a popular body in charge of pious 
properties as trustees is called ‘ Panchdlikaft ’ ( I.A. , IX. 171). 

87 51 5R: cf^ qr cBisqh I 

cfxR II 

— Viramitrodaya , p. 427. 

68 Mahavayga, IX. 4. t. I =335*^1 

firq^rtr 5 ^ 5 *nr 3ricrc«65T*rra5*5r 

See also IX. 3. 5. etc. 
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employed by Gautama in his Dharma-Sastra , Chapter XI, 
Sutras 20—21 : 

“ The laws of the cultivators, merchants, cattle-breeders, 
bankers and artisans should be authority in their own 
corporations. ” It should be noticed that cultivators had 
their own unions in the days of Gautama. 

The Paura , according to the Artha-Sastra (p. 89) had gold 
coins minted at the royal mint. This- 
Naigama and its might have been a constitutional function 
Paura as exercising check on the royal minting 

of improper coins or it might have been 
a purely economic function. Very likely it/ was the latter. 09 
The Dura or capital had the association of the City Merchants- 
which was called the Naigama. 60 This name was exclusively 
employed to the Guild of the City Merchants. It is wrong to 
take if, as it has been done up to this time, as a general term 
for Guild Merchant. The general term is Sreni as well as 
Puga , the difference between the two being not very clear. 61 
Now it appears that originally the Naigama of the capital was- 
the mother of the Paura Association. The Paura grew out or 
around the Naigama (p. 254 below). In the Jdtakas and Pali 
Canon Naigama (Negama) stands for Paura. 62 Modern translators 

r>,J Up to recent decades the custom of getting coins minted by 
merchants was current in this country. 

00 WTh: •flUTW^r:, Mitramisra, Viraniitrodaya , p. 120 ; also 

Prasna-Vydkarajia-Sulra- 
Vyakhydna quoted by Sham a Shastry, Artha-Sastra , p. 46 f.n. The 
law-givers put naigama in the list of corporate bodies, e.g. f 

Narada quoted in UR., 

p. 180 ; 

Yajnavalkya, (/6/d).,p. 179. 

Pdshanda here means the Buddhist and Jaina religious asso¬ 
ciations, their ganas and samghas. 

61 Unskilled artisans were combined as Vrdtas. See Patanjali 
on Panini, V. 2. 21. 

62 Jdtaka, I. p. 149-; Kutadanta Sutia , Digha- 

nikdya. para. 12, %*TfTT 
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have translated it by e town \ It really refers to ‘ the town * 
or Capital. Hindu commentators on law books equate 
Naigama with Paura* z In the Pali books Naigama cornea 
with Janapada as in Sanskrit books Paura comes with 
Janapada. The connection between the City Guild of Merchants 
and the City Corporation was so intimate that both came to 
be regarded as identical. This is the reason why the mer¬ 
cantile interest is predominant in the Paura . 64 The Ramayana 
mentions the Naigama always with the Paura and treats them 
as connected though distinct. 65 The Naigama had its assembly 
hall and office— sabha , where it held its meetings as the Paura - 
Janapadas held theirs in their sabhds and on their squares. 66 
We find a donor, a nobleman, recording at the Nigama-Sabha 
his investments with certain guilds, srenis , of the town Govar- 
dliana, the interest to go to certain charities in perpetuity. 
M. Sonart translates the passage in question thus—“all this 
has been proclaimed (and) registered at the town’s hall, at the 
record office, according to custom”. 67 Naigama thus was 
connected with, and probably over, the /Srenis or guilds of 
the City. 


63 Chandesvara, VR., pp. 177, 180, qTIH, 

i 

64 Cf. Sreshthin who is always a rich merchant. See below on 
the composition of the Paura. 

65 Ramayana , Y add ha- Kan da, 127, 10. 

6<i ?gr >mr: i 

=5^*3 =? n 

—Mahdbhdrata quoted by Mitramisra in VMR ., p. 40^ 
67 Nasik cave inscription, E.I. , VIII. 82. Text :— 

“^°°° ifa Tr%^5TcT. .tjtr ^ 

Charitra was recorded in books. See A&., II. 25. p. 62. Charilrato 
may mean * as Charitra was recorded ’ ; Srdvita according to law 
books would mean ‘ attested \ The transaction was ‘ attested ’ at 
the Nigama Sabha 9 i.e. 9 by registration. Hindu method of attestation 
included both * witnessing * and ‘ hearing 
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The Paura being* so pronouncedly mercantile, their getting 

coins minted at the royal mint we can 
JSegama coins . mll/ . 

take as an economic measure. The 

* Negama coins ’ which are interpreted as coins struck 

by guilds, are I think, to be interpreted as coins struck 

at the capital by the state for the association of the 

City Merchants or the Paura** And the coins bearing the 

name of chief towns, e.g ‘ Ujeniya ’, f ' 9 can thus explained as 

being Paura coins. 70 

The literal significance of Nigama , from which Naigama 
is derived, is in accordance with Panini, III. 3. 119, 4 the 

place 1 , (or house) whereinto people resort \ It would have been 
the meeting-place or the bourse in the Capital where merchants 
and tradesmen in the Capital met. The body of the people 
associated with the Nigama , the bourse or the guildhall, w r ere 
called Naigama 


68 Cf. Artha-Sanira, p. 80-^Tg^JTJTI^- 

i%rir: i 

09 Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. X1Y. 148. 

I he Dojaka coin bearing the word (Cunningham, 

Coins of Ancient India , p. 64. pi. Ill) would signify that the name of 
the capital was Dojaka. Sec also the Bran coin ( A.S.R ., Vol XIV 
p. 148 ; C.A.I., pp. 99-102). 



CHAPTEE XXVIII 

Political Functions of the Janapada and the Paura 

The Janapada appears to have been concerned with 
, matters mainly constitutionaland political* 

Coinage and Janapada _ ,, _ * . . , . T 

All the references to their work are to sneli 
business, with one or two exceptions, c.g ., that they got 
gold coins minted by the royal mint-master. 1 This seems- 
to have been a business of economic nature. Apparently they 
had to judge as to the number of coins necessary in the- 
country for the purposes of exchange, and probably they 
exercised some sort of supervision as to weight and purity of 
the coins, as debasement of coinage by government is found 
recorded once or twice as a matter of public complaint. 

In all constitutional matters we find the Paura always 
appearing with Janapada. The Paura had 
ne^wh^jfThT'pnMm- thus a double character, as a local self- 
Janapada were sup- administration of the capital and a con- 
posed to do stitutional assembly. The latter function 

they sometimes discharged, as we shall see, by themselves^ 
especially in provincial capitals. Matters of importance were 
discussed and decided in a joint parliament of the two bodies,, 
the Janapada and the Paura. Their unity then is so complete 
that the two bodies are regarded as one and referred to as one 
in the singular. The unity was effected owing to the fact that 
Janapada had its meeting place and office at the capital itself. 2 

Let us take examples of the business they used to transact. 
The Pauras and the Janapadas meet together along with 
Brahmins and other leaders of the nation to resolve upon the 
appointment of a Yuvaraja or king-assistant. 3 They after 

1 Artha-Sastra , II. 14 ; 32. 

2 See reference in the Mrichchhakalika discussed below (pp. 270—' 
71), and other references indicating their location at capital. 

3 Rd may ana, A yodliyd- Kdnda, II. 19-22.— 

siwrr i 

srgsr fiic^T ^ ^qg » 
nf^r n 

JT?T5nf i 
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their deliberations ask the king to consecrate the prince whom, 
they say, “ we want ”. 4 

The king is somewhat surprised and asks : “ As you desire 
the Raghava prince to become protector, 

They resolve on a ( ] ou ])t has arisen in my mind which 

• Nomination of the „. _ , 

Crown-Prince v please remove. O you rulers ( Rajanan , 

‘ kings ’), although I am ruling this 

country in accordance with law, yet how is it, you 

gentlemen want to see my son appointed as king-assistant, 

with high powers V 9 The spokesmen with the members of the 

Panra-Jdnapada give their reasons. They say that Rama was 

the best of the Ikshvakus on merits ; that he was born before 

Bharat a ; that he was brave ; that he always enquired after 

the well-being of the Pauras ; that he took a leading part in 

the festivities ; that he knew the principles of government, etc. ; 

that the country desired him as its lord ; and in fine, that not 

only the people of the kingdom and the capital, but also the 

4 Rdmdyana. Ayodhyd-Kdndd, II. 26-5L.— 

% qrcstTff'rt: i 

% I 

.| 

• • •• • • V • 

3RT qum HISRiq JTJR9T I 

=7 *7$ TO 7K3«7T% I 
7 ii 

3tjt: 771 *is 3*77 7«n i 

5T*T: (I (Kumbakonam) 

For Jana in the collective sense of a body, compare Anoka’s 
5FT (Pillar Series, VII). 

The atce of the present Rdmdyana should be studied in Jacobi’s 
critical paper on Rdmdyana (Das Rdmdyana ). It seems that the 
original edition was composed about 500 B.C., and the revision took 
place inc. 200 B.C. ( J.B.O.R.S. , IV. 264). 
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Paura-J anapada , both their Inner and Outer bodies, admire 
the Prince. The king is satisfied with the proposal that they 
desired to have his eldest son in the office of the Yuvaiaja. 
When the king promises that the desire would be carried out, 
his reply is acclaimed. 5 And then he makes a speech by which 
he gives directions to carry out the resolution. This being 
done 1 , “ the Pauras who had advised the king, departed, being 
greatly satisfied”. 6 Here it is evident that 1 lie expression 
* Pauras * stands for both the Pauras and the J dnapadas. 

The Paura-J anapada as one body again wait to take 

They take part in P art in 1110 Abhixheka (consecration) cere- 
AbhishcJca as People’s niony. 7 Although the whole body was 

Representatives, 'they takcn to hc prtBPnt only the Chiefs Or 
can prevent Succession # 1 ’ . • 

‘ Presidents ’ of the sections were in fact 
present in person. 8 We find only the Vriddhas of the whole 
of Paiichala country taking part in the ceremony at Kanya- 
kubja, as Dharma-Pala’s copper-plate records. 9 It is to the 


5 Rdmdyana. Ayodhyd-Kdndd, III. 2-5.— 
artist i 

T5T2T II 

qmnfJTR kwvt i 

qmr ii 


« Ibid., III. 19.— 

It wr Tier 3ivrw>sing i 

Ibid., IV. 1.— 

Rc(wr<T ^5: tits Tn-rri*r. 1 

R R-SSRIf II 

7 Ibid., XIV. 52—- 

sn%sra I 

* Ibid., XIV. 40.— 

qii^nsrq^^r: w r? 1 

0 E.I., IV, p. 248. 

9 
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ladies of the Chiefs of the Srmis that the king offers salutation 
after the coronation ceremony. 10 

In other royal ceremonies also, the Alderman of the Paura T 
Paura-Vriddhas , take part. 11 

Likewise the Paura-Janjpadas could interfere with succes¬ 
sion and prevent an undesirable prince from coming to the 
throne. 12 

The revolution enacted in the 3Irichchhakatika throws* 
light on another aspect of the eonstitu- 

DepoMtion* tional power of the P an ra-Jana]) a da . The 

reigning king is deposed because of bad administration of law r 
of which the president of the commercial union had been a 
victim. 13 The brother of the deposed king who ‘ established 
confidence ' among the Pauras 14 obtained sovereignty. The 
messenger comes to the J ana pa da-Ham ardya , ‘corporate asso¬ 
ciation of the Janapada 9 with the news of the revolution, 15 
who are shortly after addressed as the Pauras and called upon 
to punish tiamsthdnaka. According to the Maliaramsa the 
Ceylonese chronicle, the Panra in India could depose and banish 
the king for illegal acts, and they, mindful of the good of all r 
could choose another in his place outside the dynasty, by 
deciding upon it in their meeting. 16 Here again the Panras 
apparently stand for both the Pauras and Jdnapadas. in the 
Dasakumdracharita 17 the Pauras and the Jdnapadas are said 
to be friendly to the brothers of the king, it is therefore feared 
by the speaker that they are bound to succeed the king if the 
latter dies. 

10 V.M.R. , lit. 

11 Ibid., p. 117. In Deva-patro I 

12 Malidbhdraia , Ud. 9 Ch. 119, 22-211. 

13 See Trial of Chdrudatta , translated in C.W.N., XVI. ii.— 

?THT I Act IX. (^T^r) 

14 qRrcc. i 

15 Mrichchhakatika, Act X. See also <frc;r I 1% [eifrttT 

'TT^ffT I which shows that the Pauras were present at 

the place where Ohamdatta and Vasantasena were standing and 
where the Janapada-Somavdya was. 

16 Cf. Mahdramsaj IV. 5-6. 

17 Chapter 111^— 

3»T: 'TRSlRq^r: I 
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There is a sample of discussion in iiie assemblies of the 
Paura and the Jdnapada given in the 

Political ”isc u s.sion Aiiha-tidstra. Spies of the king charged 

' Paura-Jdnapada to gauge the political views of the Pauras 

and the Jdnapadas about the King, would 
approach (1) the Tirtha-xSabha-tf aid-Samaraya or the Sectional 
sub-assembly of the Paura in charge* of tin* sacivd places and 
public buildings ; (2) the Puga-Sa >navdya or tin* sub-assembly 
in charge of trades and manufactures ; and f.V the Jana-Sama- 
rdya or the Popular Assembly, that is, what I he MrichchhaJcatilca 
calls the Janapada-Samavaya. By appi oaching these assemblies, 
sectional or permanent councils, the spies ascertained the 
prevailing feeding of the Paura and the Jdnapada. The spies 
would broach the* subject, for example, in these words : 

’* We hear that the king is possessed of all the necessary 
merits. But we do not see those merits, for the man is troubl¬ 
ing the Pauras and the Jdnapadas (by demands for) army and 
taxes.” 18 

In the discussion if the members defend and praise the 
king they were reminded of the Hindu theory of the original 
contract between the king and the people, the very origin 
and basis of Kingship : 

” Well, (is it not so ? that) the Subjects went to Manu, son 
of Vivas vat, when anarchy prevailed and troubled them. They 
settled his share in taxes—one-sixtli of the crops, (and) one- 
tenth of merchandise, in cash. That much is the wage of kings 
for ensuring prosperity.” 19 

18 Artha-Sastra, Bk. I, Oh. XIII. 9.— 

I 

fifsrJTi Rsg'JraPTRSinR 

?;i5Tr i ri*t v - w^r^r; I 

Por the interpretation of compare in Bk. XIII, 

Ch. V ; 17(5 (p. 107). 

10 r aRfR^r r hrVtrr i Rrc^RTqrfSr- 

aRr «rg ifaRa *irr i Rr-R'SiRTR ri^t 

RRRR I RR W fRR! HRRT RR5W*?T: cW PfilRP?- 

fTI-fT I Ibid., p. 23. 

For the interpretation of bhrlta, cf. its meaning in the Mitdkshord 
( Vijfianesvara). 
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The king according to the Mahdbhdrata had to invest 
only that minister with the jurisdiction of 
Appointment of Chief ma ntm or state policy and government 
Janapada (danda), that is, the powers of the Premier 

(mantrin), who has legally earned the con¬ 
fidence of the Paura-Janapada. 20 Resolutions on state policy 
having been discussed by the cabinet of ministers with the 
king, had to be submitted to the Riishtra, that is, the Jdna- 
pada , for their opinion (lit., to show 
tat^PoHc° n through the Raslitrlya or the President of 

the Rashtra or Janapada. 21 This was- 
necessary especially because grant of extraordinary taxes, as we 
shall presently see, was in their hands. 


The tenure of ministers depended, to a considerable extent, 
on the good-will and confidence of the Paura-Janapada. The 
minister Chakra-palita who was the provincial governor of 
Skanda Gupta in the Western Presidency, records in a public 
inscription that he gained the confidence of the people and the 
Nagaras by his rule in a short time and that he ‘ coaxed and 
pleased the Patira-vargas ’ or the association of the Pauras. 2Z 
Finally he prays, “ May the Capital prosper and be loyal to 
the Paura !” 23 


20 Mahdbhdrata (Kumbakonam cd.), Sdnli-Parvan , LXXXIII. 
45-4 6:— 

dd? d^dlfacddf dir I 

dftdTdddl ddd! - ddT: II 

21 Ibid.. LXXXV. 11-12 

d’% d-d ^rirrTdRdd: i 

dd: CfRrd =d d&dd; II 

di^r^drdTd =d . (I 

—Junagadli Inscription of 457-58 A.C. Fleet, C.I.I. ( G.I .), Vol. III. 60. 
The reading of Fleet separating d from 3?cd and i s grammati¬ 
cally impossible. 

23 ibid., p. oi—jmxjTfa ^ i 
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In empires there were presidency capitals. There seems 
to have been an independent Paura body in 
Government such a capital. The Paura alone in such 

cases are mentioned. There was no sepa¬ 
rate Jdnapada body there and it seems that the latter still 
sat at the imperial capital representing the whole country. 
The Pauras were prone to take offence at the Ministry’s be¬ 
haviour. The Pauras alone of Takshasila, the capital of the 
North (Uttardpatha) in the time of A6oka. are related to have 
become 4 hostile Prince Kunala was sent by his father. 
King A£oka, to pacify them. The Paura coming forward told 
the Prince in their address of welcome : 44 We are not hostile 

to Your Highness (the Viceroy) nor are we hostile to King 
Agoka, but (we are so to) the rascally Ministers who have come 
and who are rude to us (‘insult us ’).” 24 

We find from Asoka’s inscriptions that the Emperor made 

an order that the Ministers at Takshasila 
Ag itaUon^of the Paura wcre tQ gQ oufc q£ office every three 

years, and new ministers to be sent 
instead. 25 From other provincial capitals the ministers 
were changed every five years ; but an exception was made in 


24 Divydvaddna, pp. 407-08 :— 

Sfc-KT: I I $*TK: H^F ^ ^FUF^f'cT I 3T*T 

sqrq i q i .. .. • • 

qqwrnr =q f*qr 5Rp<n: i q^fa =q— 

«j?qr cTsrftrwfrcr i 

^51 sirfsrqRig n 

srcp^r pafew? i q qq «r tTfrs^ira^jifq 5 

prmi^tsai^n • qrq^qr^r *r??Fr q^RF^q 

qqrflrwf 5 f>f%ft: i 

25 q< i g 5rq^F srqswF qfoqiq q qf?5r%?FF q qi fear f% 

=q 3T3t% ^ARF q‘=qg qqi ^ ar^F^m 3T=qqr.. 

?F%5FF55J:¥r ^IFFTcF t£cf ST5 cT^TF q^IcT 3T*T 3Tg««fF(% 
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the case of the Government at TakshaSila and that at Ujjayinl. 
The same records which mention this, namely, the Kalinga 
Inscriptions called ‘ Special Edicts ’ by epigraphists, say that 
the King insisted on the rule of transfers so that the city- 
body ’ (nagara-j ana = Paura) might not be suddenly excited 
and suddenly put to trouble (Ndgala-janasa akasmd palibodhc 
va akasmd palikilese va no siya ti). This evidently refers to 
a sudden excitement of the Pauras as in the case of the Taksha- 
6ila agitation described in the Divydvadana. 

Unfortunately we are not in possession of the details of 
these constitutional ‘ insults ’ which entitled the Pauras to 
become hostile and justify their disloyalty. In any case, the 
Pauras were such keen politicians that they would distinguish 
disloyalty to the Ministers from loyalty to the Crown. 

The Paura-Jdnapada are repeatedly mentioned in connexion 

Taxafo with taxation. Taxes were fixed by com- 

fc ..A\,tt I on mon law. But the king often had the 

necessity and occasion to apply for an extraordinary taxation. 
Such taxes assumed the form of ‘ p ran ay a ‘ out-of-affect ion 
gifts ’ or a forced benevolence-tax, and the like. 26 It is evi¬ 
dent that proposals for such taxation were first submitted to 
the Paura-J dnapada. According to the Artha-tfdstra, the 
king had “ to beg of the Paura-J dnapada ” these taxes. 27 We 
have already noticed the discussion of grievance in the Paura 
sub-assemblies and the Jdnapada sub-assembly about the 
oppression from the king’s taxes. A ruler of a subjugated 
oountry, according to Kautilya, ran the risk of causing wrath 
of the Paura-J dnapada y and his consequent fall, by raising 
money and army to be supplied to his suzerain. 28 

fir 5 sjsk /Nrwfijrcr.. m sft 

fdfd tifa cr^r^fd fir sr. .d SraftrcrRT.. 

etc., Dhauli edition, lines 0-25. 

I have discussed the significance of the inscription in J.B.O.U.S ., 
Vol. IV. (1918), p. 30. 

26 Jayaswal, Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 50. 

27 Artha-tidstra, Bk. V. Ch. 2 ; 90— 

28 Ibid., Bk. XTIL. Ch. 5 ; 170— 

qgqfRqW: qR^TRq^Etqq^ I 

sSfalrefcr qraqq, a^fqfvrqqf gTrqqq^ n 
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Disaffection might follow a Regent’s threat, to realize 
a war-tax. Secret agents, says the Artha-&dstra , taking service 
under the Regent, while the enemy king was out with his 
army in the field, would secretly tell the Paura-J anapadas, 
as friends, that the Regent had ordered the government to 
demand taxes the moment the king returned. And when the 
Panras held a general meeting to give their votes on the subject 
the leaders were to be done away with at night secretly, and 
the rumour circulated by the agents “ this is done because they 
were opposing the Regent’s proposal* . 29 This was expected 
to cause dissension and weakness in the enemy country. 

Rudradaman, as he says in his inscription, proposed to 
his ministers the restoration of the great water-work of the 
Mauryas, the Sudarsana lake, which proposal was rejected 
by his Council of Ministers. Thereupon Rudradaman did the 
repairs from 4 his own private purse ’. In doing so, he says, 
that he did not trouble the “ Paura-Janapada jana (or body) ” 
with a demand of benevolences for the purpose. 30 Just before, 
lie has already said that he realized taxes only so much as. 
was rightfully allowed (by Hindu Law). 31 

29 Arlha-tidstra, Bk. XII. Ch. 2 ; 1(53— 

T%2T% 3T ^ * WWl&Wftg 

In the above text should be compared with in 

Jdtaka , II. 45, and in the Majjhima Nika y a — Gopak a 

MoyijaUdna Suita where denotes holding a meeting to decide: 

a matter by the vote of majority. 

30 Epigraphia Indica , Vol. VIII. 44— 

*s?:far%5mq'[%2rnvT: (q.) *T?crr 

fu =*r --^iRciq. i .... 

Rlriw: etc. 

1,1 — 1 - u - 
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The Sudargana lake was a huge irrigation work. The 
capital being situated on a hill, the people who were most 
benefited by it were the Jdnapada people. It would be probably 
inexplicable why the king should have troubled the Paurns 
unless we accepted that the Paura-Janapada together had to 
sanction the demand. 


A sample of an Address from the Throne begging extra 
taxes from the Paura-Jdnapada is given 
in t,u ‘ Mahabharata. I quoted the speech 
in 1912 but its consitutional character 
could not be realized before Kharavela’s inscription disclosed 
the corporate Paura and Jdnapada . The passage just before 
that speech is most important, for it shows the methods to 
which the Grown resotred, to obtain grants from the Paura- 
Jdnapada. The method of securing a majority in the assembly 
of the Jdnapada is given, and royal dishonesty in defeating 
the Jdnapada is divulged. The very method, at the same 
time, proves the legal power and authority of the Paura - 
Jdnapada* 2 


“To provide for a future distress, kings ” (according to 
our Mahabharata authority) “raise and keep by funds. All 
the Paura-Jdnaftadas (i.e., all the members) those in session 
(samsrita ), as well as those taking ease ( updsrita ), i.e., every 
one of them should be shown (royal) sympathy, even those 
who are not rich. Dissension should be created in the Outer 
(Baliya) body of theirs and then the Middle body to be well 
(or comfortably) won over (bribed, entertained). The King 
thus acting, the People will not be excited and disaffected 
whether they feel (the burden) easy or heavy. Then, before 
money demand is made, the king going to them and addressing 


32 Mahabharata , Sdnti-Parvan , LXXXVJI. 23-25 (Knmbakonam 
od.)— 

^ rr^tristri % rt4=r% i 

sr 1 

trq 4R* 3Rr: gT%cTg:T%cTT: U 
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by a speech should point out to the Kashtra (Jdnapada) the 
danger to his country ( e.g .) as follows r 33 

“ Here a danger has arisen. A large enemy army ! They 
forbode our end just as the prospect of coming on fruit to the 
bamboo. 34 My enemies with the help of dasyus (foreign bar¬ 
barians) 35 want to harm the kingdom—an attempt which, of 
course, will prove to be their self-destruction. In this serious 
difficulty and in the nearness of this grim danger, I beg of 
you money, gentlemen, for your safety. When the crisis is 
over I will repay, gentlemen, in full. The enemies will not 
return Avliat they, if they can, carry away by force from here. 

33 Mahdbhdrata, Sdnli-Parvan , LXXXVII. 26-31 (Kumbakonani 
ed.) — 

Hldd 3 dd: 3d: | 

^WTcdgcqvn i 

am ^T-dTd d^q-d iRTRd q^[JTdr: || 

dgrinhgftr: i 

3mmr7i^; w*ir Rain i 

7R5TT1IT7 vRcf: ar'4I7«4 SRIRT 7: II 
=7 vr^ert si =7Tf i 

HTW SffcT7|RTRrT ?T^Cg^5TK?r: II 
3>553Rtl%i: SR3T tf RRirf^fcT | 

7 : garni R7 i 

w^mgawR =7 7 : 11 

3Tr7c%7 I 

?r 7 : m<rt ^>\ T -k - <r 11 

^RT 71=7! TT^^T Rl7=7R.7T I 

^’R*fRwras#rat*T*?i*n*r 11 

34 The prospect is dreaded by the owner of the bamboo clump 
in our villages as it means the drying up of the whole stock. The 
bamboo * fruit ’ is in appearance like paddy. 

35 Dasyu is a technical term both in Mann (X. 45) and the 
Mahabharata ( Sdnti-Parvan , LXV. 13-17) denoting foreign tribes. 

F 
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Prom family down to every thing you possess might be de¬ 
stroyed by them. Money is desired only for the sake of person, 
children and wife. I delight in your prosperity as in the 
prosperity of my sons. I shall receive what you can spare, 
without causing pain to the realm and to you. In crisis the 
honourable assembly should bear the burden. 

You should not value money very much in a crisis.” 

With such sweet, bland speeches making salutations 
and showing courtesy (sopachdro), kings presented their £ money 
demands ’ ( dhanaddna ). 

Every Paura and every Janapada (that is, every member) 
was to be humoured by personal attention of the king before 
the time for the speech and demand arrived. 36 We are already 
familiar with the Outer body of the Paura-J dnapadas. In 
the Rdmayana , as we have seen, the same term occurs. Eut 
what is meant, by the Middle body °? They here*, stand for 
4 the Inner body ’. They were to be 4 used ’ and ‘ given 
wages ’ for their dishonourable conduct. They were won over 
to favour the king’s proposal. 

It should be noted that the language addressed to the 
Paura-Jdnapada is very polite; the pronoun is, bhavat ‘your 
honourable self,’ bhavadbhih sangataih ‘your honourable 
Assembly ’. 37 


The Paura-Jdnapada demanded and obtained anugrahas 
or ‘privileges’. Kharavela in his in- 


Pa ura-Ja tinpadn and 
Aninjrahas ol* 
Privileges 


script-ion says that he granted numerous 
anugrahas in a particular year to the 


Paura and to the Janapada . According 
to Kautilya the Paura-Jdnapada (leaders) of an enemy country 
should be advised by secret agents ‘to demand anugrahas 
from the king ’ when there be famine, thefts, and raids by the 
At ivis (buffers of wild tribes). This is to be read along with 


36 Mahabkdrata , Sdnli-Parvan, LXV. 26. 

37 That voting prevailed in the Janapada and Paura can be 
gathered from the procedure of contemporary popular institutions 
which we have already noticed. It is implied here in our text by 
the directions about creating breach in the Outer body and about 
winning over the Middle body. 
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Yajnavalkya, II. 36 38 which enjoins that the king must pay 
4 to the Jdnapada ’ (in the singular) compensation for loss 
caused by thieves (see also pp. 271-72 below). The Paura- 
Janapada should couple their demand, according to Kautilya 
with the threat of migration to the enemy’s country in case 
the demand was not allowed. 39 

That the demands for anugrahas were mostly of economic 
character, is shown by the direction of Kautilya 40 : that only 
those anugrahas and parihdras (fiscal concessions) should be 
granted which would lead to the strength of the Exchequer 
and those which weaken it we- to be avoided for ‘with a, 
small treasury the king oppresses the Paura-Jdnapadas\ 
Tie recommends parihdra in famines, and counts the erection 
of irrigation works as a ease where anugraha ought to be 
granted. 41 Asoka in his Pillar Proclamations says that the 
Bajukas or ruling ministers, made independent by him, were 
to make anugrahas to the Jdnapada body (Oh. XXXI below). 
Budradaman calls his restoration of the irrigation lake, 
SudarSana, an anugraha in favour of the Paura-JdnapadasJ 2 

33 Yajnavalkya , II; 30 — 

=4l*-f cT ^ UW SfR'RR 5 I 

SWIHW 1%!%sp4 qm dd; It 

This verse of Yajnavalkya corresponds to Manu, VIII. 40. Seo 
Med hatithi's explanation. 

Cf. SR #llfcT I 

^'+Tf5rT?r[% li 

—Dvaipayana in the MHak.shard. 

39 Artha-&dstra , Bk. XIII. Oh. 1 ; 171 (p. 394)— 

=q 5rjg: OTFWgjRE 

zrreRrlr fftr i 

40 Ibid., Bk. II. Ch. 1. 19 (p. 47)— 

ff Trar i 

41 Ibid.— 

Rtsraaqak wqqk qr qkf k i Rffrqkfrcrq rkRTg^T- 

qiq. i qRRqqsqffkrqqq^qTkqqqqquTJjqift^qqqoqqcTJnR =q- 

ktwqq. i qt kg q ? qqg i skqqr gr vrsrqr gfkmq- 

l^rqqswgir? gang i 

42 Epigraphia Indian , VIII. 45— 

'Tlf^r%ST, etc. 
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The Buddhist books similarly testify to the constitu¬ 
tional practice of the king’s approach¬ 
ing the Jdnapada and the Naigama or 
Paura for a ‘fresh tax’ 43 when he intend¬ 
ed to undertake a big sacrifice. The 
royal speech on that occasion is characteristically polite. The 
form of demand was this : 


King asks permis¬ 
sion of Naijanui- 
Jdnapada to undertake 
long sacrifice 


“ I intend to offer a great sacrifice. Let the gentlemen 
Venerable ones, ’ Khys Davids) give their sanction to what 
will be to me for weal and welfare. ” 44 


If the Paura-Jdnapada bodies gave their anumati 
(‘sanction’) the king was to perform the sacrifice and the 
country had to pay a tax for that. 

Thus the Paura-Jdnapada were approached and begged 
by the king to grant extraordinary taxes ; and the Paura- 
Jdnapada demanded and obtained anugrahas or economic 
privileges from the king. It is not certain but it is very likely 
that in raising his large armies the king utilised the machinery 
of the Paura-Jdnapada. Two references in the Artha-^astra , 
noticed above, where taxes are coupled with the danda (army) 
or rasing of army, suggest this possibility. 


That the Paura-Jdnapada had not business of merely 
occasional or adventitious nature, is 
Daily business of proved by the fact that the Artha-jSnstra 

Paura-Jann^dci Mlih mar ka out one period in the king’s daily 

time-table to be devoted to tlie business 
of the Paura-Jdnapadax; 45 Daily, therefore, matters went up 
from them to the king. These must have been of an economic 


43 Hhys Davids, Digha Nikdya , Kutadanta Sutin , 11 ; Dialogues 
of the Buddha , II. 175. 

44 Digha. Nikdya , Kutadanta Suita, 12— 

ffdTd S^RTfd I 

45 Artha-Sdstra, 13k. VIII. Ch. 19 ; 1(> (p. 37)— 

fjctHT qi^tsrr^R'r i 

Cf. Mahdhhdraia, &anli- Par van, XL. 19.— 

IRR dTR WJqim W: tl 
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and financial nature, and if they had to raise levies for the 
imperial army, as it seems very probable, the business must 
have included military matters as well. The daily business 
before the king suggests a busy time for at least the Inner 
body of the permanent ttamavaya of the Paura-Janapada. 


The above matters were not the only concern of the Paura- 
Jdnapadas. We find Asoka, after his 
ASoka’s now Dharma piijgrimage to Bodh Gava, discussing his 
new Dharma with the Janapada body. 46 
Asoka proposed to impose a new system on the community 
and to do away with the old orthodox one. He had to feel 
liis way in proceeding with his intended revolution. He sought 
countenance from the Paura-Janapada and proclaimed to 
the public that he had been having the honour of meeting the 
Janapada (darsana) and discussing the Dhaima with them. 
They were thus a machinery not only for the restricted pur¬ 
poses of taxation and economic advancement but for all vital 
interests of the country. 


We find the Paura receiving communication from the 
sovereign to execute measures of mo- 
I importance of the ment which properly belonged to the 
work jurisdiction of the executive government 

or Dancla. Tishyaraksliita, queen of 
A£oka, sent the letter which she forged under the name 
of the Emperor and sealed it with his ivory seal, to the 
Paura of TakshaSila. The story as related in the Divyavadana 
may or may not be correct. But the story would not have been 
detailed in this way if the procedure of sending a royal com¬ 
munication of the nature the missive is said to have embo¬ 
died, had been unknown at the time the Divyavadana was 
compiled. The Paura was asked to inflict punishment on 
the viceregal prince who had been denounced in the letter as 


46 Kook Series VIII (Girnar)—- 

=3tHq^ ^ '4nqR3=5®I =q.. 

See below on the mention of the Janapada in Pillar Series IV 
{Hindu Ministry). 
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a traitor to the dynasty.” Tl.o rauras in the Mriehha- 
katika arc asked by the people to execute the real culprit 
Samsthanaka who had been treated as innocent by the law- 
court. The Pawns, here probably stands for Paura-Janapada 
as they are mentioned after the (7• 

The prince-viceroy was supposed to go to their assembly. 

The passage in the Mahdbharata implies 
that the king himself attended the Paura- 
Janapada assembly. Agoka received them 
with great respect. 48 

The political philosopher Vamadeva quoted in the 
Mahdbharata sums up the importance of 
the Paura and Jdnapada by saying that 
the Paura-Janapada could make or mar 
the government. If they were satisfied, 
“the business of the realm would be done by them, if they 
were not satisfied, they would make government, im¬ 
possible, for they became opposers. The king had therefore." 
to keep them attached by his conduct and by not causing 
annoyance to them." 49 

As the Paura administered relief to t he poor and helpless 
in the capital, 50 the J dnapada did the same in their jurisdiction. 


King and Governor 
at tend Paura-Janapnda 


Paura-Jd napnda could 
make or mar govern¬ 
ment 


47 *T5it gpurei an^rq^ra 33rrcrei5pr % i 

qVrwr uyf: n 

—D i vtjd vadd n a , p. 410. 

The use of the word jana should be noticed here and should be 
compared with in Asoka’s Inscription (Rock, Vlll) and 

TR^R'I^l in the Pdmayuna . The sense is of a collective body. 

48 <|R|c5* • UK SIRS: I — Divydvaddna , p. 410. 

49 Mahdbharata (Kumbakonam ed.), Sdnti-Parran, XCIV. 1(5— 

TR^R'RT VfW 3?qTl%dr: I 

Ird r firuiw: u 

(The context and grammar show that verse 1G which ought to 
precede immediately verse 18 lias been detached and put in its 
present imsition. Verse 17 really reads with verse 15.) 

—Brihaspati, Virumitrodaya , p. 425. 
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It appears from the view of Vamadeva that when the Jana - 
pada and the Paura withdrew from the duty of poor relief 
the government of the king was in trouble. They could make 
the government impossible in so many ways : this may be 
inferred from their various functions which we have noticed. 
To them, the trouble caused by the non-performance of poor 
relief, is evidently to be added as a factor of importance. 
If the Paura-Jdnapadas, says Vamadeva, remain kind to beings, 
having money and grain (for the purpose), the throne will 
remain firmly rooted. 51 


Compensation bills of 
-Jan'ipada to the Crown 


Another method by which the Paura-Janapada made the 
government of a misbehaving king diffi¬ 
cult was that the offended Paura and 
Janapada would make out a bill and 
present it to the king to make good all the losses sustained 
in the kingdom by thefts, dacoities, and the like lawlessness. 
This strange 52 procedure is sanctioned even by the Codes of 
Hindu Law. We can understand it only if we bear in mind 
the Hindu theory of taxation. Taxes were paid to the king 
as his wages, and the wages were wages for protection (see 
Ch. XXXtII below). The corollary was that if protection which 
meant both internal and external was not rendered fully, 
deductions from the wages of the employee would be made 
by the employer. The refund bills were presented, according 
to Yajhavalkya, by the Janapada , as it is to them, he enjoins 
on the king to pay the crown compensation. 53 The passage 
in the Artha-Sastra which says that the spies were to prompt 


*ToRT esq®: ST II 

—31 ahalhdrata (Kurnbakonam cd.), Stint i-Parvan. XC1V. 18. 

On the question of the wealth in the hands of the Paura and 
Janapada bodies it should be noticed that corporate bodies not only 
held money and property but could even legally borrow money 
as is evidenced by the laws of llrihaspati and Katyayana (T 7 fm- 
mitrodaya, p. 432). 

52 Mr. Govinda Das writes, “ Kven up to very recent times, 
I understand that in the ltajput States thefts had to be made good 
by the king’s treasury.” 

ss V4 StRTqtq 5 I 

qnrsirrar qqr crer qq 11 

—Yajhavalkya , II. 3(5. Compare other passages quoted below. 
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the Pauras and Janapadas to ask for concessions if the 
frontier barbarians committed raids, also indicates the practice 
of demanding compensations. 54 


Krishna I) vaipayana lays down “ when the king has 
failed to recover the property taken away by thieves it should 
be made good from his own purse (Svakosat) by the impotent 
hol< ie r-o f-t h e -con nt ry. ’' 55 tivakosa in the inscription of 
Rudradainan was the private purse as opposed to the public 
treasury. This being the sense of Dvaipayana, the compensation 


realized (according to the corresponding law of Yajnavalkya) 
by the Jdnapada amounted to a personal fine on the king. 56 
From the evidence of the Mahahhdrata , we gather that the 
members of the Jdnapada as well as of 
Consmuency^of the th e i> aura<) ware generally rich people. 

And those who were not rich, were not 


poor either. 

The reference in the Dasakumdracharita 57 which represents 
the king making an illegal request to the president of the 
Jdnapada for the oppression of a particular Gramani or the 
head of the village assembly, associate's a Jdnapada member 
with the village unit. The Janapada. according to the Artlia- 
jjdfttra, was composed of villages and towns. 58 It is permissible 
to assume that the Jdnapada had similarly its constituents in 
village corporations and townships of the country. 

The Gramani was generally a rich man, a Vaisya according* 
to a Yedic reference 59 and a Kshatriya according to the Pali 
Canon. 60 The members returned to the Jdnapada were very 
likely men from the Gramani class. 


54 Arlha-&dstra , T5k. XTIT, Ch. 2 ; 171 (p. 391). 

55 ’-FT I 

winter *CiW n 

Quoted in the il/ it ah'shard on F., II. 30. 

56 Mann, van. io—sshrnrvqr i 

According to Nandana it means that the king should make good 
to all the vanuts the loss sustained from thieves, etc. The great 
commentator Medhatithi as -well gives the same meaning. 

5 ' Dasakumdracharita , Chapter III. 

58 Artha-Sdstra , Hk. II. Ch. 1 ; 19. 

59 Maitrdfjanl Samhitd , I. (». 5 : IV. 3. 8 . 

60 See above p. 79, n. 2. 
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The Pali Sutra (Kutadanta of the Digha NiJcaya ) 81 which 
is regarded as almost contemporary in age with the Buddha’s 
time, probably furnishes details of the composition of the 
Naigama or Paura and the Jdnapada. The king invites the 
Kshatriyas who were 4 Negama ’ or 4 Jdnapada ’ for the time¬ 
being (anuyuttd negama cheva jdnapada cha) in the king’s 
country ( Ranno janapade) ; likewise those Negamas and 
Jdnapadas who were officers and councillors (of the Paura acnd 
Jdnapadas) ; Negama and Jdnapada Brahmins who possessed 
4 larger class of houses’; and finally, gahapati Negamas and 
Jdnapadas who w r ere of the class of nevhayikas. The gahapati 
class was composed of ordinary citizens —Vaisyas and Sudras, 
freemen cultivating their land or following their trade, 4 the 
lords of their households Necliayika probably denoted the 
richer class of the Qriliapati members as opposed to the 
Malidbhdrata's svalpadhanas , the 4 small-wealth ’ members 
of the Paura and Jdnapada. This shows that the Paura and 
the Jdnapada had almost all the classes of the population. 
The poor but highly intellectual class of Brahmins probably 
was not there as the qualification required was based on pro¬ 
perty of some value. The class of Brahmins whom I have 
described elsewhere as the aristocracy-in-poverty, i.e., those 
who lived up to the ideal laid down in the Upanishads and the 
Dliarma Sutras, w r ould not be included in bodies where property 
qualification was the law. If we keep this point in view" we 
can understand why Brahmins as a class are mentioned in the 
Rdmdyana separately, as joining the conference of the Paura - 
Jdnapada to discuss the question of the nomination of Yuva- 
raja by them. 62 The character of the Jdnapada , as represent¬ 
ing the whole country, is quite clear. They are called the 

61 Diqha Nikdya , Kutadanta Suita , 12 c/ sc//., 

q *ridT strict ^ 

(etc.) anrwi qrf^rsir . .7 war (etc.) sn^onr^r- 

?T!eJr %*TOr RR73T R. . . •> (etc.) JPTJU 

TIRqRT =7. . . . 

63 STW7T 'THRR't!: | 

^ JR5TR3 *T*Tm*mf3R: || 

—Rdmdyana (Kumtakonam cd.), Ayodhya-Kanda, Ch. II. 19-20. 
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Rdshtra or the kingdom itself and the Desa or the country 
itself. The Pauras were a fairly large body and presumably 
the Jdnapadas were larger in number. 


We have a clear picture of the Paura composition. The 
description left by Megasthenes, 63 of the 
rhc ° f City Magistrates or the Executive Bodies 

of the Paura of Pataliputra read in 
the light of the working system of corporate assemblies 
of the country, shows that the Paura was divided into 
several sub-assemblies representing different interests of the 
Capital. The Paura was a sort of mother association of 
different bodies. Patahjali, who uses the word Samgha in the 
general sense of a corporate assembly, not limited, as by 
Panini and also probably by Katyayana, to the political 
Samgha , mentions as we have seen, Samghas of 5, of 10, and of 
20 men. 64 It may be remembred that Kautilya also employs 
the word Samgha in the general sense 65 like Patanjali, although 
the technical sense of Panini is not unknown to either. The 
significance becomes clear when we refer to the Mahavagga 
(IX. 1.1) which lays down that a Samgha may have a quorum 
of 5, 10, 20 or upwards. The Panehika Samgha , therefore, of 
Patanjali is the quorum of 5. The boards of 5 members each 
of Megasthenes were these Panehika Samghas , 66 If the boards 
of 5 each were the Samgha it of 5, then they would represent 
independent, bodies, and their joint meeting would be a 
meeting of the mother association. This interpretaticn is 
supported by the fact that the Paura is regarded to have more 
than one Mukliya or Sreshtha , chief or president, 67 and Megas¬ 
thenes mentions more than one ‘ City Magistrate \ 68 In the 


63 See p. 250 above. 

64 See foot-notes, p. 251 above. 

6j Artha-tidslra. Hk. III. Oh. 14; C>6 (p. 185): cR 

I Bk. IT. Oh. 1:19 (p. 48) : » Bk. Ill Oh. 

3 ; 02 (p. 173): I 

66 Cf. the Panchdlika committees of the Nepal Inscriptions 
(PA.. IX). 

67 Pa may ana , A yodhyd-K fmda. Oh. XV. V. 2 ? if ^ • 

oil. xiv, v. to, « 

68 See p. 250 above. 
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Mudrardkshasa 99 when Chandanadasa is called by the Chancellor 
Chanakya (Kautilya), he is shown great respect and 
asked whether the people were loyal to the new king. 
Chandanadasa thereupon speaks for the whole country ; but he 
is only the president of the Jewellers’ Association (Manikdira- 
Sreshthi ). In the Dasakumaracharita , out of the two Paura- 
Mukhyas one is the president of merchants dealing witli foreign 
trade only. 70 In the Artha-Saslra where spies are sent to the 
P aura- Jd nap arias to sound their political mind, they go to the 
“associations ” ( samavayas) (in the plural) of the Tirthas , of 
the Sabhd-Sdlas, of the Puga and of the People. 71 These 
Samavayas except the last one are evidently identical with 
the Boards of Megasthenes (as pointed out above) which looked 
after public buildings and temples, after manufactured articles, 
after trade and commerce. We have noticed the datum of 
Gautama which proves that there were Sudra members also. 72 
They were probably returned by the Jdti-Samghas or the caste 
assemblies or they might be representing some guild of artisans. 
The Puga committee must have been mainly composed of the 
representatives of trade and commerce, apparently middle- 
class substantial men. The Paura was thus composed on the 
basis of different interests in the Capital. 

The Rdmdyana gives some details of separate bodies which 
made up the Naigama , probably about 500 B.C. As the Paura- 
Jdnapada (with the Naigama) appear, taking leading part in 
the nomination of Rama as Yuvaraja, so the Paura , Naigama , 
or Jdnapada or probably all of them figure on subsequent 
occasions when the question of succession to the throne presents 
itself. In YI. ( Yuddha) 127. 4, when Rama is returning to 
Ayodhya, the Sreni-mukhyas (‘ Leaders of Sernis ’) and the 
4 Ganas ’ or 4 Members of the Parliament ’ (probably the 
Janapada) go out to receive him. In verse 16 they are around 
Bharata along with the Ministers and are mentioned as the 
tfreni-mukhyas and the Naigamas . The Naigamas consecrate 

00 Act I. For the date of the Mudrardkshasa (c . 420 A.D.) 
see Jayaswal, Indian Antiquary , 1913, p. 265 ; 1917, p. 275. 

70 DaSalcumdracJiarita, Ch. III. 

71 Artha-Sdstra , 13k. I. Oh. 13 ; 9 (p. 22) 

72 See n . 47, p. 248 above. 
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Rama as representatives of Vai6ya and &iidra elements of the 
population (C. 128. 62). When Bharata is called from his 
maternal home on the death of Da&aratha, the Srenis sanction 
Bharata’s proposed succession which is intimated to him 
(. Ayodhyd , C. 79. 4). The “ Rama-Commentary ” here 

explains li SrcnayaJi ’* as “ Paurah" and Govindaraja as 
4t Naigamah ”. Probably ‘tfrenayak ’ (Frenis) has been used in 
the primary sense, like the ganas of VI. 127, denoting ‘ the 
assemblies i.c ., both the Paura and Janapada. Again when 
Bharata goes to bring back Rama from exile or heimitage, the 
44 favourites of the gana ” go with him along with the same 
associates, the ministers, etc. (81. 12). These favourites or 
elected rulers of the ganas (83. 10) are referred to, a little further 
in connexion with the people of the city, 73 as the Naigamas 
and 4 those who confer or together* (sam-matd ye) in the 
company of 4 all the minsiters *. Immediately following 
(verse 12 et. seq.) are detailed the different bodies or classes of 
trades and arts who evidently made up the Naiga?na , viz., 
jewellers, ivory-workers, stucco-workers, goldsmiths, wood- 
carvers, spice merchants and so forth. 74 They are rounded up 
with (verse 15) ‘ Presidents of townships and villages * ( grama - 
ghosha-mahattardh ), which the 4 Rama-Commentary * 75 explains 
as 44 the Presidents for the time being’*. As tli vNaigama is 
detailed by its various trades and arts, the Janapada (‘those 
who think together ’) is detailed by its component elements— 
the village and township Presidents. Both these main bodies 
issue forth from the Capital. The representative assembly 
of the villages and townships of the realm, as observed above, 
had their headquarters at the Capital. But the Naigama 
which was similarly at the Capital was the general representa¬ 
tive body of different trade-guilds and guilds-merchant of the 
Capital only, as the commentators imply and the equivalent 
Paura proves. 

This conclusion derived from literature is confirmed by 
certain seals discovered at Basarh, the ruined site of Vai&ali. 

73 Ndaarikas , evidently Paaras. 

74 Consult Govindaraja on the technical names of trades. 

mn ^Tiq *nrfRI: I Govindaraja explains mahattarcih 

as pmdhana-bhutah, ‘ made presidents ’. 
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These seals remain learned puzzles in the pages of the reports of 
the excavation. They become intelligible in the light, of ihe 
evidence adduced above. One seal bears the legend tireshthi 
Nigamasya, while another reads greshthi-Sdrthavdha-Kulika- 
nigama-, again another, KuUka-Harih or Nrathama-Kulika- 
Harih . 7 « The seals ending with nigama are the seals of the 
mother association of Nigama or Nauru. Kulika was a judge 
of the Nauru as we have already seen”; Nrathama-Kulika 
would be thus the first judge of the Nauru Court. ‘ Sreshthin ’ 
‘ president ’ was evidently the General-President. The seal 
of the ‘ tfrcshthi-g&rthavdha-Kulika-nigama ’ legend represented 
the different sections or Samavayas of the Nigama through their 
three chiefs. The separate seals relaf ed to the separate entities 
the corporations sole, e.g., the judicial seal of the Kulika judge’ 


The laws of Nauru, alluded to in connexion with the 
The ‘laws’ of general term Grdma or Township, and 

Janapada and Paura the laws of Janapada , as we have seen in 

the last chapter, are recognised in the 
-Codes of Hindu Law. They were really the resolutions 
of these bodies. They had the force of law. The law 
courts enforced them against offending members. The 
resolutions regulated primarily the conduct of the corporate 
bodies and their business inter sc. They were called Samaua 
‘law or resolution agreed upon in an assembly ’ {sum + ay) 
These Sam ay as are called in Manu and Yajnavallcya” ‘ Dharmas' 


76 

318 A, 

77 

78 


A.&.R., 1913-11, pp. 139, 110 and 153, seals Nos. 282 B, 320 V 
and 277 A. Bor discussion on the seals, see p. 121 ct sea 
See above, pp. 19-50 and 105. " 

Manu , Cli. VIII. 219-22 :— 


wi^vrcr ^f*rm n 


Yajhavalkya Samvid-V y ati/crania yrakarana , Bk. II, ver. 180* 

^isyqr w m ii 

Fov definition of Samaya in other Codes see p. 106 above. 
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or Laws. We may recall here that according to Apastamba r 
the oldest writer on Dharma yet discovered, all laws originated 
in Samayas.™ 

Another class of their resolutions was called Sthiti (‘fixed 
laws ’) or JJesasthiti 80 (the sthiti of the ‘country’ or Country- 
assembly ’) which were enforceable against everybody. The 
Sthiti was probably the same as the class of their enactments 
called Samvid, ‘ agreement ’ or ‘ laws by agreement \ The 
Samvid s 81 were passed by the J a nap a da and they were recorded 
on a roll (Samvitpatra). They were enacted with the foimality 
of the members taking some special oath. They were binding- 
on the whole kingdom. There is clear evidence of the fact 
that sometimes Samvids were against the interest of the king,, 
as some authors of the Codes lay down the exception that 
those Samvids only shall be enforced by the Law Courts 
which are not opposed to the king . 82 The Samayas also 
were put on a roll . 83 

These Sam ay a (Samayahriya) and Samvid enactments 
were what we call at present ‘ Statutes’. They were not leges 
which were embodied in the Hindu Common Law. They were 
administrative statutes of fiscal and political nature. 

It is significant that the Samvid class of acts are mentioned 
in connection only with the Realm Assembly or the Jdnapada 


79 Apasthamba, I. 1. 1, ^T^TId: |) ^ || 

I) ? || 

(I \ (I 

80 Viramitrodaga , p. 120— 

igJTRJT dddigddd dl I 
fodd dT’*dd U 

—Rrihaspati. 

81 5Tf?fr I 

dfddTd dd^d dd. II 

—Hrihaspati in Vlramitrodaya , p. 189. VTdfd'-legal and 

political rules \ 

82 See the above note. Also 
of Yajiiavalkya. 

d^dlf^l^d d*-dF dl dddT^dl I — Vlratnitrodaya , p. 425. 
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find the Township Assembly. Guilds and conquered Ganas 
(republics) and similar bodies could not enact fiamvids. The 
8amvid acts were thus the most important of the Paura- 
Janapada enactments. Probably through them it was also 
made known to the country to give a particular extra tax, 
or to desist from doing a thing. 


Paura- Janapada as 
Hindu Diet 


To sum up. We had an organism or a twin organism, 
the Paura-Janapada , which could depose 
the king, who nominated the successor 
to the throne, whose kindly feelings 
towards a member of the royal family indicated his chance 
of succession, whose president was apprized by the king of 
the x>olicy of state decided upon in the council of ministers, 
who were approached and begged by the king in all humility 
for a new tax, whose confidence in a minister was regarded 
an essential qualification for his appointment as chancellor, 
wdio were consulted and referred to with profound respect by 
a king aspiring to introduce a new religion, wdio demanded 
and got industrial, commercial and financial privileges for 
the country, whose wrath meant ruin to provincial governors, 
wiio were coaxed and flattered in public proclamations, who 
could enact statutes even hostile to the king, in fine, who 
could make possible or impossible the administration of the 
king—an organism with these constitutional attributes was an 
institution which we will be justified in calling the Hindu 
Diet. 


The Paura-Janapada were a powerful check on royal 
authority. At the same time there were also other influences 
wdiich kept royal responsibility alive and active. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Opinion of Thinkers and General Public 
Opinion 

To the constitutional check exercised by the Paura- 
Jdnapada we must add the great influence of thinkers and 
wise men. 

The hermits and recluse thinkers living outside society,, 
in the ‘forest \ l were a political factor in 

Ht RcohiseT d Hindu life. The hermitage was represen¬ 
tative of the whole Aryan Society. At 
the same time it was a repository of past experience in 
social and political matters and a seat of clear and impartial 
thinking. The retirements for the people in the third stage 
were marked out in close neighbourhood of the capital and 
other towns . 1 Hindu hermits, though in retirement, were not 
absolutely out of touch with the community and the world 
of politics. They with their widsom and impartiality could 
take a correct view of a difficulty in administration and could 
advise the king thereon, without reserve or fear. 

Then there was the floating wisdom of the yet older 
generation which could speak to the erring with an authority 
which no temporal power could command. They spoke in 
the name of morality and they were heard. It was their 
privilege to communicate their opinion even unasked for. 
Literature is full of references shewing the influence which the 
ascetic widsom in Hindu race exercised on current politics. 
Narada who must have been as we now. know from Pali docu¬ 
ments of early times, a member of the order of the Bhikslius 


1 Artha-Sdslra, Bk. IT. Ch. 2 (p. 40)— 

i 

The Tapovanas wero named after the seven original gotras. 
The Buddha went to one of such dsramas after leaving his home. 
The dsramas named after gotra-rishis in the lid may ana were also 
such institutions, not that the original gdtra-rishis were supposed 
to be still living. 
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called ‘ Naradas advised Krishna on his republican difficultit s. 
Coming to later historical times, the Buddha was approached 
by Ajata6atru for advice before marching against the Lich- 
chhavis. Vidurabha of Kosala once desisted from declaring 
hostilities against the Sakyas owing to the Buddha’s opinion. 
Alexander found the ' gymnosophists' 2 formidable politicians, 
and with his usual ferocity towards free ideas could not 
comfortably bear their existence and had several of them 
executed. One of them when asked why he urged the leader 
of a particular state to oppose Alexander, replied because he 
* wished him to live with honour or die with honour ’ (Plutarch, 
LXIY). Another Sanyasin is related by Greek writers to 

2 Cf . McCrindle, Megaslhenes , pp. 121-26 :— 

God, the supreme king, is never the author of insolent wrong, 
but is the creator of light, of peace, of life, of water, of the body of 
man, and of souls and these he receives when death sets them free 
being in no way subject to evil desire, lie alone is the god of my 
homage, who abhors slaughter and instigates no wars. But Alexander 
is not god, since he must taste of death, and how can such as he be 
the world’s master, who has not yet reached the further shore of the 
river Tiberoboas, and has not yet seated himself on a throne of 
universal dominion ?.... If his present dominions are not capacious 
enough for his desire, let him cross the Ganges river, and he will 
find a region able to sustain men if the country on our side be too 
narrow to hold him. Know this, however, that what Alexander 
offers me, and the gift he promises, are all things to me utterly use¬ 
less .... The earth supplies me with everything, even as a mother 
her child with milk. . . .Should Alexander cut off my head, he cannot 
also destroy my soul. My head alone, now silent, will remain, but 
the soul will go away to its master, leaving the body like a torn 
garment upon the earth whence also it was taken. I then, becoming 
spirit, shall ascend to my god....he is judge of all proud wrong¬ 
doing ; for the groans of the oppressed become the punishments of 
the oppressors. Bet Alexander, then, terrify with these threats 
those who wish for gold and for wealth and who dread death, for 
against us these weapons are both alike powerless, since the 
Bragmanes ( = Brahmanas) neither love gold nor fear death.’* 

No wonder that the Greeks should say that * Dandamis. .though 
old and naked, was the only antagonist in whom he, the conqueror 
of many nations, had found more than his match’. 

The reader need hardly be reminded that the ascetic was quoting 
the TJpanisliads. IJis description of the Brahmin who neither 
wished for gold nor dreaded death is relevant on what we say below 
(pp. 282-83). 
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have given Alexander a lesson in politics by comparing Alexan¬ 
der’s empire to a piece of dry hide without a centre of gravity, 
one edge rising up rebelliously while Alexander stood on the 
other. °The old Dandin ( Bandamis) of Taxila, when called 
upon by Onesikrates to present himself before Alexander, son 
of Zeus, master of the world, under the threat ‘ but if you 
refuse (he) will cut off your head, ’ ‘complacently smiled ’ and 
replied that he was as much son of Zeus as Alexander, that 
he was quite content with India which supported him like a 
mother; and sarcastically indicated that the people on the 
Ganges (the army of [Nanda) would convince Alexander that 
he was not yet the master of the world. 3 In the Artha-&&stra 
the king is told that bad government offends ascetics and 
recluses. 4 The Malidbhdrata in its book on politics enjoins upon 
the king to inform heimits of the affairs of state and to take 
counsel from one whose experience was large and whose original 
family was distinguished and who was now selfless. 5 


The tradition came down through the whole course of 

The learned Brahmin IIimlu hist ° r -V- U waS 80 ' Stroll K tliat hl 

the period of Hindu revival it played once 
more a great role. Guru Ramadasa was as great a guide to 
Si viiji as any IsTarada to an ancient predecessor of the latter. 


With the class of men in hermitage and post-hermitage 
stages of life, we should count the Vrittastha Brahmin. 
[Nobody can pretend to understand Hindu history without 
realizing the true social value of the teaching, studying, 
thinking and sacrificing Brahmin. With a culture of intellect 
ever developing, from generation to generation, he had grown 


3 See the last w. 

4 Artha-Sdstra , Bk. I. Ch. 4 ; 1 (p. 0)— 

5 Mahabharala ( ICumbakonam ed.), Santi-Parvan, Ch. LXXXVI. 
vs. 2(5-28— 

tflWrfa fTITO =ET 5 

lascstf «r u 

• « • • • • 

?;i^r strd =r§ i 
arcsr ff r. 
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into a leviathan of brain, who would have oaten up Hindu 
Society and burst up himself, but for the self-denying ordi¬ 
nance of poverty. 3To would engage not in what would bring 
him wealth. The little wealth he required for his sustenance, 
he would beg of the society he had undertaken to serve. He 
thus became the true aristocrat of Hindu Society, with the 
differentia peculiar to him in the whole world ; Hiat he was the 
aristoerat-cum-poverty. By the vow of poverty he secured 
for him an imperishable intellectual existence rooted in inde¬ 
pendence of spirit and consciousness of virtuous superioiity. 
The race in which lie grew stood loyally by him, nouiishing 
and maintaining that leviathan of brain and virtue. 

The Brahmin of poverty living inside society and state, 
with his little home and his fire-altars, was probably more 
mindful of current politics than any one else. In the JdtaJcas , 
the Brahmin versed equally in Dhatma and Artha , Sacred 
Knowledge and Science of Politics, is a constant figure. 
Vasishtha and Vamadeva in the national epics typify the 
figures who would turn up at the court and advise the king 
and point out weaknesses in his administration. It is they that 
lead the Paura-J dnapada deputation in the Bdmdyana to the 
king to announce the national decision about the appointment 
of Yuvaraja. And the king addresses them and the Paura- 
J dnapadas as 4 Bulers ’ (‘Kings’). The Brihaspati and 
Kautilya class was not merely concerned with systematizing 
theories of state *, they made* the politics of their country an 
object of their immediate concern. Kautilya was a Srotriya 
or Vedic Brahmin. 6 At the same time Alexander's incoming 
and the stupid administration of the upstart (Kava) Nanda 
concerned him more than his Vedic studies. He thought it 
necessary to overhaul the existing system. The Brahmin 
emphasised again and again that state was a life on which 
depended social, individual and spiritual happiness. He 

Telang’s Mudrdrdksliasa, Upodghuta, p. 44. 

cr snwiM fRU. II 

— Artha-Sdstra (p. 429). 
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reminded the people again and again that the bases of civiliza¬ 
tion of the Itace are rooted in polity, that the Sword which 
protects the people is the womb of civilization. 7 The Brahmin 
idealised and idolised the country of the Aryas as much 
politically as religiously. 8 


The opinion of organised bodies and of ascetics and 
Public Opinion hermits and Vrittastha Brahmins apart,. 

the administration had to take into con¬ 
sideration the opinion of the general public as well. That 
there was a real public opinion in the countiy, is proved by 
the direction in the tidnti-Parvan of the Mahabharataf 
LXXXIX, 15-16 : 


“ The King should make secret and trusted agents travel 
through the kingdom for ascertaining whether his conduct of 
the previous day has, or has not met with the approbation of 
the subjects. 


Ascertain whether my conduct is or is not approved,, 
what action of mine in the country is agreeable and what 
reputation do I have in the realm. ’ ” 


7 Mahabharata (Kumbakonam ed.), Santi-Parvan, Ch. CLXIV. 
vs. 66-09 :— 

an i 
armorer =*r n 
jfipsfr arspij^r sraqraresj 3^ 1 

11 

fi«rr trigqrwii arifw: 1 
3TW^r 33tr II 


8 See, for instance, the interpretation of 
Medhatitlii gives on Manu, II. 22— 

3TRT rtif »pT: 
ward vrqfor, etc. 


Aryavarta which 

5T r%t a?T 


amte fddr ^ srdada a ar 3 a: 1 
3H«ni*3alp sfadagaTian 11 
aiTdiff afa ii id a ar 3a: 1 

atdara^jail a IT a^f : II (Kumbakonam ed.) 
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The King’s policy and conduct were criticised in the country 
and the King was anxious to know those criticisms. The ideal 
is forcefully, though crudely, set forth in the national epic, the 
Ramayana , in the alleged reason as to why Kama parted with 
his queen. Though personally convinced of her innocence,, 
he separated himself from her in response to the public will. 

In the Brihaspati Sutra the king is asked to give up the 
smallest undertaking if there is popular clamour against it. 19 
Even the right thing should not be done if the People raiso 
a voice against it. 11 


10 Brihaspati Sutra (Ed. F. W. Thomas):— 


1. 95. er% «T fPTtFt. I 

11 Ibid., I. 4.-•-Wrif'T I 



CHAPTEB XXX 

Council of Ministers 

Was the? ITindu king a personal ruler ? To answer this 
let us examine the position of the Hindu 
Council of Ministers. To appreciate the 
constitutional position of the Council of Ministers it is 
necessary to recall the previous history of the Council. The 
Hindu Council of Ministers was a body and an organism 
which had differentiated and branched off from the old 
National Assembly of Vedio times. In the Atliarva Veda , 
as we have already noticed, the rdjakrits are a part of the 
‘ folk-around ’ the King who invest him with sovereignty . 1 
The rdjakrits or ‘ king-makers ’ appear later as Katnin High 
Functionaries (Commander-in-Chief, Treasurer, etc.) whom the 
king-elect worships before his consecration . 2 In worshipping 
the Eatnins, he does honour to them both as officers of the 
state and as representatives of the society. Their approval 
like the approval of the remaining representatives of the 
Community was solicited before the election of the would-be 
king. In other words, they are officers but as part of the 
community, and not as creatures of the crown. This origin is 
further borne out by the technical expression applied to denote 
their collective body. 

The Council of Ministers is called the Pari shad , in the 
Artha-tSdstra 3 4 5 and Parisd in the Jdtakas * the Mahavdstu 5 and 
Asoka’s inscriptions . 6 It does not interchange (until late) 
with other words of similar meaning. Now the Parishad 
was another name for the National Assembly of the Yedic 
Hindus. In the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad as already pointed 
out, the tiamiti is called Parishad , 7 The Council of Ministers, 

1 See pp. 195-00 above. 

2 See pp. 203-04 above. 

3 Artha-Sdstra , I3k. I. Ch. NV. 

4 J VI, pp. 405 and 431. 

5 Mahdvastu, II. 419, 442. 

6 dock Series III and VI. 

7 See p. 14 above. 
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thus differentiated from the Samiti-P arasJiad , inherited the 
same name like the Parishad of Law. With that name they 
likewise inherited and retained the popular tradition and sense 
of responsibility. 


They never lost their Yedic prestige even in the most 
TT . Tr .. , powerful da vs of the Hindu monarch. 

They had been rajakrits or king-makers 
and 'kings’ (rulers) under popular constitution and they 
remained ‘ king-makers ’ and 4 kings 9 in the Pali Sutras, and in 
the national epic. The Pali Canon employs ' king-makers ’ as- 
a synonym for ministers. 8 The Jtdmdyana 9 in describing the 
ministers who put their resolution before Bharat a, calls them 
' king-makers In the Prdlimokbha Sutra the High Ministers 
were called 'kings ’. 10 Asoka calls his High Ministers ‘ reins- 
holders’ (of the state), i.e ., ' ruling-ministers ’. 11 


It is a law and principle of Hindu Constitution that the 

Council and Kin king cannot act w ithout the approval and 

oanci am mg eo-operation of the Council of Ministers^ 

The law sutras, the law r books and the political treatises are 
all unanimous on the point. Manu calls a king foolish who 
would attempt to carry on the administration by himself. He 
regards such a king as unlit. 12 He lays down that the king must 
have 'colleagues ’, i.e., ministers ; and that in their midst and 
along with them he has to consider ordinary and extraordinary 
matters of state 13 ; even ordinary business ought not to be 


8 Dlghanikdya , Mahdgovinda Suttanta , 32, ‘ rdjakattaro ’. 

9 Ayodhyd-Kdnda , Cli. LXXIX. 1. 

; Commentary R quoted in the Kumbakonam ed. 

*TF5P i r: I 

10 aicTWTFrqr 

♦TtCTRrU q quoted by Childers* 

PD., p. 397. 

11 Rdjuka in Rock Series III ; and Pillar Series IV, where the 
Rdjuka ministers are entrusted with complete powers of government 
( Danda ). Cf. Jayaswal, J .B.O.R.S,, IV. 41. See also above Bha^ta- 
Bhaskara cited under p. 202, w. 12. 

12 See p. 233 above ; Manu, VII. 30-31. 

33 Manu , VII. 54-57. 
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done by one man, not to speak of the conduct of a kingdom. 14 
Yajnavalkya is of the same opinion 15 and so are the other law¬ 
givers. Katyayana ordains that the king should not decide 
even a law-suit by himself and that he should do it along 
with the Council. 16 Even Kautilya, the greatest advocate of 
monarchy, has to say that matters of state should be dis¬ 
cussed by the Council of Ministers and whatever the majority 
decides the king should carry out. It should be noted that 
this rule is enjoined even when there is a body of Mantrins 
or cabinet separate from the 31 antri-Pari shad. The Artlia - 
Hdstra says : 

“ When there is an extraordinary matter the 31antrins 
and the 31 antri-Parisliad should be called together and informed. 
In the meeting whatever the majority decide to be done, 
should be done (by the king).” 17 

It is remarkable t hat the king is not given even the power 
•of vetoing. The Kautiliya in emphasising the importance of 
the Parishad says that Indra was called ‘thousand-eyed al¬ 
though he had only two eyes, because he had thousand wise 

14 Manu, VII. 30-31, 55-56— 

?! ^ n 

5Tiling il 

am wA i 

IS^ER i%g II 

d: *n4 I 

P-1R SIR ^ II 

15 Ydjhavalkya , Bk. L. 311— 

d: *Tr4 etc. 

16 Virmnitrodaya, p. 11.— 

asrar i%gi% n 

17 Artha-Sdstra , Bk. I. Cli. 15 ; 11 (p. 29)— 

3U5Tirq% JuN^r JTr?5rq-I%^!f5I I <T5T ^RST: 

See Jayaswal, Indian Antiquary, 1913, p. 282. 
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members in his Mantra-ParisJiad or Council of State who are 
regarded as his eyes. 18 

The Sulcranitisara , which in matters of first principles 
follows tradition faithfully, presciibes : 

“ Without the mantrins matters of state should never be 
considered by the king alone, be he an expert in all the sciences 
and versed in policy. A wise king must always follow the 
opinion of the members of the Council of Adlukdrins or ministers 
with portfolios, of the President ( Sabhya , p. 303) and Subjects 
(Prakritis, p. 298). lie must never follow his own opinion. When 
the sovereign becomes independent (of his council) he plans for 
ruin. In time he loses the state and loses the subjects.” 19 

The king according to Manu (VII. 57), should consult 
the ministers separately and then “all of them together”— 
i.e., as Medliatithi explains, in the Council. This is exactly, al¬ 
most verbally, what Jvautilya lays down. 20 By thus discussing, 
the king w T as to derive benefit. The cleverest of the ministeis, 
who should be a Brahmin, was to be completely depended 
upon by the king, and entrusted with the execution of all the 
resolutions. 21 All the business thus was to be left for execu¬ 
tion in the hands of a Prime Minister or Chancellor. 

The Brihasjyati Sutra says that even ‘a rightful thing 
(dharma) the king should do only on the advice of the wise’. 22 


18 Artha-Sdstra , Bk. I, Oh. 15 ; 11 (p. 29)—■ 

19 &NS., 11 , 2 - 4 .— 


20 


21 


22 


%*TF JT?5T II X II 

i>-r: i 

mw - nra: rjr h ii ^ u 

favTIlff =*r II v II 

11 a.s., p. 28. 

^ II Manu, VII. 57. 

Manu, VII. 58-59. 


10 


Brihaspati Sutra , I. 4-5. 
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That is, for even a lawful action in administration the king’ 
must have the authority of expert ministers. 

In this connection we must also notice the very important- 
Gifts by King to bo constitutional law laid down by the Dharma 
rectified or rejected by School of law-givers that it was not com- 
r Mimstr y potent for the king to make gifts even to- 

the Brahmins if the Ministers “opposed ” the gifts. The law 
is as ancient as the time of Apastamba. 23 (Circa 400 B.C.) 

With the history of the origin of Hindu Ministry and these 
laws of the constitution before us we can understand how the 
Ministry under Chancellor Kadha-Gupta refused to make further 
gifts to the Buddhist Brotherhood on the order of the Emperor 
Asoka. 24 Otherwise we would have fallen into the cheap wisdom 
of regarding the whole story as a ‘ myth ’ and a ‘ Buddhist 
fabrication 

Asoka in his Itock Series inscriptions, Section YI, says that 
when lie has passed an order with regard to a gift or a procla¬ 
mation, should a discussion arise in the Parish ad (Council of 
Ministers) and they (the ministers) shelve it, he should be in¬ 
formed of it;—if there was a division of opinion with regard fo¬ 
lds proposal in the Parishad or a total rejection, he should at 


23 Apastamba, II. 10. 20. 1 :—■ 

widurgiimd- sfarifr ip 

For Bhritya in the sense of minister see Artha-Sdstra, p. 320* 
“ and the reference to the Divydvadana 

below. 

24 Divydvadana , p. 130 cl. seq. I regard the detail of the first 
gift of Asoka as given in the Divydvadana to be substantially true, 

for it was in the nature of a Visvajit Sarvaniedha fee 

which a Sarvabhauma Emperor like Asoka was expected to make 
(p. 190). The ruler gave away all that belonged to him except the 
land, i.c., the State as Mlmamsa says (see Ch. XXXIV below). In 
other words, he gave away the surplus revenue which he had in his 
treasury. To an occasional gift like this the ministers would not 
have objected as that was the right of the Emperor to make. But 
a repeated procedure of this nature would be objectionable as 
found by the Ministers of Asoka. 
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.once be informed of it. 25 That shows that the ministers had 
, been for some time opposing the rulings of the Emperor. 

Kudradaman was similarly opposed by his Ministers with 
regard to his proposal to repair the Sudargana Lake. Opinion 
of ltudradaman’s Ministers was against the king’s proposal for 
repairing the Sudarsana water-works. They refused to pay for 
the repairs and the king had to pay from his private purse. 28 
Fortunately for Indian History the evidence of Eudradaman’s 
inscription is as clear as any could lx*. It proves that the 
constitutional laws were not mere pious wishes, but they w ere 
as real as ordinary municipal laws of the law-books. Thanks 
to the Buddhist works which have jjreservcd the great constitu¬ 
tional datum on the reign of Asoka in their pathetic lament 
that the Emperor of the whole of India was deprived of his 
sovereign authority by tin* ministers of state. 27 The Gdthd 27 
•quoted by the Divyavaddna is more ancient than the compila¬ 
tion of the Divyavaddna , and the former could not have been 
composed many centuries after the event. The monks w r ere to 
gain nothing by an invention of such a story which threw dis¬ 
credit on a great personage of their religious history. They 
would not have invented a story which would have been a bad 
precedent in ease other monarclis wanting to imitate the muni- 
licence of the Maury a Emperor. 


25 Jayaswal, Indian Antiquary , 1913, p. 212. 

26 See p. 203 above ; F.I., VIII. 41 (insc. lines 10-17). 

27 Divyavaddna , p. 430. Asoka anxious to complete his intended 
gift of money to the Kukkutarama monastery says, ‘ Radhagupta, 
I do not mind the loss of money, of government, of authority,’ 

I 5TI t STPqrNT I 

* * * 

%i 3i^r%r ^ ^ i 

^raR[ ; rstriwr: i sitcFftra;: i 

“ At that particular time K unala’s son, Sampadi, was filling the 
post of Yuvaraja. He was told by the Ministers ‘ Your Royal High¬ 
ness, King Asoka is temporarily in his position but he is sending 
■away the money to the Kurku^arama. King’s strength lies in 
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The numerical strength of the Ministry varied from time 
to time. Brihaspati in his book on politics 

ber^of ^ie°Counc iT and QL u °ted by Kautilya gave the number of 
the Cabinet the council members to be sixteen. The 

Artha-Sastra of the Manavas laid down 
4 that the Council of Ministers should be composed of twelve 
ministers mantriparishadam dvddasdmdtyam 28 Jcurvlteti 
Jlanavdh. Another old authority, Usanas enjoined in his 
time twenty, while Kautilya would not have any rigid 
number. 29 Earlier Councils were laiger, as one is mentioned 


treasury. lie is to be checked ’. The Prince prohibited the Treasu¬ 
rer.” (For the position of Yuvaraja as a High Minister, and resolu¬ 
tions going up to him from other members of the Cabinet, see below 
p. .307.) 

* * * 

(p. 131.) | 

— 

f? i% «RT^RRF?rr i 

Now King .Asoka, very much agitated in mind, called a meet¬ 
ing of the Ministers and the Paxirus . He asked—‘ Who at present- 
is the Sovereign of the Country ?’ On, that the Prime Minister risings 
from his seat approached the place where King Asoka was and 
saluting him respectfully spoke, ‘ His (- Your) Majesty is the 
Sovereign of the Country \ Then King Asoka with tears trickling 
down his face answered the Ministers : ‘ Why do you tell an untruth 
on account of courtesy ? We are deprived of rule ?” 

* * * 

^ The liberal king Asoka, the best of the Mauryas, who was the- 
Emperor of India, became the sovereign of a lialf-applo (on his 
plate). That King now deprived of authority by the Ministers, 
gave away in charity the half-apple.” 

28 Kautilya, Artha-Sdstra, Bk. I, Ch. 15 ; 11 (p. 29). Bead 
amalyam instead of amdtyan as printed in the Artha-Sastra; it 
quali lies mantriparishadam. 

29 Ibid. 
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in the Mahabhdrata of thirty-two members (p. 319 below). 
There has been a tendency towards a smaller body. 

We shall revert again to the Mantri-Pari shad, and to the 
powers of the Ministers as a body. Let ns now note the official 
designations of different ministers. The number of the Ministry 
or Cabinet is recommended by Manu (VII. 54) to be seven or 
eight. The number eight had become nearly fixed when the 
jSuJcraniti was written, and on its tradition the Ashta- 
Pradhana , or the Ministry of Eight, of Sivaji, was founded. 
The eight ministers according to ‘ some ’ authorities referred to 
in the tfulcraniti are the following :— 30 

JA) The Sumantra or Minister of Finance. 

(2) The Panditamatya or Minister of Law. 

(3) The Mantrin or Home Minister. 

(4) The Pradhdna or President of the Council. 

^(5) The Sachiva or Minister of War. 

(6) The Amdtya or Minister of Revenue and Agriculture. 

(7) The Pradvivdka or Minister of Justice and Chief Justice. 

(8) The Pratinidhi (Representative : see below). 

According to another view two other ministers— 

[(9) The Purohita or Minister of Religion. 

(10) The JDuta or Minister of Diplomacy, 31 should also have 
seats in the Council]. The exact character of the Pratinidhi 


30 Sukranltisdra , II. 71-72— 

3T*n^T: F2ST: » 

31 Ibid., II. 84-87— 

u 

JRjff 5 I 

^raT?55U%TctT 5W3I SRT 35®^ I 

(Contd. on p. 291) 
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is not clear. He is evidently very important being given 
precedence over the President of the Council and the Mantvin* 
He was 4 to press upon the King the business which must be 
done whether favourable or unfavourable’. He is certainly not 
the ‘representative’ of the King. He might have been the 
representative of the Paura-Jahapadas in the Cabinet or that 
of the Coune.il in dealing with the King. He is certainly very 
probably the most important. 

^r?^TcSR^T*T: I 

arffcWfq* I 

3^4 ?T^T: WRm: ^ I 

^ITOKVr^k II 

?7^r 3>R*ncra I 

el. scq. up to Si. 106. 

Cf. Sivaji's Ashta-Pradhdna. “ The Civil organization of the 
District was, of course, subordinate to the authorities at head¬ 
quarters, two of whom—the Pant Antalya and the Pant Sachiv , had 
respectively the charge of what in our time would be called the 
office of Finance Minister and the General Accountant and Auditor. 
The district accounts had to be sent to these officers, and were there 
collated together, and irregularities detected and punished. These 
officers had power to depute men on their establishments to super¬ 
vise the working of the district officers. The Pant Amatya and the 
Sachiv were, next to the Peshwd , the highest civil officers, and they 
had, besides these revenue duties, military commands. They were 
both important members of the Board of Administration, called the 
Ashta Pradhdn or Cabinet of eight heads of departments. The 
Pcshivd was Prime Minister, next to the King, and was at the head 
of both the civil and military administrations, and sat first on the 
right hand below the throne. The Sendpati was in charge of the 
military administration, and sat first on the left side. Amatya and 
Sachiv sat next to the Peshwd , while the Mantri sat next below the 
Sachiv , and was in charge of the King's private affairs. The 
Sumant was Foreign Secretary, and sat below the Sendpati on the left. 
Next came Pandit-rao , who had charge of the ecclesiastical depart¬ 
ment, and below him on the left side sat the Chief Justice ( — Nyayd - 
dhlsa ).*'■—Kanade, Rise of Maratha Power f pp. 125—26. 
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The Yuvardja is not a member of the Cabinet in this enu- 
- meration but he is certainly a Minister. 

PrineeB He was g enera u y a prince of the blood : 

uncle, brother, nephew, son, an adopted 
son, or a grandson. 32 Like other Ministers he was a Sahaya or 
4 Collegue 5 of the king. The Yuv>araja had his seal, and the set 
formula with which he signed. Under A&oka, on the authority 
of the Divydvadana , 33 Sampraii, a grandson, was the Yuvardja , 
while the son, Kunala was the Presidency Governor at Taksha- 
gila (the capital of the Northern Presidency). 

A prince royal in office was regarded as an officer. Bhatta- 
Bhaskara calls him Kumara-Adhyaksha (‘Prince Officer in charge 
of Department*) who held the c reins of government \ 34 In 
A&oka’s inscriptions despatches to Presidency Governments are 
addressed to the 4 Prince ’ and High Ministers {Kumdra and 
Mahdmdtras ), the latter being called a Varga or Council. 35 
Evidently it is such a Kumdra whom Bhatta-Bhaskara, rather 
his authority, called niyantd or 4 one who leads ’ 4 by reins 9 
(rajjubhih ). The Buddhist books 36 make Asoka governor one 
time at Takshagila and at another at Fjjain (the capital of 
the Western Presidency). Maurya Princes of the blood royal 
governed with their Councils in the south ; while the conquered 
province of Kalihga was governed only by a Council of Mahd¬ 
mdtras. 31 It is significant that Despatches from the Central 
Government, copies of which are given in the inscriptions, are 
never addressed to the Prince by name ; they are impersonal. 
The Princes, like the Mahdmdtras whom we shall presently 
discuss were probably transferred as the two viceroyalties held 1 
by Agoka indicate. In that case impersonal documents would 
be quite in form. 

32 8 ukranitisdra, II. 15 — 

3^r Sorted ^ II 

33 Divydvadana , p. 430 ; see above p. 291. 

34 See above, pp. 200-03, n. 

35 See Separate Edicts of Orissa ; J.B.O.R.S IV, p. 36. 

36 Divydvadana , p. 372 ; Mahavamsa , V. 46. 

37 See Jaugada and Dhauli ‘ Separate * Rock-Inscriptions and 
Siddhapura Inscription. 
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The official designations of the Ministers for different 
portfolios varied from time to time. The 
V /3)0, Ministers ° f Mdnava Dharma-tidstra uses the word 
Sachiva, lit., ‘ helper % ‘colleague’, as a 
general term for Ministers 38 as against the Amdiya (lit., ‘ those 
remaining together ’) of the Artha-&dstra. In the Rdmdyana 
Amdiya occurs in the general sense, while Sachivas are distin¬ 
guished from the Mantrins . 3f) 


The Chief Minister is called Mantrin (lit., ‘Adviser’), 
i.e ., the Mantrin, in the Artlia-fedstra, whose position is the first 
amongst the Ministers. Next to him comes in the Artha- 
tidslra the Purohita , then the ftendpati and after the Scndpaii 
comes the Yuvardja.* 0 


The Mdnava Dhanna-S&stra calls the Prime Minister 
simply Amdiya , that is, he was the Amdiya. In him was vested 
the administration or dan da . 41 He, as especially required by 
the Mdnava Code (YU. 58; XII. 100), was to be a Brahmin. 
In earlier times, in the Pali Canon, the Piime Minister, e.g ., of 
Ajatasatru, is styled Agra-Mahdmdtra ‘ tlie Foremost Minister’. 
In the JJivydvaddna , the Chief Minister of A6oka (Padlia-Gupta) 
is called Amdiya. lie is evidently the Mantrin in the Sukraniti. 
in the Gupta period he is probably called the Mahddan dandy aka 
(p. 320 below). 


The Mdnava Code does not specifically mention t he Purohita. 
But he is very likely included in its ‘ seven or eight’ Ministers. 
This Minister bears the same designation (Purohita or Purodhas , 
lit., ‘Leader’) throughout, but his functions varied with a 
tendency to gradual extension. In the Jdlakas and Dharma 
ftulras* 2 he is expected to be versed both in sacred law and 
politics. Apastamba 43 expects him to judge cases where 
Prdyaschitta or penance was to be inflicted. He was also to 


38 Manu , YII. 54. 

39 Yuddha-Kdnda , 130. 17—20 (Kumbakonam ed.), Govindaraja. 

40 Artha-Sdstra, Bk. V, Ch. 2 ; 91 (p. 245). 

41 Manu, VII. 65. 

42 Jdtaka , Vol. I, p. 437 ; II, p. 30 ; Apastamba Dh . S. t II. 5. 10. 
13-14. 

Apastamba Dharma-Sutra, II. 5. 10. 13-14, etc. 


43 
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try Brahmins on hehalf of the king. The Artha-&dstra 44 re¬ 
quires him to he learned in the Veda and its Angas , in astro- 
logy, and in politics, and that he should also know the Atharvan 
rites, which were to be performed in cases of national calamities 
to satisfy the common people. The &ukraniti A5 demands a 
knowledge of the military science and art as well as in the 
Purohita. 

The Manava styles the Minister of Diplomacy as Dutaf* 
who had jurisdiction with regard to p< ace and war with foreign 
powers and “who broke up alliances ”. The Ramayana 
(II. 100. 35) knows him by that title and so does the tfukra- 
niti. But subsequently he is called tiandhi-vigrahika , in 
inscriptions of the Gupta period, in Brihaspati’s law and later. 
It is curious that this Minister is not found in the list of the 
4 rtha-Sastra. Probably the Mantrin combined that office in 
himself. The office was very important in Maurya days. 

In the Manava Code the king is his own Finance Minister * 7 
He himself holds charge of the Finance. He is not directly 
named in Mann but his subordinates are mentioned under the 
designation which the Artha-&dstra gives to him— tiamahartri. 
In the Artha-tidstrath&rois an allied portfolio of the tiannidhatri 
(p. 202 above). Later oil the two portfolios coalesce into one. 
In the tinieraniti the Minister of Finance is tiumantra . 
Govindaraja (p. 295 above) gives another designation, Artha- 
sanchaya-krit . 

The tienapati is evidently the Minister of War . He is 
very important in the government of Chandragupta coming 
third in precedence, taking his place above the Ynvardja. In 
the tinkraniti he is called * Sachiva \ Probably the tienapati 
was both the military leader in the field and the military mem¬ 
ber in the Council as is suggested in the Ramayana (II. 100. 31). 
But in the time of Kautilya the two offices were distinct) 
(p. 302 below) and they remained distinct in later times. 

44 Artha-tidstra, Bk. I, Ch. 8 ; 5 (p. 15). 

46 Sukranitisara, II. 80—| 

49 Manu, VII. 65-00 —^ I ^ 

^ SfcCK I 

47 Ibid., % — (65). F 
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In the SuTcraniti he is a civilian officer, as the eight ministers 
were transferred from one portfolio to the other and they all 
occupy equal rank ( p. 318 below). 


above live ministers with the Yuvardja ill addition, 

,. made up ftve ?ea\ . Tae 

Cabinet ; __ , , ±. 

Yuvardja is a post-Vedic development 

while all others had origin in the Katnins, except probably 
the Duta whose functions might have been performed by the 
Suta as he appears to be rather important in early days. 48 
The Yuvardja , it should be marked, occupies the fourth place 
in the Government of Chandragupta. Then and later he is 
not the President of the Cabinet or the Council (pp. 299-300), 
as there arc other officers in those posts ; evidently no port¬ 
folio is given to him. The Mahdbhdrata (XII. 83. 12) calls 
the cabinet a gana and so does the tinkraniti (p. 308 below). 
The Mahdbhdrata says that the king should not be partial to 
any one member of the gana. 


An Inner Cabinet 


There was a tendency to form a smaller body inside the 
cabinet. The members of this, what we 
may call the Inner body, were three or 
four, according to the Artha-tiastra (p. 28). It was with 
them that the king constantly conferred. These ministeis 
are called the Mantrins in the Artha-Sdstra and the Edmayana 
and the Mdhabhdrata. In this character the ‘ mantrins ’ mean 
* those vested with mantra or the policy of state,’ as is evident 
from the expressions ?nantradharas in the Edmayana 49 and 
manlra-grdhas in the Mahdbhdrata A 0 


The members of ‘ the mantra-holding ’ ( mantra-grdha) body 
or ‘ the holders of the reins ’ of state (pp. 200-03, n.) were to be 
according to the Mahdbhdrata ‘at least three’ and preferably 
five. 51 Kautilya prescribes it to be three or four’ (A.8., p. 28). 
The original view probably was that such holder-of-mantra 
should be only one as recognised by the king. This was the 


48 In the Mahdbhdrata, Sanjaya becomes Minister of Finance.- 
XIII. 42. 

49 Ayodhyd-Kdnda, Canto 100, 16. 

60 Mahdbhdrata , XII. 83. 50. 

51 Ibid., 47. 52. 20—22. 
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view of that severe theorist, Kanika BbaTadvaja 52 (Artha- 
jSastra , p. 27), and it seems to have been the view of the 
Manava Dharma Code (VII. 58). Vigalaksha condemned 
the system of one-minister cabinet ( Artha-&astra , p. 27), 
and the Ramayana does the same, according to which 
VII. it should 44 neither he of one nor too many ”. The 

number three and upwards became fixed, as evidenced by the 
Mdhdbharala and the quotations in Nitivakyamrita , 53 The 
uneven number found preference for the same reason as given 
by MitramiSra in the case of uneven jury : ^TScT- 

4 uneven number is to provide, against 
difference in opinion, for a majority’. 64 

Asoka’s rdjuka ministers (pp. 312-13 below) who had the 
fullest authority to rule over the prajd (subjects) and to grant 
them anugrahas , and in whose hands the king left the prajd as a 
mother leaves her child in the hands of a known nurse (Pillar 
Proclamation IV), and who were declared supreme in the 
matters of danda (administration) and abhilidra (declaring 
hostilities), seem to be identical with the manira-dliaras or 
mantra-grab as. Rdjuka signifies the 4 ruling minister,’ literally 
it denotes 4 the holder of the reins (of Government) ’ like 
Bhatta-Bhaskara’s rajjubhir niyantd. The number of ASoka’s 
Rajukas was certainly more than one, they being generally 
referred to in the plural. 

Thus the history of the Cabinet shows a growth in number, 
and a change—from the authority of one to that of several. 
The rule of one was always found incompatible with the 
tradition and the whole social system of the race. 

Apart from the cabinet of the Mantra-dharas who had the 
Composition of the real executive authority, there was, as we 
“ Mantra-Parishad” or liave already seen, the Mantra-parish ad or 
< : j>tmcil of state the Mantri-parishad. The Mantri-parishaU 

was not solely composed of the Mantrins . To the meetings of 

62 We ought to recover liis work. He is quoted as late as by 
Govindaraja. 

53 *rofr sr ^oTf; i it% gsjfcr ^ i 

srafa JTiSirm h ^5#r, <fr ^ fasnsra?n \ 

SR: 5fT flfoR: I Ch. X. 

54 Viramitrodaya , p. 35. 
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this body, the Mantrins or ‘ the holders of Mantra ’ ministers 
were called, according to the Kautiliya. The Parishad was 
composed of (1) these Mantradharas (Inner cabinet), (2) other 
cabinet ministers who held portfolios, (3) ministers without 
portfolios, and (4) others (see below). The number was generally 
large, as the numbers 32 of the Mahdbharata , 20 and 16 of 
other authorities, and Kautilya's example of Indra’s large 
council show. It thus exceeded the number of the ministers 
of the cabinet. 


AVe have no definite information as to who composed the 
class (4). The Council summoned by 
^Mantri^arilhad ” Asoka on the ministers refusing to carry 

x out liis orders of gifts, consisted of the 
Pauras (Ch. XXVIII), and the Amdtyas. It seems from other 
pieces of evidence that the Council had some seats assigned 
in it to the leaders of the Paura and J anapada. The Maha - 
bharata (&anti , Ch. 83) and the feukraniti (II. 3) 55 suggest that. 
The opinion which the king was bound to follow according 
to the Sukraniti (II. 3), was of (a) the tiabhya, (b) the 
Adhikdrins , and (c) the Prakritis , as sab has ads or members 
sitting in the Council. The Sabhya according to the authority 
quoted by Govindaraja (p. 303 below) was the President of the 
Council or the Mantra-Parishad of Kautilya. AdhiJcdrins were 
the heads of Adhikaranas or Departments, i.c., the Ministers. 
The remaining one Prakritis must necessarily signify the People 
or Subjects (p. 245 above), meaning thereby their representa¬ 
tives—the chiefs of the Paura and Jdnapada (p. 257 above). 
In the llamayana [Ayodhyd , Chs. 8.1. (12), 82 (1, 4)] the 
People's representatives and the Ministers meet and hold a 
fiabha called the ‘ruling (pragrahd) tiabhd ’ to consider an 
utydylka (‘ extra-ordinary, ’ ef. A.S., p. 29) business. 

The Mahabharata 56 where it describes the Sablid (XII, 83. 
verses 1-2) counts these classes : 


ww tptct: i 

—S ukranltisara. 

—M alidbhdrata . 
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(1) The Sahayas, by whom it means the ‘Ministers 

(Amdtyas ) colleagues (Sahayas) 9 or the High 
Ministers with portfolios (verses 3-4). 

(2) The Parichchada amatyas who should be very learned, 

of high birth, natives of the country, deep, wise 
and loyal. As the name (‘ Robes ’) denotes, they 
were probably ceremonial ministers and dignitaries 
who had grown out of the king’s house-hold. One of 
them was the Dauvarika or Lord Mayor of the Palace 
occupying a very high position (p. 302 below). They 
had their Adhikaranas or Dex)artments (pp. 302-03 
below). Out of the above the king chose his 
‘ Mantrins 9 (7-8) who arc referred to in the &ukraniti 
verse (II. 2), preceding the one quoted above. The 
subject of Mantrins continues for the rest of the 
chapter in the Malidbhdrata and with a small 
digression is taken up again in Ch. 85, where the list 
of 32 ministers is given. Out of them the king is to 
choose 8 ministers as Mantrins or the cabinet. 
Whatever policy they decided upon is to be submitted 
to the Rashtra and the President of the Rashtra , i.e ., 
the Jdnapada , for opinion. 

(3) The Rashtra. This new element corresponds to the 

Prakriti of the Sukraniti , 57 

The Realm (‘Rashtra 9 ) of the Mahdbharata and the People 
Prakriti ’) of the Sukraniti are thus identical with the Paura 
in the Council called by Asoka and the Prakriti-sabhasads 
•of the Ram ay ana (Ayodhyd, 82. 4. 17). 

It thus seems that the royal Parishat had not only the 
popular trace in its Vedio name, but a real popular element in 
it. The “ Mantra 99 or Mantrin Parishat carried on in some 
degree the Yedic tradition of the folk assembly. 

57 (It probably corresponds also to the suhrid class of Sabhdsads 
mentioned in the opening verse of Chapter 83, along with the Sahaya 
and Parichchada classes. Why the reprcse?itath:es of the realm should 
be called * friends ’ is not very clear. The political writers have 
a classification by which they divide the natural friends and nati*ral 
enemies of kings. Probably the Realm representatives were consi¬ 
dered as the king’s * friends, ’ for unlike an ambitious relative, they 
were naturally interested in upholding the king’s cause.) 
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It is better to render the Mantri-Pari shad as Council of 
State rather than the Council of Ministers. The form Mantra - 
Parishal , £ Council of State Deliberation ’ which Kautilya 

applies to the Mantri-Parishad of Indra, should be noted in 
this connexion. Probably the Mantri-Parish ad there signifies- 
the Mantra-Parishad. The tradition of a, large Parishad , e.g. r 
of 1,000 members, is preserved both in Kautilya, and in the 
Rdmdyana (where it stands rather discredited, II. 100)- 
Probably this is a reminiscence of the Yedic Parishad . 

There was an old grouping called ‘ the Eighteen lirthas\ 

“ T'rtha'i ” The Rd m uyana knows it (II. 100. 36)- 

The Artlia-tiastra of Kautilya (pp. 21, 22) 
mentions it and rebus to the iirthas as Malta- Amatyas* 
They were heads of dei>artments of both superior and 
inferior classes. They contained two offices of the royal 
household as well. The grouping was old and was fast be¬ 
coming osbolete. The Malidbhdrata does not seem to 
mention it in its book on politics. 

Tirlhas are defined in a quotation given by Somadeva- 
Suri 58 as bodies of legal officers and officers in charge of 
executive works. It seems certain that Tirtha meant the 
holder of a department, as all the Tirtha8 mentioned in the 
Artlia-Sdstra arc in charge of departments. Tirtha literally 
means a ford to pass through, i.e ., a passage. Ministers and 
heads of departments acquired this name probably because 
orders passed through them to their respective departments. 
The Tirtha classification throws light on the significance of 
the technical officers. They were:— 59 

(1) The Mantrin. 

(2) The Purohita . 

(3) The flenajmii, the Minister for the Army (see JSTdyaka y 

below No. 11). 

(4) The Yuvaraja . 

(5) The Dauvdrika or the Lord Mayor of the Palace. 

r 58 At tivdkydmrita , Ch. II. 
drdtf i 

59 Artha-Saslra, Bk. I, Ch. 12 ; 8 (pp. 20-21). Cf. also Bk. V. 
Ch. 2 ; 91 (p. 245). 
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(6) The Antarvamsika or the Lord Chamberlain. 

(7) The Prasastri, evidently the Chief Prasastri , as there 

were more than one such officers. According to the 
enumeration of Govindaraja, he was the Minister in 
charge of Prisons. 

<8) The Samdhartri or the Minister of Revenue. 

(9) The Sannidhatri or the Minister of Treasury. 

<10) The Pradcshtri whose functions are not clearly known. 

<11) The Nayaka or the Generalissimo. 

<12) The Paura or the Governor of 1 lie Capital. 

<13) Vyavahdrika (lit., ‘Judge’) or the Chief Justice, 
according to Govindaraja. 

<14) The Kdrmantika or the Officer-in-charge of Mines and 
Man uf ac tor i e s. 

<15) The Mantri-Parishat-adhyaksha or the President of the 
Council, Sabhya according to Govindaraja. 

<16) The Danda-pala or the Minister-in-charge of the main¬ 
tenance of the Army. 

<17) The Burga-pala or the Minister-in-charge of Home 
Defences. 

(18) The Antapdla or Rashtrdntapdla , i.e ., the Minister-in- 
charge of Frontiers (Artha-tiastra, p. 245). 

This list makes it clear that Scnapati here is not the 
Military Commander-in-Chief but the Minister of War. The 
military leader was the Nayaka. The Lord Chief Justice is 
called the Judge instead of the Prddvivaka of later times. The 
President of the Mantri-Parisliad is the Pradhdna of the 
Sukranlti. lie received an allowance from the Civil List 
(Artha-iSdstra, p. 245). Govindaraja commenting on “ the 
Eighteen Tirthas ,” Rdmayana , II. 100. 36, quotes from an un¬ 
named work on Niti-JSdstra and gives a few T different designa¬ 
tions in later terminology. In the place of PraSdstri which is 
obscure in the pages of the Artha-&dstra , he gives Karagdra- 
adhikrit which elucidates the former. It should be translated 
as Inspector-General of Prisons (lit., ‘ Corrector of Convicts ’). 60 
Against the Tirthas Nos. 8 and 9 of the Artha-Sastra , Govindaraja 
gives Arth a- s a h ch ay a-kr i t or the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

80 The interpretations given by Dr. Shama Sastry are mostly 
wide off the mark. See his Trans., p. 23. 
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The Pradeshtri who in the Civil List ( Artha-&dstra , p. 245), does 
not occupy a place amongst the Amdtyas , appears as Kdrya- 
niyojaka in Govindaraja and is explained as Despatcher or 
Director of Royal Orders (TT^TT^TOT: Instead 

of Vydvahdrika Govindaraja lias the younger term Pradvivaka 
(the Pali Canon knows only Voharika). The Ndyaka who ap¬ 
pears in the Artha-Sdstra as the Highest Military Commander is 
represented by Send-ndyaka , and the Paura by Nagaradliyaksha* 
The Mantri-Parishad-adhyaksha corresponds to Sabhya (whom 
Govindaraja. incorrectly connects with the building Sabhd )* 
Govindaraja’s authority has a new officer Dliarmddliyaksha who 
is, I think, identical with Pandita-amdtya of the Sukraniti. 
The order in Govindaraja is slightly altered after No. 8 of our 
Artha-jSdstra list. 

The Ministers were divided into three classes according to 
the Pali Canon, the Rdmdyana and the 

Three classes of 7 -, • . ,, ri _ 

Ministers JSukraniti. In the namayana they are 

called the Superior, the'Intermediaries and 
the Inferior. The iSukramti has the same division. 61 

The Artha-jSdstra divides the eighteen Tirthas into three 
classes in the Civil List which fixes the 

King’s salary salaries of the permanent officers from the 

King down to the Historiographer and the 
Ministerial Establishments. The King’s salary according to 
Apastamba should not exceed that of the “ Amdtyas and the 
Gurus (religious Preceptors) 5 ’. 62 This provision becomes clear 
in the light of t he Artha-iSdstra Civil List. Kautilya says that 
the King is to get three times the salary of the officers of his 
equal acquirements ( samdua-vidya J. 63 We may regard the 
Prime-Minister and the Sendpati as Samdnavidya to the King. 
The religious chiefs who are placed at the head of the first class 
of the Civil List are liitvik and A chary a. These two with the 

61 Ayodhyd-Kdnda , 100. 25-26-I Sukranlti- 

sdra, Ch. II. 109-10. 

62 Apastamba Dharma-Sutra, II. 9. 25. 10— 

63 Artha-Sdstra, Bk. V, Ch. 3 ; 91 (p. 246)_ 
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Purohita are the* Gurus ’ of Apastamba. The salaries of these 
three put together or the three highest ministers, namely, 
Mantrin , Senapati and Yuvaraja of Kautilya’s list, should not 
be exceeded, in the language of Apastamba, by that of the 
King. In other words, the two provisions are identical. Kow 
the salary of the Gurus and Amatyas was 48,000—(silver) 
panas a year each. 64 The same salary is allowed to the mother 
of the King and the consecrated Queen. 

The second class of ministers in which occur ministers 
numbered 5 to 0 of our list were gi\ <‘n 2 1,000 a year. The third 
class carried the salary of 12,000 a year. The members in 
this class are those numbered 11 to 18 in our above list. In 
this class are placed the Kumdras and their mothers. 


64 The king’s salary has been completely missed in the trans¬ 
lation of the Artha-Sdstra by Dr. Shama Sastry. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Council of Ministers (Continued) 
Government 


The duty of the Ministry is summed up in these terms ; 

“ If the State, the People, the Army, the 
Exchequer, an<l lastly Proper Monarchy 


Duty of the Ministry 


< su-nripatvam) do not grow, or the Enemy is not broken through 
the policy of the Ministers, the Ministers do not justify their 
existence (lit., ‘of what use are they t 

In connection with ‘ Proper Monarchy ’ the preceding 
verses of the same authority may be quoted. “ The Monarch is 
not controlled, therefore Ministers have to be.” “For, if the King 
could not be kept in check by Ministers, is national prosperity 
possible by such Ministers In the latter case they would 
cease to be real Ministers and would be no better than orna¬ 
ments . 2 The Su-nripatva or ‘ proper monarchy, ’ therefore, is a 
* controlled monarchy \ 

The minister is the Raja-Rdshtra-bhrit 3 or ‘ the bearer of 
the responsibility of the king and the state’. The king was 
consequently bound, as observed already, to follow the dictates 
of t he Council, otherwise in the eye of the constitutional law he 
would cease to be the king . 4 As the Mahabhdrata put it, he 
was always ‘paratantra ’ under the control of others (Ministers ) 5 
and never svatantra (free). 


3 Sukranltisdra , II. 83— 

f% 9RP5RH II 

2 Ibid., II. 81, 82— 

VV* * gufbpJT: II 

3 Ibid., II. 74. 

4 Quotation in NMivdkydmrita, X.—^ 3?r?ef*fr IT^TI 5RF5pJTTST%- 

I 

5 Sdnti-Parvan (Kumbakonam ed.), Cli. 325, 139-40.— 

Km. VW- 

ii 
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We have seen that extraordinary business was decided ; 

according to the Artha-Sastra, in a full 
in the Ministry meeting of the Council. This implies 

that ordinary business went through only 
ministerial offices. That w r ould have required written notes. 
There is evidence that written notes as a matter of fact were 
used. Asoka in his inscriptions speaks of his oral orders 6 which 
implies that the orders were generally written orders. The 
Artha-jSdstra also says that the ministers who were not in 
attendance wrote notes for the king. 7 We have not yet dis¬ 
covered any document which passed through tlie offices of the 
ministers. There is, however, on the point; a very valuable 
piece of detail furnished by the Sukranili . The detail evi¬ 
dently belongs to the early centuries of the Christian era as 
is indicated by the official designation Dula , which is super¬ 
seded in later (Gupta) times by Sandhi-VigrahUca. It is highly 
important from the constitutional point of view. The proce¬ 
dure it depicts for a matter going through the offices and then 
reaching the king and becoming a resolution of 1 he ministiy, 
is as follows : 


Without a written document no business of State was done. 
A matter was endorsed first by the Home Minister, the Lord 
Chief Justice, the Minister of Law, and the Minister of Diplo¬ 
macy with the fixed Style 4 This is not opposed to us ,’ i.e., their 
departments had no objection. The Minister of Revenue and 
Agriculture endorsed with the remark 4 The note is all right ,’ the 
Minister of Finance 4 Well considered ’ ; then the President of 
the Council inscribed in his own hand 4 Really proper \ Next, 
the Pratinidhi wrote 4 Fit to he accepted , ’ the Yuvardja follow¬ 
ing, with 4 Should he accepted ’ in his own hand. The Eccle¬ 
siastical Minister endorsed ‘ This is agreeable to me ’. Every 
Minister affixed his seal at the end of his note. Finally the 
King wrote 4 Accepted ’ and set his seal. He was supposed to 
be unable to go through the document carefully and the Yura- 
raja or some one else was to make this endorsement for him 


6 Rock Series, VI .—A IT T%[% g*sfcT 3f 

31 etc. (Kalsi). 

7 Artha-Sdstra , Bk. I, Ch. 15 ; 11 (p. 29)- 

I 
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was shown to him. After this first stage was over, the 
minute was signed by all the ministers as the Council (Gana) 
and sealed with the seal of the Council. Finally it was once 
more presented to the King who ‘without delay ’ wrote ‘ Seen ’ 
as lie had not the ‘ capacity ’ to criticise it . 8 

The incapacity referred to here was a constitutional 
incapacity. We have already seen that the 
/ King’s ‘incapacity* to Vking had no option to veto a measure 

-criticise resolutions of £ ,, ^ * 

the Ministry decided by the majority of the Council 

( Artha-fSdstra ). In an ordinary matter for 
which the king did not call a general Council and which went 
through the Ministry only, when it had been discussed and finally 
signed and sealed as a resolution by the Ministry as Council it 
really became a resolution of the Council and the king was 


8 Sukranitisara, IT. 362-69— 

77737 ? $7H% 7gr I77r7 ’T ii 
jpsfi =7 air|i?re«r 7fern i 

^11^5 3^7137 777 I?77 II } S,} II 

aTur^r: 713 H*7T77?i77?7nra%773; i 
7«rf«Rift3Tiri?r gu-sfi T 7 il% 77 : ii 3 n 

7 *i 7717171% =7 S 3 i 7 «g fa%c^p-rn. > 
anfrag 77717% 77 : ii ii 

3^17175717% =7 377% t%%<ti 7 K 1 

%7>7 371373 3lTTf3: II II 

3T3ig:3f7Ff 7 =7 $§*7 If I 

a?ifii;3f3% 3% 37: 11 11 

3 5177% I 

37731%173%7 =7 317133 II II 

T7%S%g3 77 7^777I7T7: I 
731 ?%7% I%%^313 3*7*3731317: II II 

The set endorsements are all in Sanskrit. This implies that the 
procedure belongs to the period of the Sanskrit revival which is now 
to be dated in the light of history of the Sunga revolution between. 
150 B.C. and 100 A.C. (J.IJ.OM.S., IV, pp. 257-65). 

The Divydvaddna (pp. 401 and 429) also uses the word gana to 
denote the Cabinet or Council of Ministers ( amdtya-gana ). 
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truly, as the Snhranlti says, aksJiama or incapable of criticising 
it. The first submission to the king from the ministers in 
their individual capacity seems to be an opportunity given 
to the king to discuss the matter and to make his suggestions. 


The document became the resolution of the state with the 
^ fiat of the king. And in rho eye of the 

fiat was the‘real king’ constitutional law that document became 
4 the king ’. To quote the language of the 
JSukranlti : 9 “ The document signed and sealed by the king is 
the king and not the king himself.” The officers could not obey 
any unwritten 4 order ’ of the king. For the signed and sealed 
•order of the king, which as a matter of fact was an order of the 
Council, being the real king, any one who obeyed an actual 
order of the king in flesh and blood was regarded in the eye of 
the constitutional law as obeying an outsider, or, in the 
language of the fiukraniti a 4 thief ’ 10 obeying a 4 thief — 


u A king or an officer who orders or does a business of state 


Oral ‘orders’ 


without a lekhya (official document) are 
both thieves at all times. ” 


As a written lekhya became really the order of the Ministry 
on account of the routine, a king who wanted his personal 
orders to be observed must take recourse to oral commands 
and requests. And when an oral command was issued, accord¬ 
ing to the constitution implied here, the officers had to deal 
with the command of a thief-in-law, and trouble was a certain 
consequence to the king. We have, thanks to the inscriptions 
of Askoa, an immortal evidence of this trouble. A6oka issued 
orders regarding his proclamations and sermons (savakam) and 
gifts ( dapakam ), and the 4 Parisa ’ (Council) discussed the 
4 orders 5 and 4 shelved 5 them. The angry monarch orders that 
he should be informed when his oral orders are rejected. 11 


9 &ukranitisara , II. 292— 

^4 ^;qr >iq: i 

10 Ibid., II. 291— 

3i&|?PTT3J[7qrcr 5JWC3T *?: I 

11 Indian Antiquary , 1913, p. 282. 
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The essence of the constitution as sketched in the Sukra- 
niti is that the king had actually no power 


Megasthenes on 
Ministry’s jurisdiction 


in his own and sole hand. All admin¬ 
istrative functions were vested in the 


Council. 12 


The account of India left by Megasthenes are to be gleaned 
from fragments. The fragments as we find them indicate 
that the actual government did vest in the Cabinet or Council,, 
that the Council was very much respected, and that it had a 
high character and tradition of w isdom behind it. It deliberat¬ 
ed on public affairs and it £ chose ’ and appointed governors* 
chiefs of provinces, deputy governors, superintendents (or 
' arlhi/akshtts ’) of treasury, generals of the army and admirals, 
of the navy, and high officers to superintend agriculture. 


(a) u The seventh caste consists of the Councillors and 
Assessors —of those who deliberate on public affairs. It is 
the smallest class looking to number, but the most respected, 
on account of the high character and wisdom of its members.” 15 * 


(/;) 44 The seventh class consists of the Councillors and 
Assessors of the king. To them belong the highest posts of 
Government, the tribunals of justice, and the general admin¬ 
istration of public affairs.” 14 

(c) 44 In point of numbers this is a small class, but it is 
distinguished by superior wisdom and justice, and hence 
enjoys the prerogative of choosing governors, chiefs of provinces* 
deputy governors, superintendents of the treasury, generals 
of the army, admirals of the navy, controllers and commis¬ 
sioners who superintend agriculture.” 15 


This description of the constitutional powers has the direct 
support in home records. Bharadvaja* 
a authority on Hindu Politic* 

Megasthenes quoted both in the Mdhdbhdrata and 

in Kautilya’s Artha-&dstra , sums up 
the jurisdiction of ministers in these words : 


12 This is supported by the Mahabhdraia , cited in pp. 304-05 above. 

13 Epitome of Megasthenes , Diodorus, II. 41 ; McCrindle, Megas¬ 
thenes, p. 43. 

14 btrabo, XV. 48 ; McCrindle, Megasthenes , p. 85. 

15 Arrian, XII; McCrindle, Megasthenes, p. 212. 
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“ Between degeneration of the king and the degeneration 
of the ministers that of the ministers is more serious. 
<1) Deliberation on the policy of state (mantra), (2) realiza¬ 
tion of the result of that policy, (3) execution of business, (4) 
the business concerning income and expenditure, (5) army and 
<6) its leading, (7) providing against enemy and wild tribes 
(atari), (8) maintenance of government, (9) providing against 
{national) degeneration, (10) protection of the princes and their 
-consecration (coronation) are vested in the ‘ Ministers’. ” 16 

(1) Mantra of Bharadvaja corresponds to the ‘ deliberation 
on jynblic affairs ’ of Megasthenes, (2), (3) and (8) of 

Bharadvaja correspond to the ‘general administration of 
public affairs ’ of Megasthenes, (5), (G) and (7) to ‘choosing 
generals and admirals ’ of Megasthenes, (8) to Megasthenes’ 

‘ choosing governors, chiefs of provinces, ’ and (4) to ‘ choosing 
superintendents of the treasury ’ and controllers of agri¬ 
culture. 


The ‘Assessors’ are either the ‘ Tirthas ’ or the junior 
ministers (pp. 302-04 above), while the ‘ Councillors ’ are the 
members of the Mantri Council. 


Thus the jurisdiction of the Minislry or Council is fully 
ascertained. The constitutional law noticed above is borne 
•out by that defined jurisdiction. 


Under such a constitution if a king had despotic tendencies 
the result would be a deadlock and a 
tut7o k n"n Asoka’^gn revolution: either (lie lung would be 
made to mend his ways or the constitu¬ 
tion Avould be subverted and the ministers put in prison or 
assigned to the executioner. But the ministers had the I*aura 


I Quotation in Kautilya, 
VIII. I. 127, p. 320. This jurisdiction is not controverted by 
Kaufilya who says that as the * Board of Ministers * and the Pe- 
partments are designed by the king, and he stops degeneration in 
them, the king is more important. Dr. Shama Sastry has missed 
the meaning of dyatta . Its technical meaning as in law-books, 
is given here (see p. 320 below). 
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and the Janapada behind them and the law and tradition of 
the country to support them. 17 Hindu institutions did not 
easily change, and constitutional laws once established and 
made sacred by the Sastras could not be deviated from with 
impunity. We have the recorded instance of the pious 
despotism developed by Asoka, and what was the result ? 
Was the Ministry overthrown and the constitutional laws set 
at naught ? Or was the despot deprived, if not of his throne, 
of his sovereignty % There is the combined evidence of 
Asoka's inscription and the Divydvaddna , both of which are 
adverse statements against interest and therefore entitled to 
perfect credence. 

As the inscription referred to is one of the most important 
documents of the constitutional history of Hindu India I 
propose to give it here in extenso , omitting the last, lines which 
are not relevant. It has remained a puzzle and an object of 
whimsical treatment by the translators of Asoka's inscriptions, 
who never thought that there could be anything else but 
religious matters, in the ‘Edicts’ of Asoka. Early inter¬ 
preters (to whom India must be thankful for the lirst inter¬ 
pretations of Asoka's proclamations) have grasped the letter, 
not the spirit, of. the Proclamation 18 under discussion, viz., 
that Asoka made the officers called EajjuJcas ‘independent’. 
But the circumstances under which the independence in 
question was granted, and its nature, have been missed. The 
text is as follows : 

^13 3fRdr M q srfirfi% err 

T% T% ^T^fTcTT 

stTwrid tpqgdd ^ 


17 On the power of the people to depose a king and set up another 
in his place see Mahabliarata , Asvamedha-Parvan, IV. 8—11. See the 
History of Hashmir (R.T ., VII. 703), where the Ministry opposes 
llarsha’s succession and thereupon Utkarsha is invited to the throne. 

18 Pillar Proclamations, IV. (Delhi—Sivalak) ; cf. Divydvaddna , 
p. 430. 
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R#RRR% 3R 5TRrR T%R T^cT ^ 1I5R =3 
STRi^Rf. 1 % 553JS5T ft vRfcT 

4 ;jrrr fir S? srtr % fa 

R^R f%3TRR3r% *T *T *i 553£R 

r#r 3rr55iqf^?T> 3T«rr ft rzrr ^irat rrrj 

arerar ?ir i%^rcTRrfcr r^r t tst 3 # tr??^ 

It *mr fJ^r %z\ ?R tr a^Rr 

8 T^I«I *R 3U%fRT 4 RR <RrRf fit TTfr t «R;TR 
3fR?R 3 R 3Tcnft^ fferlltt ft W R.R 
RqifRgjRr ^ t%?r ^3R*Rr Rr sr?3 it r r srrgR 19 

It means : 

“ ‘ Devanampriya ’ (His Fortnnate Majesty) King Priya- 
dar&in (another name of Asoka) thus says: 20 

In the year twenty-six (elapsed) of my coronation this 
document of law was caused by me to be recorded : 

“ The Kajiikas 21 of mine have jurisdiction over the People 
who are numerous (hundreds of thousands). Those Rajukas 
who are either over (the departments) of Abhihdra (War) or 
Banda (Home Administration) are made (declared) by me to 
be Protectors by themselves ('of sovereign jurisdiction,’ 
dtmapatiyc). Why so ! So that the liajfikas without agitation 
and with peace of mind (lit., without apprehension) may carry 
on the business, may administer 1o the weal and happiness of 
the nation and the Jdnapada and may grant them anngrahas. 

“ They shall know as to who are happy and who are in 
difficulty and distress. They will also get the Kation and the 

19 The dvuti is : 

R-R5TRR *JRRR cfftSR#R TcR'"lR RR RRRIR % Ref T^fT 
*nfel 3 RIR RRTRRR RfRctR RIR R*R sf RiJTR^R 5[R 
RRR^i RIRR 3 3RR ^5fr R R f[R RgRR fa *£R[R TRR aTRTRRf^ 
R 3RR R R5R fafafa RRR5R RRR RRRRRRR I Mathia version, 
Epigraphia Indica, II. 253. 

20 ‘ Thus says ’—a style in royal documents to denote * Procla - 
mations ,* Artha-&dstra , p. 71. 

21 See p. 299 above. 
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Jdnapada advised by the Ecclesiastical Service. Thereby 
they (the Rajjukas) may secure this world and the world beyond. 

“ I£ the Rajukas disregard (laglianti = langhanii) my 
proclamations, my subordinate officers ( purushas , cf. Aiiha- 
iSdstra, p. 245) will promulgate my opinion and orders. 25 * 

“ And they (Rajukas) will advise the Provinces ( ChaTcdniy * 
which wish to serve t he Raj ukas, not me. 24 Therefore let me 
indeed, consign the (Child) Subject to the viyatd ('anxious ) 
Nurse. The anxious Nurse becomes tranquil ; she wants to 
defend well my Praja. 25 

“ In t his manner my Rajukas have been made for the 
good and happiness of the Jdnapada. 

“ So that; they may with peace of mind, without agitation 
and without any feeling of hostility (avvmand) carry on business. 
I do make hereby my Rajukas independent in War and Peace 
(administration). 

14 This indeed I desire, viz., that the sameness of civil and 
criminal justice should remain. And though fallen firm 
position (ava'itc ~~ ava-rita) 26 my prayer 27 is that. . . .(etc.) ” 

The rule for the maintenance of which the emperor prays 
here is about allowing religious service to piiscncis under 
sentence of death, it is significant that the king now 4 prays * 
and does not 4 command ’ as in other documents. In the 

22 Chhandam andni : cf. dnam , Jdtaka , I. 398. 

23 Hiihler, Cha kdni , in the sense of ‘ some ones ’. The corrected 
reading is indicated by Prof. Ramil vatara Sarnia (Piyadarsi-prasas- 
tayah , p. 33). 

~ 1 % A 3TvJPIFTd% I (Mathia). Former reading : 

2pT IT etc. The last word has been taken as lajuka. The 

Mathia plate (Epigraphia Indian, II, p. 250) suggests an anusvdra . 
Without the anuavdra the meaning would be slightly changed : “ and 
they will advise the provinces, they the Rajukas, who do not wish 
to serve me ”. 

25 There is a double meaning intended in Pa jam (‘ child ’, 

‘ subjects ’) ; viyatd (‘ anxious ‘ separating herself ’) ; and sukhctni 
palihatave (‘ defending *, 4 sipitchhig away ’). 

26 Cf. the same formation in the Vdjasctiyl Samhitd. 

27 Avritti in this sense occurs in the Vedic as well as later lite¬ 
rature, Monier-William, Diet ., 1899, p. 15(3, d-vri. 
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next regnal year, probably a few months after signing this 
document, the king composed a retrospect of his reign up to 
the year of signing this Rajjuka decree. Evidently he then 
regarded the period of his rule as a past chapter and as distinct 
from the period of mere reign thereafter. 

The passages in the Bivyavaddna wc have already seen. 
They clearly say that the Ministers including the Yuvardja 
deprived the Maurya Emperor of his authority. 

The Jdnapada, as distinct from the Vrnjd and loka ‘the 
people 5 (as in Pillar Proclamations JY and Vll) is mentioned 
here, and it was for their benelit that the Rajukas wanted 
independence. The Jdnapada evidently supported the 
ministers. The Buddhist monks might well eiy at the fate 
that deprived the Emperor of India of his aisvaryya or sovereign 
authority. But they do not, as they could not, call the 
Ministers sinful for that. The Emperor bowed to the authority 
of the laws of his country. The politicians under the leader¬ 
ship of the polite but firm Riidha-Gupta 28 and the Pauras 
according to the Bivyavaddna , listened to the sarcasms of 
the Emperor—a feature in the Emperor's language even in the 
inscription—and they let the otherwise great Emperor continue 
in the enjoyment of his throne and title and preach what they 
probably considered his ‘ sublime nonsense'. But the political 
writers do not seem to have let the license of monkish profes¬ 
sions jiass unnoticed. ‘ The dharma of the king indeed is the 
suppression of the evil and the rearing up of the good and not 
the shaving of the head (becoming a Buddhist monk) or the 
growing of matted hair.’ 29 

We are thankful to Kalidasa for giving in one of his 

A ^ „ dramas 30 an illustration of the working of 

A Resolution of the ~ . 

Ministry in Kalidasa thc Council of Ministers. The scene is 

laid in the Sunga times. Agnimitra was 
ruling as a sub-king over the province of Yidiga in the time of 

28 Probably a descendant of Vishnu-gupta (Kautilya). > 

20 % jejShte: w <pr: srempeuf 

I—Quotation in NUivdkydmrita , Ch. Y. 

30 Malavikdgnimitra (M. It. Kale’s ed.), Act V, pp. 903-08 .• 
Translation, pp. 59—60 (1922, published by Gopal Narayan & Co., 
Kalbadevi Road, Bombay). 
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Pushyamitra. After the successful conclusion of a war with the 
king of Vidarblia, who had been a supporter of the late Maurya 
dynasty, the Prime Minister (called here Amdtya as in Manu’s 
Code) sends a message to the king (Agnimitra): “We” (the 
Council of Ministers) “have decided what is to he done with regard 
to Vidarblia ” (‘ Vidarblia-gatam anushtlieyam avadliaritam 

asmdbhih ’) I just wish to know Your Majesty s opinion. There¬ 
upon IIis Majesty intimates his own view, which the Lord 
Chamberlain Maudgalya carries to the Council of the Prime 
Minister. On his return he congratulates the king and 
announces the reply of the Prime Minister : ‘ Happy is the 

insight of His Majesty : such is also the judgment (‘dar&mam’) 
of the Council-of-Ministers (Mantri-Parishat) ” ; whereupon 
the king concludes “ Thou , tell the Council of Ministers 
thus — 4 please write to General Virasena to act accordingly 9 
The General was in command of the Sungari army of occu¬ 
pation. The full text is given below from the edition of 
Mr. M. 11. Kale, with his English translation. 

i smrar (tottoTcT i 

[ vu r. lect. f-] 

m fcnzigm3f$r»nt i 

^ fcA rfTmt'nftx’nifer n i $ n 

(fa^I-cT: 

asmT—(srenfonsu) arasf- 

i 

—n;?TTii5rg;fff?cT5?rq: ^trct n 

(amsr) 

i ^ SWI^Tt i 

gfe: I | fTrT: | 

^r-?sn*ra% ^Tcfr R^tr 
TWTOqs^Rfqqirc'r n v* ii 
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i%wrf*rrcT i 31 

Translation : 

Chamberlain .—‘ ‘ My lord, the introduction of another matter 
did not allow me to tell it. The Prime Minister (A maty a) begs to 
say—‘ We have decided hoio matters in connection with Vidarbha are 
to be settled ; ice just wish to know Your Majesty's opinion .’ 

King. —Maudgalya, I wish to establish a double monarchy 
with respect to those honoured cousins, Yajuasena and Madliavasena- 

Pet tlie two govern separately the (territory lying on the 
Northern and Southern banks of the Yarada, as the moon and the 
sun rule, dividing between themselves, the night and the day (13). 

Chamberlain. —My lord, I shall thus inform the Council of 
Ministers. 

King .— 

—(consents by a motion of his finger). 

(Exit Chamberlain.) 

First Maiden .—.(Aside) Princess, it is a matter for congratu¬ 
lation that the Prince will be established in half of the kingdom. 

Mdlavikd. —•“ This should be considered a great thing, in the 
first place, that he has been rescued from peril to his life. 

{Having entered) 

Chamberlain. —Victory to Your Majesty ! My lord, the (Prime) 
Minister respectfully says—Happy is Your Majesty’s idea ; such is 
the view of the Ministers also. For, 

The two kings possessing royalty divided (equally) between 
them, and causing no disturbance owing to mutual restraint, will 
abide by your command, as the two horses bearing the yoke (of 
a chariot, the weight of which is) equally divided, and harmless,- 
being mutually restrained, follow the will of the charioteer (14). 

King. —Tell the Cabinet then to send a despatch to General 
Virasena to this effect. 

This shows that the constitutional pracliee in the days cf 
Kalidasa was that the Council of Ministers was vested with the 
authority to decide upon the course of action to be taken even 
in matters of a conquered territory—whether in appointing 
feudatories or establishing direct Government. The Ministry 
first decided the matter themselves and then consulted the 
king’s wishes. The practice was w r ell enough established to be 
enacted on the stage before princes and the public. 

31 I am thankful to Mr. B. Upadliyaya for drawing my atten¬ 
tion to the correct text. In some editions the text is corrupt and 
meaningless. Mr. Kale bases his text on the editions of S. P. Pandit,. 
Appa Sastri, and S. S. Ayyar. 
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Before we close this brief survey of Hindu Ministry let 
us note a few more details about their 
V uIXSS composition. Each minister had two 
junior ministers or Under-Secretaries. 32 
The chief of the three was distinguished by the title Mahamdira 9 
1 Of great measure ’. Thus the Maha-SandhivigraMJca , for in¬ 
stance, of inscriptions is a Mahdmdtra , the senior minister in 
charge of foreign affairs, while the simple Sdndhivigrahika is a 
junior minister. In the Gupta inscriptions and seals we have 
a class designated as Kumdrdmdtyas. Their position in the 
Gupta period seems to be that of Junior ministers. 33 With re¬ 
gard to the T)anda-nayaka (x>. 320 below) class we have in the 
Gupta inscriptions Mahd-danda-ndyaka , Dan da-nay aka and 
Dandandyaka - K umdrdmdtya. 

The ministers were transfer! (d from one imrlfolio to an- 

rp f other. 34 The transfers were made every 

I runsLors 

t liree years, or after every live, seven or ten 
years. 35 For “authority should not be given in one’s 

32 Suhramtisdra , II. 109-10— 

g Mr i 

Frphd k II 

ir 5 

33 There arc Kumar Cm i a l y a s in Nalacla seals as district officers. 
Kumdrdmdtya (‘ Prince Minister ’) originally was a title of the highest 
distinction, as it appears from Bhasa (Pratijnd Yaugandhardyana, II). 
J.B.O.U.S., XVII. 399. (The title ‘ Prince Minister* was conferred 
on men even who were not princes of the blood.) Kumdrdmdtya 
thus should be the highest Minister, but in Gupta times his position 
seems to be that of a junior officer. See also Bliatfa-Bhaskara cited 
above p. 295 above) who regards Kumar a-A dhyahsh a as the highest 
minister. 

34 Sukranltisdra, II. 107-13— 

❖ :j: :i: :j: 

^§5 I) 

Ibid., II. 110— 

• 1 rawf TWHwift m u 


35 
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hand for a long time. A capable minister should bo 
put in charge of another work (department), and a new 
competent man should step into his shoes.’* The rules of 
three-yearly transfer and of five-yearly transfer are referred 
to as ‘ dharma ’ or law by Asoka in his inscriptions at Dliauli 
and Jaugada (separate proclamations). The whole Council 
(Varga) of Ministers (Mahamatras) went out or rather were 
‘made to go out’, to quote the language of the Emperor r 
every three or five years. The process is officially called arm ~ 
samydna , that is, ‘ regular departure ’, which may be compared 
with the word ‘ anugata ’ in the above quotation from the- 
feukranlti and with ‘ anusamyantu ' in the Rdmayana , 36 In 
the Rdmayana it comes in connection with the ‘ going out ’ of 
guards to the passes on the route which Bharata was shortly 
to use. 

As in other matters, e.g., in the coronation, so in the exer¬ 
cise of the executive power each of the four 
.^Caste representation <ljv j s j ons 0 f i], e Hindu society was- 

represented. The coronation details given 
by Kilakantlia and Mitramisia shew that ministers wcie taken 
from all the Varnas up to the last days of Ilindu regime. The 
MalidbJidrata gives a list of thirty-seven Ministers recruited 
on the principle of representation from each varna: four 
Brahmins, eight Kshatriyas, twenty-one Vaisyas and three- 
Sudras, and finally one Suta who was of the mixed caste. The 
remarkable point is that the largest class (Vaisya) had the 
largest number in the Ministry. The 6udra and the Brahmin 
are almost equally divided. The real ministry, as it says, was. 
composed of eight members only. 37 


36 Sukranltisdra , II. 79. 13; Ivonow, A.S.I., 1913-14, p. 113— 

3 d 3 c33 c#r x.m dfa^Fd u ^ ii 

3T3 n 

‘Let the guards go out (after the Silpins) who know the passes- 
on the way.’ 

37 Mahdbharata, Sdnti, Ch. 85, 7-11 (Ivumb.). 
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The designations of the Ministers in Gupta times changed. 

We have already seen the Sandhivigrahika, 
°fn C Guptafrmes° nS superseding the old term Duta. This was 

evidently necessary to avoid confusion and 

distinguish the Minister of Diplomacy from the Ambassador. 
We do not And Manlrin used in the inscriptions of the period. 
Here again a desire to use an unambiguous expression seems to 
have operated. For, the minister Dandandyaka or rather 
M alia-Damian ay aka appears to have taken its place. In 
Maiui (XT. 100), Dandanciritra is distinguished from Scndpatya 
and means the leadership of the administration, which in view 
of Manus definition of Amdtyas jurisdiction (amdtye danda 
dyattali . Maim, VII. 50) means the authority of the Piirne 
Minister. M alia-Danda nay aka, therefore, ‘vested with the 
leadership of Danda, ( or administration) ’ would signify the 
minister in charge of administration or the Piirne Minister. 
This appears to be the more natural interpretation as against 
the oik* given by Fleet, i.c., ‘the leader of the forces ’ (O.I.I., 
IIT, ]>. 10 m), for the ministers who bear that title in the in¬ 
scriptions were civilian officers as proved by their other titles. 
Further, in that period the military minister seems to be 
designated Balddhikrit (Ibid., p. 210) and Mahdbalddhikrit 
( 1 >. 100 ). 

Tin* rule of transfer noticed above is illustrated by the 
occurrence of the ministerial designations in the documents of 
the period. Tfarishena, who, as the great inscription of 
ttamudra-Gupta says (Fleet, III. 10), was closely asso- 

eiated with the Emperor and who is described to have gained 
inspiration for his Kdrya from that association, was Maha- 
Dandandyaka. lie had been a Junior Minister of Diplomacy 
before. Put at tin* time the Kdrya of Harishena was actually 
inscribed he was no more Malta-Dandandyaka. At that time 
the olfiee was held by another learned gentleman, Tila-Bhattaka. 
Past ministers were allowed the courtesy of the employment of 
their late official designations in official documents, e.g the 
father of Harishena who had been Maha-Dandandyaka in 
former times is mentioned with that designation in Samudra- 
Gupta’s record. 

Charters of grant made by kings in the Gupta period are 
countersigned by one of the ministers, the Sandhivigrahika . 
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According to Brihaspati a document of gift should obtain the 
endorsement ‘ jnatammaya ’ or “ noted by 
Charters Ine ” from the office of the Sandhi- 

°by Mi n is ter vigrahika. zs Brihaspati’s law code was a 

work of the period and this provision is of 
importance. It shows that the charters which bear the name of 
that minister or liis office were really noted by his department. 
'This procedure throws light on the constitutional position of 
the ministers in that period. Even a humble gift had to be 
.sanctioned by the ministry and it was sanctioned on their 
behalf by the Sandhi-vigrahika who apparently had to consider 
whether the gift was right from the point of view of the foreign 
•department. Donees might be outsiders come in the kingdom, 
they might be enemy spies ; the foreign office, therefore, was 
the first authority to sanction or to reject the gift which would 
be passed as a matter of course by the other members of the 
government. The charters bear the countersignature of the 
officer or his assistant who passed it last. He is called Dutaka 
or 4 despatcher \ The copper-plate grant made by king 
Ilastin 39 in the year corresponding to 510 A.C. is first sanc¬ 
tioned by Mahdsandhi-vigrahika Vidhudatta and finally 7 passed 
by the senior minister of the army, Mahdbalddhikrit , Nagasimha 
who signs as the Dutaka. Another grant made by a contempo¬ 
rary of Hastin 40 is signed by a man who has no official title ; 
it is not countersigned by any minister and it is recorded to 
have been made on the oral order of the ruler. The charter 
has no Dutaka either. It is evident that the grant did not pass 
through the Council as there was no written order of the ruler. 
It might have been made from the private lands of the donor. 

It is a known fact that Ceylon had numerous institutions 
in common with India. In fact both had 

Illustrations of the practically the same civilization, and from 
practice from A 

Ceylon that point of view Ceylon was a part of 

India. A Ceylonese friend of mine has 
often told me that the history of India can never be complete 


38 Quoted by Vlramiirodaya, p. 192— 

SfTRT I 

39 C.I.I., III, p. 108. 

40 Ibid., p. 115. 

11 
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without the history of Ceylon. It must be admitted that it 
is true. Here we have an illustration. In India while we 
lost our institutions under stress from outside and decay from 
within, they lived longer in the island girt by the great sea- 
moat. As late as the middle of the tenth cenutry A.C. the 
orders issued by the king are orders of the Council or His 
Majesty-in-Council (Sabhd). All the members of the Council 
sign the document. See for instance the record of king Abha- 
salamevan edited by Dr. Wikramasinghe in Epigraphies 
Zeylanica , Volume II, p. 1 , where the whole Council conjointly 
makes the gift, the grant of privilege : 

“Whereas it was decreed by His Majesty-in-Council, we, 
all of us, namely, Manitila, Kiliyem and Gangulhusu Aga- 
boyim • • -and Kavasilanga Gavayim have conjointly with due. 
inaugural ceremonies ( abhisheJcddi) granted (the following 
immunities to the village Itnarugama in the distiict of • • • - 
• • • •” (p. 5). 



CHAPTEE XXAII 


Law and Administration of Justice 

Apart from the operation of the Coronation-Oath, the 
Kin under t checks and limitations imposed by the 

Law ° Paura-Janapada and the Council, there was 
the all-powerful Law, the Common, Law of 
the Hindus, which is declared again and again to be above 
the king and as the king of kings. 1 In Manu the king is made 
liable to be fined. 2 His powers and obligations are defined in 
the law-sutras and law-books as part and parcel of the law 
(in chapters on Constitutional Law, the Bdjadharma or 4 Laws 
for Kings ’). Even in the palmiest days of Hindu Monarchy, 
neither in the Manava-Dharma-tidstra nor in the Artha-Sastro ,, 
was the king placed above the law. He could make new laws 
according to the Artha-fiastra, according to Manu he could not 
•do so ; but when he could make laws he passed only regulatory 
laws 3 and not laws substantive or laws making him arbitrary. 

The judges in Persia under Cambyses “ found a law that 
the Persian king might do whatever he pleased”. 4 But such a 
finding was impossible to be come to by Hindu judges and 
lawyers ; so much so that even the author of the Artha-&dsira 
tells his prince that destruction befalls an arbitrary king. 3 

The administration of justice under Hindu monarchy j 
remained always separate from the execu- 
Executive separate tive > and generally independent in form and 
ever independent in spirit. The reason for 
this was that lawyers were appointed Judges, and lawyers as 
a rule were from amongst the Brahmins. It was in the pre- 
■elassical period (1000 B.C.-500 B.C.) while the Hindu king was 

1 See the quotation in the Vyavastha Darpana. 

2 ‘ ‘ Where common man would be fined one Karshapana the 
king shall be fined one-thousand ; that is the settled law,” VIII. 
330— 

With ^ i 

tfSSrafcT WVW II 

3 Artha-&astra , Bk. I, Ch. 3 ; 3 (p. 11). 

4 Rawlinson, Herodotus , II, p. 408. 
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putting or had put on a new garb, that the Brahmin trans¬ 
formed himself from the humble position of the Repeater of 
Songs’ (‘Brahma na') into a political estate. The priest-Bialimin 
became distinct from the Brahmin of politics and ordinary 
life. The two divisions are clear in the &a to path a lWdhmaixa.. 
At the coronation ceremony, as we have seen, after the con¬ 
secration the priest as such does homage to the king, and the 
Brahmin as an estate of the realm does homage along with the 
Kshatriyas and others. The class which v r as mid way between 
the priestly and the non-priestly Brahmins was of the Mahasala 
Brahmins (p. 272 above), the Brahmins of study and action. 
They mainly devoted their energies to sciences like dharma y 
law, politics and cognate subjects. In the JdtaJcas we have the 
Puroliita politician and Brahmin ministeis as emhedinunts of 
political wisdom and moral rectitude. To this class bekrged 
the judges. Under the common law the culprit who had 
committed a crime was to be punished by the king. But 
under dliarma law he was also to be punished for the sin im¬ 
plied in the crime. 5 The latter jurisdiction was relegated to 
the Brahmin. This was because not only he was an expert in 
the matter, but also because Brahmin culprits weie to be dealt 
with who were to be judged by one who was their equal and 
who could have no hesitation in punishing them in matters 
of dharma delinquency. The Brahmin for the dliarma ad¬ 
ministration was thus absolutely neecssary. We find this 
jurisdiction being exercised by the Puroliita in the JdtaJcas„ 
ITe at the same time heard and decided, sitting along with 
other officers (probably non-Brahmins), cases of secular law. 
Law proper and law ecclesiastical in administration tended to 
unite into one and unite in the hand cf the Brahmin judge. 

, And the Brahmin was fairly above the influence of the king. 

Then the law-court bore the ancient Vedic name, the 

„ ... Sabhd. As the Council of Ministers 

Sabha 

retained the traces of their independent 
origin so did the Sabha. The judges were always helped 
by the community in the administration of justice. They 
made up the Sabha and were, to quote a modern word, the 
jury of the court. 


This is discussed in my Tagore Lectures , X. 
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Their number was odd, to provide for voting (p. 95, n. 
14, above); and it was enjoined on ihem to speak according 
to law. A jury which kept its month shut or spoke what is 
not Dharma , was considered immoral. 6 

In the court -scene of the Mrlch chha katika , which I regard 
as the prod uct o f the third century A.C., 7 the jury is mentioned. 
The function of the jury we find defined in t he S uJcraniti as well 
as in Brihaspati and Narada 9 ; it deserves notice. There the jury 
is to be composed of 7, 5, or 3, 9 and they art' defined as “ the 
examiners of the cause, ” while the judge, their president, is 
the “ speaker ” and the king as carrying out the punishment. 
In the Mrichliaki’tika the judge says, * We are authority in 
deciding the guilt or otherwise. The rest is in the hands of 
the king’. 10 It was the jury’s separate province (karma* 
proldam prithalc prithak : Brihaspati) to consider the truth or 


6 Narad a. Intro., III. 18 (na sd sabhd yaira na santi vriddhd y 
vriddhd na te ye na vadanti dharmam). 

“ Either the Judicial Assembly must not be entered at all, or 
a fair opinion delivered. That man who, either stands mute or 
delivers an opinion contrary to justice is sinner.” Narada, Intro, 
III. 10 (Jolly). 

7 In its time the Kush an coin Ndnaka was current. 

8 Mrlchchhakatika , Act IX, verse 14— 

9 S ukr a nit I sdra, IV. 5. 20—27— 

*TH ^ ST#TSft 3T I 

a#T7i%sT fasrr *=g: *rr *wt ii 

* * * 

See also Ibid ., 14, 17—*• 

W mr =r ^ i 

wr ^ ztIr n 

im ww- m'm ^3 i 

^7: SETV3JI: II 

— Ibid., 40 ; Brihaspati in Viramitrodaya , p. 42. Cf. Narada, Intro., 
II. 45.—“ One condemned by the Judges shall be punished by the 
king according to law.” “ Justice is said to depend upon the 
Jury.” Narada, Intro., III. 6. 

10 xrr^fr! fa<?r«r 3# smwn. i tr<r 3 Act. ix. 
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otherwise of the cause brought before the court. Thus even 
when justice was dispensed by royal judges there was a safe¬ 
guard against the leanings of the judge. 

We have already seen that the king by himself was not 
allowed to hear eases. 11 He heard cases 
King-in-Counoil sitting in his Council which included the 
Chief Justice. These were cases which 
went on appeal to him as the highest court of appeal. 12 
This is indicated by the authorities quoted below and still 
more clearly by the case decided by King Ya^askara noted 
in the Rajatarangini (Ch. VI). The appellant had lost his 
ease in all the lower courts and now he appealed from the 
judgment of the Justices to King Ya&iskara. He heard it in 
Council along with the judges of the capital who had already 
heard the matter. The practice of the king hearing original 
oases must have been given up very early as there is scanty 
-evidence showing that it was ever done in post-Vedic. times. 


As the king could not govern by himself personally, so he 
was not allowed to administer justice, as pointed out above, 
by himself. This was not only the opinion of the code-writers 
“but also the opinion of the constitutional lawyers who prohibit 
the king to decide cases by himself. 13 


In the theory the king* always presided over the court, 
whether he w r as present there or not. 14 
in king’s name The decree given under the seal of the 
- court was called a document given by 

the king. When a man was summoned to attend the court 


11 Nftrndn, Intro., I. 35—‘ anfETBEJm fpIcT: ’ ; Brihaspati, I. 24. 

4 

: 9 (Smriti Chandrikd). 

12 Niii ada, Intro., I. 7 ; Brihaspati, I. 29 ; Yajnavalkya, II. 30. 
» 13 SukraniiLsdra, IV. 5. 5—6-— 

l vpfcrrengsrivr 4rsr5mfarf$cT: * 

qjqrfar qrf^jT: \ 

q gq: ut*i: Iq qsgrgq n 

14 Vlramitrodaya , pp. 39-42 ; Mann, VIII. 1. 19. 
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it was supposed that the king called him. The language of tho 
law-books invariably employs the word * king ’ as doing all 
matters ol legal execution, and the commentators explain 
that the 4 king ’ there means only the officer. 


Eecords of 

^Records kept 


:^ases decided were kept. Such records are 
mentioned as early as the Jatakas . 
Vin'ischaya-pnstal'd is mentioned in Vol. 
III, p. 292. Even laws of procedure of a monarchy inscribed 
on gold tablets are referred to in Vol. V, p. 125. That the 
records were kept in the time of the law-books is evidenced 
bv themselves. 15 


Justice was administered openly (‘ narakasi ’) not in 
‘private ’ 16 and never by one judge. 


According to the ideal which prevailed in the time of 
the JdtaJcas right administration of 

1 IaI1 

in litigation 


Proper Justice and fall justipe rmllted in a fall of litigation.^ 


Of course the same result would follow^ 
equally from an unjust administration. There is however 
no allusion to such a state of affairs. Constitutionally the 
latter was impossible in view of the legal sanction. 18 


An incidental reference to actual administration of justice* 
is found in the Pali Canon. It throws a 
flood of light on the purity of justice, 
disclosing a real rule of law. 

In the Vinaya Pitaka, Chullavagga , VI. 4. 9, the case of the 
^aUia^Pindika versus Jeta, the Prince Boyal, which was 
| decided by The Court "of gravasti, the then capital of Oudh, is 
I related to show the great devotion of the Anatha-Pin<Jika to* 

j the Sakva Teacher and not to record any extraordinary judicial 

decision. Sudatta, who was generally called the Anatha- 
Pindika (“ Orphans’ co-parcener”) on account of his kindness 
to orphans, was an ordinary citizen—a grihapati —a leading 
and rich merchant • Jeta was one of the princes of the blood. 




y Sudatta vs. Prince Jeta 


15 E.g.y see Vasishtha , p. 55. 

16 Sukranltisara , IV. 5. 6 (see quotation on p. 236 above). 

17 Jdtaka, II, p. 2. 

18 Manu, VII. 28; Brihaspati, II. 28 ; cf. the revolution related 

in the Mrichchhakatika . 
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The latter had a garden “ not too far from the town and not 
too near, convenient for going and coming .... well-fitted 
for a retired life.” The liberal Amitha-Pindika thought of 
buying this garden for the use of the Buddha whom he had 
invited from Kajagriha. He went to Prince Jet a and said 
to him, “ Your Highness, let me have your garden to make an 
Ardma (rest-house) on it.” “ It is not, O gentleman, for sale, 
unless it is laid over with crores (of money pieces).” “ I take, 
Your Highness, the garden (at this price).” 

“ No, gentleman, the garden has not been taken. ” 
Then they asked the lords of justice whether the garden was 
bought (lit., taken) or not. And the lords decided thus : 
* Your Highness fixed the price and the garden has been taken.’ 19 

On obtaining the decree while the Anatha-Pindika had a 
part of the garden covered witli gold coins, the rest was 
relinquished by the Prince without further payment. 

Here we have a Prince and a private citizen submitting 
their case to the law-court and the court deciding against a 
Boyal Prince, and the Prince accepting that decision,—all as a 
matter of course. The case__aHracted attention not for the 
principle of offer and acceptance, not asjllustrating the inde¬ 
pendence of the judges, but as observed above, on account 
of the devotion of the charitable citizen to the Teacher. The 


19 Text—Ch. VI. 1. 9— 

TcT I fcT I *T%dT 

fir 1 ^ supui fd 1 ^ 1% 

gf^ssg 1 ni-Rrfi iTErq; anti cRT sr^grT srtt 

3 TRW 1% 1 

The above has been translated in the Sacred Books of the East , 
XX, pp. 187-88, by Messrs. Ilhys Davids and Oldenberg as follows ;— 
He went to Jeta the Kumara, and said to him, ‘ Sir, let me have 
your garden to make an Ardma on it ’. * It is not, sir, for sale, even 
for (a sum so great that the pieces of money would be sufficient 
to cover it if they were laid side by side.’ 4 I take, sir, the garden 
at the price.’ ‘ No, O liousc-holder, there was no bargain meant.’ 
Then they asked the lords of justice whether a bargain of sale had 
been made or not. And the lords decided thus: 4 The Ardma is 
taken, sir, at the price which you fixed.’ ” 
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legal procedure is described as a mere occurrence of ordinary 
life. Hence the names of the Hindu Gascoignes have not been 
mentioned; they in the eyes of their contemporaries, did 
nothing extraordinary in giving that decision. 


The PrddvivaJca acted in two official capacities. He was 
the First ( £ Foremost ’) Tudge and he was 
in and r justic"o W the Minister of Justice. We shall note 
below his functions as the Minister of 
Justice in comparison w ith the functions of the Pandit a 
Minister who was the Minister of Law. 


It is remarkable that the Minister of Justice and the 
Minister of Law took precedence over several of their civil 
colleagues. The premier position in the Council was occupied 
by the Pratinidhi . The Pradhana , 20 who was the President 
of the Council, came next. After them came the Minister of 
War or Sachiva , and the Foreign Minister or Mantrin , who 
were responsible for peace and war. Next in precedence were 
the Minister of Law and the Minister of Justice. 


Firstly, as the Chief Justice, the PrddvivaJca (lit., the 
First Judge) presided over the Supreme Court in the capital 
of the kingdom. Next, as the Minister of Justice he prescribed 
the law of procedure after ascertaining the opinion of the 
majority of a jury on the subject and then 4 advising 5 the 
King accordingly. It is thus described in the &uJcraniti : 

“ The PrddvivaJca along with the members of the jury 
sitting in a meeting may ascertain by majority of opinion the 
procedure laws, instituted by himself and those come down : 
where human proof—by witnesses, documents, past and adverse 
enjoyment—was to be employed, and in which cases divine 
proof (oaths, ordeals) was to prevail, where interpretation was 
to be allowed, where a matter was to be proved by direct 
evidence where inference (3?g*TH) and analogy 

were to be resorted to, w r here opinion of the community, and 
where jurisprudence should be followed ; and the PrddvivaJca 


20 The officer was alive in Gupta times when in inscriptions we 
find Maha-Pradhana (see Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions ). 
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then (lit., ‘ having considered and ascertained these 5 ) shall 
always <idvise the King.” 21 

The Minister of Law, on the other hand, who is elsewhere 
called the DharmddhiJcdrin, is called the Pandita (the Learned 
Minister) in the tiuJcraniti , and his duties are thus defined : 

“ The Pandita , having considered what ancient and present 
laws are at present followed by the community, which of 
them are approved in the codes and which laws now offend 
against jurisprudence, and which of them are opposed to the 
community and jurisprudence, shall recommend to the King 
laws which secure happiness both here and hereafter.” 22 

This affords a glimpse into the Hindu method of legal 
reform. Hindu Law was normally considered traditional and 
as such could not, in theory, be altered by direct or avowed 
changes introduced by the State. The law was, however, 
•occasionally altered by direct legislation 23 and more generally 
by interpretation, and also by new treatises fathered on 
ancient names, c.g., the Ndrada JSmriti . Over and above 
these there was the agency of the two law ministers. The 
ministers rejected such laws as having regard to the circum¬ 
stances of the community and public weal were deemed undesir¬ 
able to be put into operation. They also took into consider¬ 
ation the popular view with regard to the current laws. This 
method of legal pruning and regard for the popular opinion 
resulted in the modification of laws and in effect acted as new 

21 fauTgspd; i 

fife hpw i 

— Sukranlti , II. 96-98. 

22 % sreraAicrr: i 

23 srrag % ngP^jr =3 %sg^r n 

israsTHufawr: % =5f i 

—S ukranlti, II. 99-100. 
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legislation. It seems that the different treatises on Hindu 
Law differing from each other and modifying earlier laws, 
have been the works of Ministers of Law. 

The most pronounced feature of Hindu Polity was the 
Sabha dominating position of Law throughout 

history. It was so when the law was 
administered by the communal Sabhd and it remained so when 
the law was administered by the royal Sabhd. The Sabhd 
had not the same history as the ‘ ( ourt \ It was not an 
outcome of the King’s household but of the Ycdic folk-assem¬ 
bly. History was against a possibility of the Sabhd becoming 
the foot-stool of the throne. When it became the king’s 
right and duty to maintain the administration of justice, he 
exercised it in accordance with the condition laid down and 
accepted through the Coronation Oath. He had to administer 
scrupulously the law of the country. Then, there was the 
Brahmin agency which always balanced and counterpoised 
the estate of sword and the estate of wealth. When undue 
interference was feared, it was laid down that the king must 
abide by the opinion of the Pradvivaka . 24 


24 STT^T^cJ - Ndrada ; see p. 295 above. For details 

on the administration of justice the reader is referred to the 
author’s Tagore Law Lectures . 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 

Taxation 

The Hindu theory of taxation is of immense importance 
from the constitutional point of view. 
Taxes had been iixed by Law and the 
scales had been embodied in the Sacred Common Law. The 
consequence was that whatever the form of government, the 
matter of taxation was not an object of the ruler’s caprice. 
Xo friction could therefore legally aviso between the Crown 
and the People on the question of taxation. The main source 
of friction and of oppression was thus guarded against. 

That the constitutional law of taxation was a living law 
regulating life, is borne out by pieces of 
historical evidence. Lor instance, in the 
inscription of Quern Balasrl of the Satavahana family, it is 
proclaimed that her son levied taxes in accordance with the 
sacred law. Other inscriptions point to the same conclusion. 1 
Literature lias some curious instances proving the inviolability 
of the taxes fixed by the law. Chamlragupta the Great had 
to raise money, presumably for his ini ended war with Seleukos. 
Tie and his great Chancellor Kautilya were at their -wit’s end 
to collect a sufficient amount of money,* the legal taxes were 
not productive enough for the purpose. They had to, as is 
evident; from the Artha-Sdsira , take recourse to odd methods, 
which demonstrate the majesty of the law on the one hand 
and the inconvenience of a rigid legal revenue on the oilier. 
Oliandragupta asked his people to give him money as a ‘ token 
of affection ’ (Pranaya). He also raised money from temples. 2 
Patanjali writing under the reign of Pushyamitra while com¬ 
menting on Panini, V. 3. 99, humorously remarked that the 
Mauryas who wanted gold raised it by instituting images of 


1 Arehfpological Survey Report of Western India, Vol. IV, p. 108 ; 

Epigraphia lndica , VIIT, p. 00-—L 5; 

p. 11, line 11. Cf. also “ That avaricious king, who foolishly 
oppresses his subjects by levying taxes not sanctioned by the Sastras, 
is said to wrong his own self.”— Mahabhdrata , Santi-Parvan , LXXI, 
15. 

2 Artha-Sdstra , pp. 211-42. 
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gods for worship. 3 In the Jaina tradition, Clianakya is alleged 
to have issued eight hundred million debased silver coins 
called Jcdrshdpanas to fill the treasury. 4 All these facts indicate 
a very great urgency, and at the same time a scrupulous 
respect for the letter of the law. 

The revenue raised by taxes was under ihe control of the 
Council of Ministers who were also vested with the power of 
collecting the revenue. As early as the fourth century B.C., as 
we find from Megasthenes (p. 310 above), the department of 
the Exchequer was und«*r the Ministry, whose history does not 
begin there but gees back to the Vedic Ratnins and the Ratnin 
Treasurer. The e vidence of Bharadvaja (pp. 310 and 311) is 
also decisive and goes back beyond the fourth century B.C. 
The Ministry collected revenue and disbursed expenditure 
according to him. 

Apart from the question of amount and collection of taxes, 

.. , the taxes themselves were regarded in 

Taxes as king s wages ° 

Hindu politics as wages of the king for 
the service of administration : 

STRTRT^T 5JcR?r ii 

“ The one-sixth Bali tax, import and export duties, fines 
and forfeitures collected from offenders—gathered in accord¬ 
ance with the Sastras (law and constitution), as your wages 
( vetanena ), shall constitute your revenue.” 5 

Nilrada also ordains : 

“ Both the customary receipts of a king and what is 
called the sixth of the produce of the soil, form the royal 
revenue, the reward for the protection of his subjects.” 6 

The theory is as ancient as the Artha-Sastro, of Kautilya 
(300 B.C.), or we should say, it is anterior to 300 B.C. for it 
is quoted in the Artha-Sdslra. The taxes were regarded as the 

3 Jayaswal, Indian Antiquary , 1918, p. 51. 

4 Such silver-coated (copper-core) pucli-marked coins of Maurya 
age have been found from the Maurya level at Pataliputra, and are 
in the Patna Museum. 

5 Mahdbhdrata , Sdnti-Parvan y LXXI. 10. 

6 Ndrada , XVIII. 48 (Jolly). 
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wages of the king, the wages which were fixed according to the* 
theory mentioned above (p. 259 above) by the original contract 
between the first King and the People. The broker to that 
contract, according to the theory, was the Creator himself- 
It was He who recommended Mann to the People for election- 

The wage-theory was further developed by political 
scientists and turned into what we may 
^^taxatfon 7 ° £ call a ^ ivinc theory of taxation. I can¬ 
not do better than quote that theory in 
the language of the scientist himself : 

srsrrcr ^ \ 
sr^rm it n 

“ God has made the King, though master in form, the 
servant of the People, getting his wages (sustenance) in taxes 
for the purpose of continuous protection and growth.” 7 

In other words, the Master-Servant of the People has his 
wage or maintenance fixed by divine authority : he was not 
to take more, for he was not entitled to more. The Subject, 
really, the Master, was bound to “protect” the king, as 
promised by the priest on his behalf at the coronation (p. 211 
above) by giving him his lawful maintenance, his share 
( svabhdga ). 

Here we have the arguments (p. 233 above) of the Mdnava- 
dharma-Sastra turned to yield a divine origin of king’s servi¬ 
tude. Diamond cuts diamond. In the land of Usanas and Bh si- 
rad viija, a theory ascribing divine personality to kingship-— 
a potential licence for autocracy—could never be tolerated. 
It was opposed to the trend of past history. Hence to cut 
‘ Manu ’ the teacher of men, the Hindu sought out 6 Sukra 9 
the Teacher of Gods. 


Protection and 
allegiance 


The theory that the taxes were wages for protection was 
so ingrained in the constitution that even 
partial failure of protection was deemed 
to entitle the subject to claim refund of 
wages in proportion to the loss. And those claims, as we 
have seen, had to be allowed either in the shape of concessions 
or actual payment (p. 271 above). The subject thought that the 


7 Sukranltisdra , I. 188. 
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servant-king was not fulfilling his obligation. He thought 
that the compact was not fully kept and he threatened, as 
the Artha-Sastra says (XIII. 1, p. 394), to migrate to the 
enemy country. In other words, the subject threatened to 
transfer allegiance. The Mahabhdrata says the same thing 
when it sanctions the abandonment of that king who fails 
to protect. 8 He is like a ship which leaks, that is, dangerous 
to remain with ; and he is like the barber wiio wishes to go to 
the forest, evidently to become an ascetic. The barber has 
left his clientele and master, and broken his contract of service. 
He is fit to be given up and another barber is to be appointed 
to the household. Similarly the king who failed in his duty 
was worthless, fit to be given up. The relation between the 
king and the subject is proved to have ended by the very fact 
of the former’s incapacity. The tie of allegiance is deemed 
dissolved the moment the king failed to fulfil his duty of 
protection, and the subject was free to employ another servant- 
master instead. This was a natural corollary to the theory of 
taxation and the king’s legal position. 


The canons of taxation settled by constitutional writers 
agree with the telos for which the Hindu 
state was created, namely, ‘for pros¬ 
perity, land-culture, wealth and well-being ’ (p. 215 above). 


Canons of taxation 


The mainstay of revenue was the king’s fix£d bhdga or 
the ‘ share ’ of produce of agriculture. His 4 share ’ in mer¬ 
chandise sold in the market was ‘ one-tenth ’ or so according 


8 *rSTT5T 5PW wfa Wt cTdr II II 
* * * * 

ii ii 

ijw srsnfssri sfraftraroft i 

ii w ii 

JlUPBiq R ’Tlirs spPBOT R II y'a ii 

—XII. 57 (— 56 Kumbakonam). 

The Manu cited here is the author of a work on politics called 
evidently Hdjadharyyut. The work which was probably of a school 
is quoted by Kaufcilya as the * Mdnavas\ 
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to circumstances. 9 There were however some other sources: 
of re\enue which are at present called excise and customs 
(sulka). In the regulation of these the king had a somewhat 
free hand. The later law-books attempted even to regulate 
these by fixed laws. Yet they could not exhaust the list and 
a greedy or needy sovereign could lind some loop-hole. The 
Nandas are acc used to have taxed hides or furs. Evidently these 
articles had not been taxed before. There was a vast tiade 
in skins or furs between the Magadha Empire and the 
TTimalayan countries as the Artha-tfastro 10 proves. These 
imports when taxed by the predecessors of Chandragupta gave 
rise to accusations of greed. Evidently it was with reference 
to such occasions and opportunities and the realization of the 
bhaga in general that canons of taxation were evolved and 
settled. 

The general principles of ITindu taxation are : 

(1) In taxation the king ‘should not by greediness 

destroy his own foundations as well as those of 
others.’ 11 

(2) Subjects may be taxed in a way that they may 

remain strong to bear future burdens and, if neces¬ 
sary, heavier ones. “If the calf is permitted to 
suck it grows strong, O Bliarata, and can bear 
(heavy weight) and pain.” The king should milch 
taxes keeping the above principle in view. Over- 
milcli ing is to weaken the calf and consequently 
harms the milelier himself. 12 

9 Cf. Manu, VH. 130-32 ; Gautama, X. 21-27; Vasishfha, XIX. 
20-27 ; Apastumba, II. 10, 20, 9 ; Vishnu, III. 22-25 ; Baudhayana, 
1. 10. IS. 1. 

10 XT. 2. 

11 Mahabhdrata , XIT. S7. IS— 

12 Ibid., XII, 87. 20-21 — 

*IdT dedf 3TRT5ra: *Tffd Rd" II 

^ ■‘js'r gfafg* i 

if ^ nff. n 
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(3) It is not the heavily-taxed realm which executes 

great deeds but the moderately taxed one, whose 
ruler not sacrificing the power of defence, manages 
administration economically. 13 The subjects oppose 
that king who is extravagant in administration 
(‘ eatiny too much ’). 14 

(4) The great principle emphasised is that taxation 

should be such that it may not be felt by the 
subject. The ruler should act like a bee which 
collects honey without causing pain to the plant. 15 

(5) In raising taxes higher it should be done ‘little by 

little when the realm’s prosperity is increasing 
The process must be mild so that the realm might 
not turn restive. 16 
On collection of taxes : 

(6) Taxes should be levied “ in proper place”, “in 

proper time ” and “ in proper form ”. 17 They should 
never be realised by a painful mode—“milch the 
cow but do not bore the udders ”. 18 

13 Mahabhdrata , XII. 41. 22— 

34 Ibid., XII. 87. 19— 

“ Kating ” (khad) is a technical term for taxation even in the 
Bralimana period. 

15 Ibid., XII. 88. 4— 

t i wrci & i 

16 Ibid., XU. 88. 7-8— 

efvWR | 

fksrkzfai I 

’ilT? JPrSlpr qi^TR^cr^i^u: n 

17 Ibid., XII. 38. 12— 

51 HTP-TR HI RTIcRH. I 

hrrh wftfa ii 

18 /bid., XII. 88. 4— 

HRT«I H I 
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On taxing industries : 

(7) “ Taxes should not be levied without determining the 

out-turn and the amount of labour necessary for its 
production.’ 19 It has to be borne in mind that 
without proper incentive no body would engage in 
industry. 20 “ What profit (result of production) 
would keep the producer to the production and 
produce benefit to the king as well ” should be the 
ruling consideration in deciding upon the amount of 
taxes to be levied on industries. 21 

(8) In productions of art—materials used, cost incurred, 

maintenance of the artist required for producing 
the article, and the condition of the artist have to 
be taken into account. 22 
In taxing imports: 

(9) “Sales (price realised), purchases (capital employed), 

distance travelled, cost of importing, and the total 
cost, also the risks incurred by the merchant should 
be fully considered.’ 23 

(10) “Imports harmful to the State” and “luxuries” 
(“ fruitless ”) are be discouraged by taxation. 24 

19 Mahabhdrata , XII. 87. 10; M. N. Dutt’s translation.— 

^ cTcT: ^ I 

20 Ibid., ^ ^ I 

21 Manu , VII. 129 — 

7J3TT ^ I 

?RT ■JTT ITg ^FTcTcf 5RR II 

?r«n ii^rr =? =? «rmf qflfir mirat i 

3 sfimr: ?racr 11 

22 Mahabhdrata, XXI. 87. Id— 

e?xm =? fir?'? i 

fir?? hr fixi??^; sfa qrrOr<i. u 

Ibid., XII. 87. 13= Manu, VII. 127— 

^rnsrn Ha^jRiorsfi qrrx^fr: il 

Artha-Sdstra, II. 21 (p. 112)— 

qi^rqrt Mi'^rgfc^sTR'?,^ =? ^ i 
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(11) Beneficial imports should be made free of import 

duties. 25 

(12) Those articles which are rare in the country, and 

those which would be seed for future production 
should be allowed in, free. 26 

(13) Certain commodities should not be exported, while 

their imports are to be encouraged by not being 
taxed at all. They were, for instance : 

(a) weapons and armorrs, 

(b) metals, 

(c) military vehicles, 

(d) rare things, 

(e) grains, and 
(/) cattle. 27 

(14) Principle of countervailing duty was resorted to in 

certain cases. 

Foreign favourites and private manufactures in 
wines and liquors were taxed on tlie principle of 
‘ compensation ’ with reference to the state 
manufactures. 28 

Economic considerations are everywhere prominent. 
Productive power is not to be hampered ; profit and not 
capital is to be taxed j articles which lead to new industries 
are to be encouraged • exports which cause “artificial ” pros¬ 
perity by driving up prices are to be discouraged ,• no special 
protection is granted to ordinary industries j taxes should be 
gradual, and with reference to capacity, and not in an obnoxi¬ 
ous form. 


25 . 26 y ide Um 24 . 

etc., Artha - 

J§astra, II. 21 ; 39 (p. 111). 

28 Ibid., II. 25 (p. 121)— 

3TCF3rnwTr: 5RT ^ =3 I 

f%3F;4 sqrat | 

a*TT Iwi =3133$^ H 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

Economics in Government and Theory of 
Ownership in Land 

Measures are enjoined in the chapters on taxation for the 
,, . suppression of certain classes of persons 

Economic enemies 1 x . 

who are regarded as economic enemies. 4 
Public women, gambling establishments and gamblers, 
theatricals, and similar parasites were to be controlled, 1 
beggars and burglers to be eradicated, 2 and usurers to be 
discouraged. 3 Agriculturalists were especially to be protected 
from the parasites. 4 

Monks and Monasteries were regarded as another economic 
evil. 11 No wanderers other than men who have reached the 
hermit stage, no (samglia) corporate community—(i.c., the 
Buddhist Samgha and the like), other than that of the Sajatas 
(village people), no union formed on mutual compact 
other than those of merchants, shall be allowed to establish 
themselves in the country. Nor shall there he Halls (religions) 
rest-houses and Viliams 5 Men leaving society and 
becoming monks before they had provided for their family 
were legally dealt with. They were arrested and punished. 
Only those who had passed the age of manhood were allowed to 
become, monks under the orthodox administration. 6 

1 Mu/iabharata, XIL SS. It—17. 

2 Ibid., XT1. 88. 17 ; 21. 

3 Ibid., XIJ. 88. 20. 

4 srr h $§•• Arthu- 

Sastra, IT. 1 (p. 48). 

5 

err ?n?ZT I * ^ fbid., 

IT. 1 (p. 48). Compare the Sajdta in coronation ceremonies, p. 218 
above. 

(also those who marie women nuns were punished with the highest 
criminal amercement). gFTS^RT: W^Tl^ I 3T?3f5in 

I Ibid., It. 1 ( p . 48). # 

Law Sutras also lay down restrictions on leaving one’s home. 
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In the art of government the first lesson taught to the 

Economics n ruler was that on economies depend 

government government and freedom of the country : 

(а) “ sfir ^icrr » .... 

vr^rr *fqr$r iwai ^ ^rterifcr i (A.s., p. s.) 

(б) “ 3mk r 4T {Ibid. p. 7.) 

(c) {M.Bk.y Vana , T . 50.) 

(^) “ 3TT<TT | ” (Afl»w.. IV. *7.) 

(a) “Agriculture, cattle-culture, and commerce and trade 
comprise the [Sci< nee (vidyd)] of Vdrtd. Success in that 
leads through Exchequer and Army to the control of one’s own 
.state as well as one's enemies. ” 

(b) “ In Economics lies politics as well as the reverse of 
politics.” 

(c) 44 By economics the whole (body politic) is held.” 

(d) 44 Vdrtd is the shelter of society.” 

Therefore Eulers had to give their best thoughts to 
Economics. To maintain an economic government was part 
of their duty. In fact it came first in the division of their 
duty ; and this position is quite in conformity with the corona¬ 
tion declaration. 

4 This state to thee (is given) for agriculture, for well¬ 
being, for prosperity, for growth ’ (p. 215 above). 

The word 4 paluna ’ which is employed in classical litera¬ 
ture to denote the duty of the king combines two elements : 

4 seeing to the growth ’ and protection in general. The second 
is a corollary from the first which alone is found in the Vedic 
formula. Hence policy was directed to keep up and develop 
the Vdrtd or National Economy. 

To secure the economic prosperity of the country 
the merchantile class were treated with 

Policy towards the particular attention and solicitude, 
merchantile element of x 
population 

44 The power of production in the merchants should be 
always encouraged. They make the Realm strong, 
enhance agriculture, and develop its trade. A wise 
king should be favourable to them in a studied 
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State industries 


manner... .There is no greater wealth in a kingdom 
than its merchants. ” 7 

Again, “the king should always honour those who have 
earned wealth. He should give them feasts, drinks, 
and robes of honour. In every realm the wealthy 
form an estate (anga —limb).” 8 
The State at times worked large industries. They were 
worked by State departments. Both the 
Artha-iSastra and the Mdnava-Dharma- 
jSastra have Departments of Akara and Karmdnta , mining 
and manufactories. From them the State gained first-hand 
industrial experience for its economic administration, and at 
the same time the income of the State was greatly enhanced. 
It saved the statesmen, partially at any rate, from the neces¬ 
sity of ‘ begging ’ ‘ affection ’ tax from the people for war 
preparations and cognate purposes. 

Hindu politicians disliked direct taxation. They had 
practically no direct tax in their system 
key-note Of the policy except, the produce-tax. Import, duties 
which were exclusively 4 indirect ’ in their 
incidence were the next great tax after the produce-tax. Ex¬ 
port duties were few and they were more of administrative than 
revenue levies. Generally those articles which were not en¬ 
couraged to go out were taxed as exports. The next great 
source of revenue was the mining industry. The State under 
Chandragupta and earlier generally nationalized the industry^ 
^. nea But in the Mdnava Code (VIII. 39) mining 

is open to the public. The tax demanded, 
however, is still heavy. A tax of 50 per cent, is laid down, on 


5flRT I 

■X- -X- * 

— Mahabharata, XII. 87. 39-40. 

8 Ibid., XII. 88. 29-30— * * 

«rf*RT 
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the principle that mine is like treasure-trove which belongs as 
much to the State as to the person who finds it. A tax for 
protection, as in any other case, is deemed but lawful, for the 
king is the protector of both the upper and sub-soil (adhi-pati, 
* bhumeradhipatir hi sah ,’ Manu , VIII. 39). Medhatithi in 
explaining the law of the Mdnava Code says that although no 
•one knows what is there in the land and the government has to 
•do very little guarding thereof yet as there is a likelihood of 
the whole land being taken away by a strong enemy, the king 
is entitled to his ‘ share ’ for this constructive protection. 9 

This leads us on to the important Hindu theory regarding 
the proprietorship in land, which is con- 
pr^ie d tor s h MpTn°land nectt “ d with taxation. It is not so con- 
nected in Hindu politics in the slightest 
degree, but in the controversy of the present day raised by 
Indianist politicians and scholars. Some of these writers have 
confidently asserted that property in the soil, according to the 
Hindu view, always vested in the Hindu sovereign. The fact 
on the other hand is that this is exactly the reverse of the 
Hindu theory on the subject. The writers unconsciously have 
read their own feudal law into Hindu jurisprudence. Nothing 
is so distant from Hindu law as this theory. Numerous in¬ 
stances of gifts and sales of lar^d by private individuals can be 
given from the earliest literature. Law-books give provisions 
^or sale of land and for acquirement of proprietary right 
\svdmya) by prescription. Inscriptions 10 proving to the hilt 
private property in the soil are extant. Above all it is ex¬ 
pressly and emphatically declared that the king has no pro¬ 
perty in the soil and this is declared in no less an authority 
than the very logic of. Hindu Law, the Mimamsd. I give below 
the discussion from Colebrooke’s essay on Mimamsd : 


9 Buliler ( S.B.E. , XX. V, p. 260, n.) gives a mutilated passage 

•of Medhatithi and makes him say what he does not mean. The 
real portion is left out. 3T3IPT T%^T 

■srrcm cmrfr cw 4*rr<arrr wtqr 

xr^«tircn? *jiRTW%ff 3: I 

10 E.g ., Indian Antiquary , 1910, p. 199. 
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“A question of considerable interest, as involving the 

Coiebrooko important one concerning property in the 

° lG ru ° ° soil in India, is discussed in the sixth lec¬ 

ture. At certain sacrifices such as that which is called VUvajit , 
the votary for whose benefit the ceremony is performed is en¬ 
joined to bestow all his property on the officiating priests. It 
is asked whether a paramount sovereign shall give all the land 
including pasture ground, highways and the sites of lakes and 
ponds ? an universal monarch the whole earth ? and a sub¬ 
ordinate prince the entire province ever which he rules ? To 
that question the answer is : The monarch has not property in 
the earth, nor the subordinate prince in the land. By con¬ 
quest kingly power is obtained, and property in house and 
field which belonged to the enemy. The maxim of the law r 
that 4 the king is the lord of all excepting sacerdotal wealth,* 
concerns his authority for correction of the wicked and protec¬ 
tion of the good. His kingly power is for government of the 
realm and extirpation of wrongs; and for that purpose he 
receives taxes from husbandmen, and levies fines from offenders* 
But right of property is not thereby vested in him ; else he 
would have property in house and land appertaining to the 
subjects abiding in his dominions. The earth is not the king's., 
but is common to all beings enjoying the fruit of their own 
labour. It belongs, says J aim ini, to all alike j 11 therefore, 
although a gift of a piece of ground to an individual does 
take place, the whole land cannot be given by a monarch, nor 
a province by a subordinate prince but house and field acquired 
by purchase and similar means, are liable to gift.” 12 


11 The text referred to by Colebrooke’s authority is rf ajjip 

I YI. 7. 3. The previous discussion is as to what 
a man legally gives when he gives * all his ’ ). The literal meaning 

of this aphorism is ‘ Land (of a country) is not transferred (by a king) 
for it equally beloligs to all 

12 Mis. Assays, I, pp. 320-21. The comment of Sahara who is 
the greatest authority on Mimamsa agrees with the discussion sum¬ 
marised above by Colebrooke. Sahara on Jaimini, VI. 7. 3 has :— 

artrET l f% IjftT fT ffcf I WA \ 

sfSpfr-ni^ fT srannr gri rr?r ra uir^ i 

f? cr^r grfer ^ s? ri'n\' i r 
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The very discussion of the Mimamsa proves, for it pre¬ 
supposes, the existence of private property in land. Such 
private property was deemed inviolable. All possible pre¬ 
tensions by the Crown to such right was denied in the clearest 
possible terms. And this was quite in consonance with the 
spirit of Hindu Law which held even the gods subject to law 
and prescribed punishment for the sovereign, if he was 
arbibtrary. 

The Hindu lawyer Nilakantlia carries the discussion 

„ x further and examines the light of the 

Conquest and land ° 

conqueror in these words : 

11 f^rr ^rnffai^rf 3 * RR3. 1 

3TrTTTcr *n*WlfFT T^l 3P3I%Ir R ^ II 

rr 3 R33rfjRF<R[iR *ifi 3 
11 aRt^RlRRRKvrrw? 5*3^31^1 h 33RT3F3: f%^3* 
lftnfiRR 3 F 3 *R 11 wrir^vq: err 3 3js?T5Fr^r 11 

“Similarly conquest and the other (modes) are (available) 
for a ruler (Kshatriya) and the others. On conquest the 
ownership of the conqueror arises only in respect of the houses, 
lands, and personality, etc., of the ruler conquered. Where the 
latter had a right to taking taxes, the conqueror acquires 
that much right, and no ownership. Hence ‘ by an emperor 
the whole country , and by a provincial ruler the province is not 
a ‘deya ’ (a ‘subject of gift’)’ is laid down in Book VI (of the 
P. Mimamsa). Proprietary right in the whole land with 
regard to villages and lands, etc., lies in their respective 

^cTT RqTlfqgq; I 5% I trq SIR pR: R I ffiT: I 

SRnonq- Iftraifr 33^1 3 1:33*3 ^rrrf^rrt 51% 1 an* 3 

? 3 nff *n®shrnr: 3 erf? ?irr ^ifa 3 fi% sj 3 : 1 $3 1 3133 R133 
RrsW'wr jjrrs 3 33 3 r%rs 3 i 3 : 3 T 33 Fjtrsw <3331*3^ 

33 SFRF 3 *H 3 F 3 r 3 F 3 JF^T 3 f RSjSTR F 3 I %*3 359333 3 I 3 R 3 

3 fai%SFsj 3 r 9 g« 3 T: 3^33 ^R’JiF^Pfloirf^ 33 *JRF 53 

33RR# m3 3 1 3933 r >jfit 33 r 1 

— Mlmamsddaria , VI. 7. 3. 
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land-lords, etc. The king’s right is limited to the collection of 
tax therefrom. Therefore what is technically called at present 
‘ gift of land ’, etc. (by the king) does not mean giving away 
of land, but a mere creation of allowance. If house, land, et c.,. 
are bought from the owner (by the king) propr i e fo r s h 1 p~ I n d e cd 
can arise.” 13 

The Prime-Minister Madhava, whose name in legal' 
„ ,, literature occupies the next place after 

Madhava _ , \ . ... , , - 

Vijnanesvara, is entitled to profound 
respect in regard what he may have to say on questions of 
Hindu Law. He discusses the very point in these words : 

qqT q qi ^KqTSI^T qqTJ dTH I 

qnsqqrq ir^qm qq^qrqq q ut ii 
qqr uTqutuT fq^faqiqT qq*q qqnq qqT utqqiT^urn^r- 
^TqT^pqcU q^PflipRrq | ^qs ^qqiqqq<qT?f IT*TT ^q^% 

qT^qq^fafq i ^fq ufa— 

^r: i ^sftr^rrf^TsqKqresqrvqr Gq ^i%<j<q ^^rHqqmfcT q 
^ftrqqq; i fa-g qqri *jqr ^rqa5q*S gsuqiqr qqqr nifqqt qrqipq 
I 3TqTSUTqTpq*q qfq qil% II 14 

“ Mahd-bhumi (the Great Land, Public Land, cf . below 
4 non-public ’) : is it or not an object of gift f 4 King may give it 
away, for he possesses it’. Land is not Jiis property because 
sovereignty is for protection and growth only. Therefore it is not 
given .” 

44 Doubt may arise in case a ftarvabhauma King (Emperor) 
in Visvajit and others ‘gives away all he possesses’. In that 
case (is) the Great Land which contains public roads, ways for 
cattle, seats of water, etc., to be given away ? for in land 
there is his wealth owing to the text of 8hnriti — 4 King may 
wish for (the wealth of) all excepting Brahmins.’ 

44 The reply is that the purport of the Smriti is that King's 
sovereignty is for correcting the wicked and fostering the good- 
*Hencc land is not king's wealth. On the other hand in that land 

13 V yavahara-mayukha ( Daya-Nirnaya ). 

14 Nyayamdla by Madhavacharya (Ananda4rama Sanskrit Series), 
p. 358. 
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(state land) there is the common wealth of all living beings to 
enjoy the fruit of their labour. ..Therefore although there can be 
gift of a piece of non-public (Asadhdrana) land there can be no 
gift of the Great Land 


The commentary Bhattadipika which is an accepted 

The Bhattadipika authority in Mimamsd has the following 
exposition on the subject ; 


tfrwwwfqr d cr^r i srwifq ^ 
ftpre itct i qrsrgfretf g 

ft d*r 

f $ldT^Fdl4 I d ftdlddT I * * * 


“ Even a Sdrvabliauma sovereign has no proprietary right 
in it (Mahd-prithivi = Great Land). For even conquest pro¬ 
duces jjroprietary right only in the personal property, house, 
fields, etc., of the enemy. In the Mahd-prithivi (Great Land) 
however, as the right is only of government what is acquired 
by conquest is merely government which is limited to protec¬ 
tion and growth of the country and eradication of evil (there¬ 
from) and for that purpose to the realization of taxes from 
cultivators and of lines from offenders. In the land there arises 

no right of any other kind .House, fields, etc., acquired by 

purchase and the like, may however become a subject of gift.” 

Katyayana, the lawyer, deals with the subject in these 
words 16 :— 


15 Bhattadipika on Purvamlmdmsa Darsana (Mysore ed.), II. 317. 
1(5 dJRJTdd:, 

dd^w ft «T3r*n*T 3irgqT*rr-q*hr 3 11 

<ri%sm%RR. i 

iprrgwwifran. n ?t% i 

ami^: I VST, vp: ^TTifl I •T 

^rttfr 1 3T^«n, *jR^rrwrt*n% i ^rt, smoMT^ i ?f rwrciRift., jj- 
fawrrer?«rra: i jcttrr, vw %<r: i srrg^rar i 

— V.M,R,N, 9 p. 271. 
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“ When the king is called the svamin (master) of the 
land and in no case of any other wealth, he only becomes 
entitled to receive the one-sixth share of the produce 
| from it, not (that he is master) in any other way. The 
j master-ship which is connected with him is on account of 
i population thereof by living beings and is the one-sixth 
I share arising from their acts whether good or bad.” 

Uritramisra commenting on this says :— 

Its meaning is (this) : king is called the srdrnin of 
land, not of other wealth connected with land. 1 Not in 
any other way ’is (laid down) as there is want of master¬ 
ship in land. ‘Living beings’ aie these having life - 
4 population thereof ’ is the habitation of the land ,* master¬ 
ship that is mastership of the king. Hence he can only 
receive one-sixth from their acts.” 

This is the traditional view cf the law ; this is the view of 
the Mimdmsa whose verdict in Hindu Law 
The view of law and is final. This is in complete agreement 
with constitutional with the view of the costitutional writers 
t,leor f who have decided that the king is a mere 

servant getting his wages in taxes. The 
servant cannot claim as his the very property, to guard which 
he is appointed and for guarding which he gets his salary* 
This unanimous view of law and constitution on king’s position 
was not confined to books. It was the common and accepted 
opinion in the country—so common and accepted that it had 
j {ltaJca become current coin even in the domain of 

folk-lore. The JdtaTca , which we shall 
quote verbatim below in the next chapter, says (and there 
it is the speech of a king), that the Icing's authority is limited 
to magisterial duty, that he had nothing more than that, and that 
he is not the owner of the kingdom . It is further corroborated by 
the coronation ceremonial which is the very basis of Hindu 

and coronation rites Ki "g shi P and which I have already analys. 

ed for the reader. There is not even an 
atom of suggestion in that chain of formulae and symbolisms, 
to imagine kingly proprietorship in the land of the realm. The 
idea is altogether foreign to the whole system. 
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Gupta title-deeds inscribed on copper plates and registered 

T . . at the District Officer’s office, whose seals 

Inscriptions 

they bear, clearly prove private ownership. 
In certain cases the king got only the one-sixth ‘ share ’ 17 
as in any other sale ( e.g of moveables). 

In the face of all this we have in the repeat'd editions 
of popular text-books like Dr. Vincent; 

Indiamsts’ present- Smith’s Eany History of India confidently 
ation of the Native y ' J 

Law’on the subject stated:—“ The natir . law oj India has 

always recognised agricultural land as 

being crown property." 

“ The native law of India'* as laid down by its own 
lawyers of unquestioned and unquestionable authority is the 
other way. It may be the native law of any other land ; it is 
certainly not the native law of India. It is not fair that a popular 
text-book should embody such a prejudiced and umvari ant able 
vkwv dogmatically asserted, and asserted without taking the 
slightest notice of competent discussions on the subject. Wilks 
in his History of Mysore published as early as 1809 has exhaus¬ 
tively dealt with the subject on materials which wtre accessible 
to him 18 and which are accessible to Dr. Vincent Smith. Wilks 
shows that no foundation exists for attributing the feudal 
theory to Hindu Law. In the Introduction to Hindu Polity 
the constitutional view of Hindu literaluie was pointed out. 
Professors Macdonell and Keith who cannot be accused of any 
sympathy to matters of Indian history have had to admit in 
their Vedic Index 19 on a survey of all the arguments and materials 
for the feudal theory that “ the evidence is however inadequate 
to prove what is sought • that the Greek observers are contra¬ 
dictory on the point; that the evidence adduced from the 
Vedic literature, and the Manava-Dharma-&astra and the 

17 Indian Antiquary , 1910, pp. 199-204 (Plates B and C). Plate 
A is a conveyance by the Municipal Corporation of a piece of land 
in towm. The vendors are the president and the assembly (called 
Prakritis just as in Amara , p. 240 above). In this case the Emperor 
received “ the legal one-sixth share ” ( dharma-shad-bhaga , Plate A,. 
Indian Antiquary , 1910, p. 195). 

18 Vol. I, Chapter V, pp. 65-138. 

19 Vol. II, pp. 214-15. 
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31ahdbhdrata does not prove the theory; that the evidence so 
far as it goes of other Aryan peoples does not support the theory 
of original kingly ownership. Such ownership did not exist 
so far as can be seen in Anglo-Saxon times, nor in Homeric 
Greece, nor at Pome.” The learned authors, however, pass 
by Jaimini, totally ignoring him, although they go to South 
Africa to find analogy for Yedic India. 20 

While in the second edition (p. 129) no authority was 
suggested by Hr. Vincent Smith, in the 
Comm“f!ioka edition' (1914, p. 131 «.) from the 

translation of the Artha-Sdstra , Bk. II> 
Gli. 24 (p. 144), he has quoted a passage given by the trans¬ 
lator. ‘ Those who are well versed in the fSiistras admit that 
the king is the owner of both land and water, and that the 
people can exercise their right of ownership over all other 
things excepting these two.’ The passage purports to be the 
translation of a couplet of far-reaching political significance” 
quoted by a commentator of the Artha-tfastra. I have 
obtained a cojjy of the manuscript of the commentary which 
is at the Oriental Government Library, JVladras, made under 
the supervision of the Librarian through the kind agency of 
Prof. Krishna Swami Aiyangar. The original couplet reads as 
follows :— 

A mere reading of this sloka will satisfy those who are 
familiar with Hindu Law that the translation is not wliat the 
.sloka says. The natural, unforced meaning of the sloka is : 
“The king is the protector (juiti), according to the opinion of 
the learned in the Siistras, of the bhumi (land) and water. 
Excepting these two whatever wealth there may be, his family 
members have sameness of right therein.” 

20 Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index , Vol. II, pp. 214-15. 
The authors also say, “ It is not denied that gradually the king came 
to be vaguely conceived—as the English king still is—as lord of all 
the land in a proprietorial sense.” The authority for this statement 
is nil, except ‘ as the English king still is which is the basis, the 
original sin, of the theory. The relic of the theory still lingers 
vaguely. 
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In effect it is the theory of the Mlmdmsa, and the law and 
constitution retold. It is retold in connexion with the rights 
of the family of a ruler. A kingdom is not partible, because 
according to the Sastras it is not the property of the king. 
As the Sastrakaras^ have said “ bhumi ‘ with seats of water ’ 
upon it belongs to the king, only inasmuch as h i has to protect 
it and no more” He is only its Protector. Hence of his 
family members (kutumbindm) there no copercenary therein.. 
As protector lie takes taxes, and as he is the protector of 
the bhumi 1 with seats of water ' on it, he is entitled to derive 
taxes both from hmd and water. His family members have 
nothing to do with these taxes or with the sources of these 
taxes. 

To attribute the sense of the translation cited to the 
gloka is wholly indefensible and unjust. And to attribute 
the sense to the commentator of the Artha-Sastra is to attribute 
madness to a Hindu writer of Hindu times. Any one in whose 
veins ran the culture and tradition of ‘ the Sastras 
could never mean in sound mind what has been fathered on_ 
tlie author of the Sloka. 21 


21 His name and date are not known. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

Position of the Hindu King 

To recapitulate the position of the Hindu king. The 
king had liis civil list defined which was 
niiLlb called his ‘salary ’ and which had to he 

fixed with reference to the income of the State and the posi¬ 
tion of the Monarch and Country . 1 The whole revenue was 
not his salary. Salaries of the Queen and junior queens, of 
Queen Dowager and Princes and other members of the royal 
family were also fixed. 

He had no jurisdiction oven* individual subjects. He was 
Tr called master; but it w 7 as settled law 

no subject which people knew like the daily appear¬ 

ance of the sun that he was master of no 
subject except a criminal. The JataTca which does not deal in 
philosophy or ideals but facts of every-day life, puts it in these 
words in reply to the demand of a beautiful wife who was 
desirous of absolute mastery over subjects:— 

“ My good lady, to me the inhabitants of the whole realm 
are no bodies ; I am not their master (i.e., they are their own 
masters). I am master only of those who offend against the 
rulers’ (laws) and do what is unlawful. For this reason, I 
am unable to give you mastery and rule over the whole 
realm . 1 ' 2 


1 Artha-Sastra, Bk. V. Ch. 2 ; 91 (p. 245)— 

I ^ Wt I -V./*.— The term bhritya includes 

the king. 

I (p. 246). 

2 The Jatuka , Vol. I, p. 90S— 

h raw tnw Hit hiwhj % 
ararN fwswhi? wfirar m ?fjwr hitwh h w ggj 

The king had evidently a palace jurisdiction of superior nature 
f 1 (it'nun = full control') “ for the sake of convenience **. 
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With this defined position, shackled with the checks and 
. limitations we have noticed, subjugated 

m8 aTervamfc° nally under the great constitutional power of 
the Paura-Jdnapada , with a conscience 
trained to be prone to listen to the public voice, his position 
really was that of the Servant of State, or rather as our fore¬ 
fathers put it mercilessly, of a drudging 4 slave ’ (dasya). 
The epic exhibits as an ideal that a king should even give up 
his dear wife if asked to do so by his subjects : a popular and 
somewhat crude way of expressing the king's position, but all 
the same enshrining the radical demand of Hindu constitution 
from its king to sink his individuality into his office. With 
such principles the king was virtually a constitutional slave. 
Even the Hindu Hobbes, the great monarchist Kautilya, 
would not allow the king to have personal likes or dislikes. 
“A king has no personal likes : it is the likes of the subjects 
{that should be followed by him). 5,3 


This lofty sense of sacrifice made the constitutional slave 
„ . into the moral master: that ‘ one man 

Morally master 

who rules over numerous wise and brave 
men’. He was born, as says the Mahdbhdrata , for the sake 
of others, “like the horse or the goat *\ Hindu kingship is 
the highest ideal of sacrifice on the part of the individual 
whose privilege it was to be the king of the Hindus. 


His utility was very great. He saw to the transfer of 
ministers and ministry and was the 
v co-ordinating spirit in government. Pro¬ 

pelled by his high sense of sacrifice, high traditions and high 
position, morally he stood far higher than the ministers and 
rulers-ministers. If people found the actual governors bad, 
he still remained the centre of hope and reform and avoided 
■disruption . 4 Ministers came and went but the king remained.- 


3 Artha-Sastra, Bk. I, Oh. 19 ; 16 <p. 39)— 

5# TTsi: srsrrcra i 

snurfa# vw- srsiRf 3 fa# 11 

4 Ibid., Bk. VIII, Ch. 1 ; 127 (p. 320)— 

12 
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Even when he was powerless, lie was (as Kautilya puts it) the 
Symbol of State . 5 He was the standard of sovereignty to 
rally loyalty and hold the realm together. He was, in the 
words of Sukra, the root of the Tree of State : 

“ King is the root of the Tree of State ; the Ministry is 
its trunk, the military chiefs are branches, the army are the 
leaves of t he tree and the Subjects are its flowers, prosperity of 
the Country its fruits, and the whole Country the final seed.”* 

But for him the ministry would have tended to become an 
oligarchy, and the fruits and seeds for future fruits would have 
fallen in their hands and been misappropriated. 

Looking at his utility and at his life of superb sacrifice 7 ' 
the Hindu world well put its verdict in the mouth of Bliishma,. 
the representative of Hindu royalty in Hindu literature : 

* Of all dharmas (duties) rulership is the highest in society* 
for all times.’ 

5 Artha-Sdsfnu Bk. V, Cli. G ; 95 (p. 254)— I 

G Sukranitisdra , V. 12— 

sim: wrn: ^ i 

ssif: »jt%: jrafarar 

7 Mahdbhdrata, Santi-Parvan, Cli. LXIII. 29—(Kumb. ed. 20). 

i 

f^prourtf q'jftrTRf 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

Character of the Hindu Monarchy 

It would be evident from the above discussion of the 

0 . . . Mlmamsa, from the theory of taxation, 

^ from the coronation oath and other points 

noticed above that the State under Monarchy in the eyes of 
the Hindu was a Trust. The object of the trust is clearly 
stated in the Sruti text which had to be repeated at every 
•Coronation ; “ This State to Thee (is given) —Thou art the 
director, regulator, firm bearer (of this responsibility)— for (the 
good of) agriculture , for well-being, for j^ospcriiy, for growth 
<of the people), (that is) for success ” 1 

The Trust, the State, thus created was for the prosperity 
of the People. It is this underlying principle which has been 
expressed in later literature in so many forms, culminating 
in the fixed maxim that the king is the servant of the people 
getting his wages. If the object of the trust is not fulfilled, 
the trustee is “ to be shunned like a leaky ship on the sea ”. 2 

The telos of the Hindu monarchical state brings us to the 
great distinguishing feature of that state. The end of the 
state was to secure peace and prosperity of the people. 
Sacerdotal duties were never imposed upon the king. He was 
never a priest even in the Vedic age. By prosperity was 
meant, of course, the immediate material prosperity : the state 
was instituted for land-culture , icealth , etc. That prosperity, 
which was secured by a correct administration and justice, 
was regarded to bring about moral prosperity in its train as a 
corollary. 

1 The White Yajur-Veda , IX. 22— 

“ This is thy Sovereignty. Thou art the ruler, thou art con¬ 
troller, thou art firm and steadfast. 

“ Thee for land culture, thee for peace and quiet, thee for 
wealth, thee for increase of our substance.”—K. T. II. Griffith’s 
translation. 

2 Mahabharata , i Santi-Parvan , L#VII. 43. 
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Again, the Hindu Monarchical State was essentially 
-iQf 11 civil state. Standing armies appear as 

ivi a c early as the sixtli century B.O. and prob¬ 

ably had existed before it for some centuries. At times 
very large armies, three quarters of a million strong, 
were maintained. 3 But the State never lapsed into a military 
polity. The governors of the provinces were civil officers.. 
All the known orders in inscriptions are addressed to 
civil functionaries. The Commander-in-Cliief and all other* 
military chiefs were appointed by the Council of State where* 
the Commander-in-Chief had no place. We do not find the 
army making and unmaking kings. All the traditions of 
depositions,— e.g. y that of Ndga-DarsaJca , of PdlaJca or of the 
early Vena , relate dethronements brought about by the* 
Citizens of the Capital and other constituents of the civil 
population, not by the army. The king among his several 
titles— Narapati (Protector of the People), Bhupati (Protector 
of the Country), Bhattdraka (Lord), Great King and others— 
lias not got an epithet indicating an official military character r 
although his personal heroism is often extolled. He as the 
head of the executive was undoubtedly the head of the army, 
and in practice he very often led the army and fought, but 
that was a personal matter. There is no theory which gives 
him a military halo. He was not the generalissimo of the army 
by inherent right; that office was quite distinct from that of 
kingship from Vedic times (pp* 200-203 above). 

Likewise, war was to be avoided as far as it was possible, 
and especially so, for conquest. This was more or less a settled 
principle of Hindu polities. 4 Militarism as a feature is every¬ 
where absent. 

On the other hand the most pronounced feature of the 
Hindu monarchy, as we have seen, was the paramount position 
of law in the polity. We have also noticed the prominent 
reference to law" in the coronation oath of the 3fahabhdrata~ 


3 E.g., in the time of Chandragupta Maurya. 

4 Manu, VII. 199 ; Mahdbharata , 69. 23 : “ Brihaspati has laid 
down that a wise king should always avoid war for acquisition of 
territory.” 
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The civil character of the Hindu monarchy is reflected in the 
stress laid on law. 


Laws of war and conquest were incorporated into the Civil 
y Law as one of its limbs. So much so that 

^ponquest^and^Sense question of conquest was often discus¬ 

sed from the point of view of municipal 
law, the standard being the standard of the morality of law* 
If a state was conquered its government was to be re-entrusted 
into the hands of the old ruling house. This was what the 
Manava Dharma-fiastra 1 * laid down after an experience of a 
nearly all-India, one-king empire, extending 4 from sea to sea r 
from Madras to the Hindu Kush. It was based on the analogy 
of the legal theory of ‘ legitimacy It was not a mere theory 
which was once preached as a pious opinion and then forgotten* 
. It was largely followed from the fourth to the tenth century 
A.C. In the Allahabad pillar inscrijdion of the great conqueror 
Samudra Gupta of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty we find the 
same principle acted upon. Kalidasa records the same 
practice. The earliest Muhammadan writer (851 A.C.) bears 
witness to it. “ The wars they wage with the neighbouring 
princes are not usually undertaken with a view to possess 
themselves with the adjoining dominions... .When a prince 
makes himself master of some kingdom, he confers the govern¬ 
ment upon some person of the royal family ” [Account of the 
merchant Sulaiman recorded by Abu Zaid , trans. (1718) by the 
Abbd Renaudot]. In the age of Hindu Rationalism which 
formed the palmiest days of Hindu history, the theory existed 
in the form noticed by the Greek writers with regard to Hindu 
attitude to foreign politics. Arrian drawing upon Megasthenes 
records in his Indiha (IX) : 


“ Sense of justice , they (Hindus) say , prevented any Indian 
king from attempting conquest beyond the limits of India .” 

Only such a theory w r ould explain the great fact that 
although Chandragupta’s was “ the mightiest throne thenv 
existing in the world ” (Rhys Davids) and so it remained 
under his two successors, and that although the Maurya 
emperors found their next-door neighbour, the Seleucid 


5 Manu, VII. 202. Other Law-Codes reiterate the same principle. 
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empire, weak and crumbling, yet no inclination was exhibited 
to go beyond the Hindu Kush, the natural frontier of the 
India of those days. 

To this civil and legal character of Hindu Polity, the 
sociological historian, I venture to think, 
L°ngej_ity a RcbuU ° f would ma i n jy asC ribe the extraordinary 

' longevity of the Hindu State (p. 366 

below), and the absence of a deadly conflict between the 
People and the Crown. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 


Imperial Systems 


The Aitareya Brdhmana places after the republican group 


Adhipatya and 
Sdrvabhanma 


of states the monarchical group which 
consists of these varieties : (1) Monarchy, 1 


(2) Great (or High) Monarchy ( Mahd - 
rajya), (3) Over-Lordship ( Adhipatya)^ and (4) Pan-Country- 
Sovereignty 2 ( Sarvabhauma ). 


The High Monarchy is not defined. But the word mahd- 
(maliat) connotes relativity, e.g ., superiority between States of 
the same kind. Maha-rdjya probably meant a large monarchy, 
larger than its neighbours, with certain constitutional features- 
at present not known. Adhipatya in its technical sense 
evidently signifies an over-lordship embracing protected states f 
the Brdhmana after the mention of the Adhipatya has “ May I 
be ( sovereign ) enveloping neighbours ”. 3 Adhipatya thus seems ta 
mean an imperial system in which suzerainty or 4 over-protec¬ 
tion ’ (Adhipatya) on states outside its frontiers was exercised 
by the dominant state. Kharavela who had taken the conse¬ 
cration of Mahdrdjya , was described obviously in consequence 
of his conquests and Iiajasuya , as Adhij)ati and ChalcravartinA 


1 The Rajya is qualified with Pdrameshthya , apparently to dis¬ 
tinguish it as the rajya, the rajya superior, i.e., monarchy “ 

’IHRTT It is also possible that Pdra¬ 

meshthya was some sort of distinct monarchical constitution ( cf m 
^FSTR - c THTT% ? i THfCTfb Aitareya Brdhmana , VIII. 12). 

I remember having seen a passage in the Mahabharata where some 
king is styled Parameshthin. The rare Svavasya (VIII. 12) if 
technical, was probably a reminiscence of the discredited * autocracy * 
which the oath in the Mahabharata specifically excludes from Hindu 
kingship. 

2 Aitareya Brdhmana , VIII. 15— 

8 Ibid., I 

4 Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S., III. 434, 459 ; IV. 376, 396 ; Ep. Ind. r 
XX. 71. 
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The wish to be a Sdrvabhauma is expressed to become “ (the 
sole) monarch of the land up to its (natural) frontiers , up to the 
sea , over all human beings ”. 6 This is a variety of large monarchy 
which is based on territory as opposed to nationality ( e.g 
Janarajya of the Satapatha Brahmana). It however claims 
the whole area (sarva-bhumi) within natural boundaries, the 
country with “natural frontiers”. The “natural frontiers” 
notion is expressed by Kautilya in his chdturanta sovereignty 
(‘ an empire up to the four limits ’) 6 and he defines it to be the 
imperial field as lying between Cape Comorin and the Himalayas, 
i.e ., the whole of India. 7 The ideal of one-king empire extending 
up to the seas probably arose in Magadha from where the 
field for conquest lay open up to the Bay of Bengal. Its non- 
Aryan population, unlike the Aryan Janas or nations of the 
T)oab, was no moral barrier to the Hindu imperialist. 

We have thus two main systems : one is the Suzerainty or 
Adhipatya system and the other is the Pan-Count ry Monarchy 
or the Sdrvabhauma. 8 The latter system was extended and 
applied even to the Aryan India by the kings of Magadha 
which shocked the principle of Janarajya . Hindu historians 
denounced the “one-king,” “one-umbrella” sovereignty of 
Maha-Vadma established over the ashes of the houses of 
Vedic antiquity 9 (see below). 


Sd >n t'djya Sy s t e m 


At the same time there was the system called the 8am- 
rajya. This was older than the Sdrva - 
bhauma and also probably the Adhipatya . 
This is the favourite of the Vedic literature. It is significant 
that the Aitereya Brahmana detaches it from the monarchical 
systems and treats it as distinct. What is still surprising is 
that the Brahmana places it at the head of the list of non- 
monarchieal systems. We can understand the reason if we 


5 Aitareya Brahmana , VIII. 15— 

* Artha-Sastra, III. 1. 58, p. 159. 

7 Ibid., IX. 1, p. 338. 

* The Sarvabhauma does not relate to the ‘ whole Earth See 
bhumi —-country (p. 350 above); Prithivi —country, ‘ deSa ’, according 
to Artha Sdstra, p. 338. 

9 See Purai}a Text (Pargiter), p. 25; Jayaswal, J.B.O.B.S., 
I. 111. 
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analyse the system. Samrajya indicates a ‘ 4 collection of 
states ” under one acknowledged super-state. In modern 
phraseology it was a Federal Imperil system. The federal 
character distinguished it from the 4 one-king ’ system. Ac¬ 
cording to the Aitareya Brahmana the rulers in the Prdchi 
(East) took the consecration of Sdmrdjya, i.c ., the Prdchi or 
Magadha had become the imperial seat. The jSukla Yajurveda 
(XV. 12) knows the system as prevalent in another part of 
India (West). Prdchi was under the house of Jarasandha, called 
in history, the Barhadrathas, aftei his ancestor Brihadrafha. 
The Mahabliarata says that the position of Samrdt was acquired 
by Jarasandha. Jarasandha was the President, or Samrdt of 
the Federal Organisation and Sisupala, king of the Chedis r 
was the common generalissimo. In this detail we detect an 
inter-state basis of originally free nature. In the first book of 
the Mahabliarata we actually find a free election of an emperor 
by a collection of kings and his consecration to that position. 1 * 
The datum of the Bablid-Parvan also implies that the system 
had been introduced by the rulers for self-protect ion, 11 but 
that Jarasandha had abused it and reduced other sovereigns to 
slavery. 

In view of our interpretation we can easily imagine how a 
shntll king like Janaka of Vi deli a had obtained the position of 
Samrat. 12 Any outstanding personality could be elected leader 
of the organisation. It seems that owing to the character of 
the organisation the Altereya Brahmana classed it with the 
popular constitutions. 

The system which won the day in the post-Brihadratha 15 
period was the Sarvabhauma . The system 
Later ii^tory °f began to take shape about 700 B.C. when 

Imperialism the national states began to give way _ 

(page 238 above). The old dynasties, come 
down from Vedic times, began to dwindle. In the next century r 
large, non-national monarchies greatly developed. There were 
about three of these. One, but not yet the foremost, had its. 

10 Sabhd-Parvan, Ch. XIX. 

11 Cf. Adi-Parvan, Ch. 100. 7. 

12 See ante p. 189, n. 3 ; Satapatha Brahmana , XI. 3. 1. 2. 

13 C. 700 B.C. {J.B.O.R.S., IV, p. 26). 
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♦seat in Magadha, another in KosaJa and the third in Avanti. 14 
■Competition follows between the three and Magadha finally 
wins under Nanda-Vardliana. 15 A permanent Sdrvabhauma is 
set up about 450 B.C. A century later, the old traditional 
houses are finally wiped off the tablet of history by the 6udra 
Emperor of Magadha (p. 359 above). Literally a ‘one-umbrella* 
empire covering the whol eo fNorthen India except the Punjab 
was erected : Hindu historians marked it as the beginning of 
a New Period. 

In 600-450 B.C. people began, as it were, to question 
“Why should the old dynasties be allowed to live on P’ And 
the two first cases of usurpation were enacted—in Avanti and 
in Magadha. A political thinker actually formulated a theory 
of usurpation against degenerate houses. 16 The old dynasties 
seem to have outlived themselves and ceased to perform their 
function. 

This type of Hindu Imperialism was also known as 
7 “ C hakravartin-sysieni ”. It has refer- 

enee to the arena where the imperial wheel 
moved unobstructed'. The basic idea again is territory. In 
the place of the old k up-to-ocean ’ limit it substituted a new 
definition—from Cape Comorin to Kashmir. 17 The Chakra- 
vartin ideal had been in the air certainly as early as 570 B.C. 
and presumably earlier. The Buddha took it from the phraseo¬ 
logy of politics and proclaimed the foundation of the Empire of 

14 First under the Vltihotras and then the Pradyotas. 

15 Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S ., I. 87. 107. 

16 Blmradvaja, quoted and refuted by Kautilya in Artha-Sastra, 
V. 6. 95, pp. 253-54. Kautilya points out the immorality, the fact 
that the ministers do really rule, and above all the great danger of 
punishment by the people. 

Bharadvaja was a ruthless writer. (Kanika was his personal 
name.) He preached, according to the Mahdbhdraia , in Western 
India, to a Sauvlra king. Govindaraja, Ramayana , Ayodhyd-Kanda, 
100. 39, calls his a ‘ crooked policy *. 

17 Arlha-Sastra, p. 338 : --^T: gfqsfr I 

4 Country is the whole land (i.e., 
India). In it from the Himalaya up to the Ocean—straight north, 
1000 yojanas in measure, is the Chakravartin- arena.* 
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his religion (Dharma-Chakra). ‘Conquest*, ‘Conquest’, ‘nothing 
but Conquest’, and to create oneness by that Conquest, was the 
breath of the eastern Hindus in 600—500 B.C. The Buddha 
claimed to be a Chakravartin-vmperoY and the Mahavira, another 
great teacher, claimed to be the Conqueror (Jina) of his time. As 
in the Moghul period the air was surcharged with the idea of 
founding Badshahis both in religion and in politics, so some 
two thousand years before people thought nothing but of 
unifying the continent by conquest in religion and in politics. 

The idea of unity was the only element therein which 
would find approval of the historian. Apart from that element, 
there was nothing in the system to commend itself to the 
experience of the country. The system meant development of 
a tremendous power, but it was a power attained under 
intoxication. The after-effect was sinking into exhaustion. 
It never became an approved system. The law-books and 
political thinkers went back to the ideals of the Federal System 
and the Adhij)atya. They preached that individual states had 
a right to live. 18 


. The great feature of the Magadha Imperialism was its: 
w Centralization centralization. Justice had become royal, 

even law tended to be royal. 19 The village 
came under the royal officer. All ships were owned and let 
by the state. Virtues alone did not come under the focus of 
the Crown ; also vices were brought under the imperial vigil¬ 
ance. Prostitutes were placed under a royal department, 
gambling was centralised in government buildings or buildings 
licensed by government, hotels and wine shops were put under 
an imperial department. Mines were monopolised, or to 
quote the old phrase, brought ‘ under one outlet ’ ( eJcamnklia ). 
Some of these measures were beneficial, others injurious. 


Centralization was against the genius of the race. The 
Buddha founded his empire, but the machinery of that empire 
was self-government, and it flourished. On the other hand 


18 Vishnu , III. 47-48, " <H5*RTHT 3 \ 

^ Sec also Manu , VII. 202. 

18 Artha-Sastra, p. 150. | 
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under the Magadhan machinery, the soul of the country was 
chained round the imperial standard ; and it failed. 

The system which was tried next was a compromise. The 
Gupta system tolerated a few sub-states 
of compromise under it, but m reality it was neither 
a Federation nor the inferior type, the 
pure Adhipatya . In essentials it remained a large monarchy. 
A real federalism with something like equal treatment to other 
states remained to be revived. 

For our purposes of constitutional study the second 20 and 
the third 21 empires are but mere monarchies. The power of 
•constitutional bodies under them must have varied to some 
extent according to the periods of peace and war. In periods 
of war and stress they must have become somewhat weak and 
in periods of peace they would have grown powerful. The 
popular forms, at any rate, still lived. 


20 Of the Guptas. 

that under Ilarsha, the Maukliaris, and others. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

Revival of Hindu Polity 

The period after 700 A.C. is a period of darkness and 
disruption. Popular institutions decayed and Hindu tradi¬ 
tions dwindled. The causes, as observed above, are yet to 
be investigated. 

But when there was a Hindu revival in the time of 
&ivaji and the Sikhs, the Sikhs as a polity failed. They 
failed because they could not connect themselves with the 
Past. They followed a system which prevailed around them 
und established a polity of one-man’s rule; Guru Govinda 
wanted to remedy it but the attempt brought about ‘ no 
man’s rule It was the “ Padshahi ”, the Moghul form, in 
success and in defeat, in rise and in fall. But the movement 
in the Maratha country had a different history. There they 
looked into past history and drew up a constitution and found¬ 
ed a polity on materials that were easily available to them 
but the materials which connected them with the Past. They 
eonsulted t he Mahdblidrata and the Sukranlti and found that 
king should reign but not rule, that government should be 
vested in a Ministry of eight ministers. And they founded 
the Ashtapradhdna. 1 They searched out technical terms from 
political literature of the country and drew up a Rajakosa or 
Book of State Terms. Yet the system tried was only one 

Cause of Failure portion of Hindu polity, one half of the 
whole body. They had the Parishad but 
they had not the Paura-J dnapada. To their great credit it; 
must however be said that in modern times they were the 
first to realise that one man’s rule was not allowed by the 
wisdom and experience of their forefathers, that it was foreign- 
to the genius of their 6astras. Their limitations were the 
limitations of darkness and*ignorance about the constitutional 
history of the country, a darkness which we have not yet fully 
removed three centuries after. 


1 See ante p. 293, w. 30. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

Conclusion 

This is a brief survey, in fact too brief a survey, of 
a polity which had a free career of at least thirty centuries of 
history 1 —a career longer than that of all the politics known 
to history. Babylon probably lived a few centuries longer,, 
but unfortunately Babylon is no more. Against this we have 
India still existing, and in this respect China—another civil 
polity—is her only parallel. 

The test of a polity is its capacity to live and develop,, 
and its contribution to the culture and happiness of humanity. 
Hindu polity judged by this test will come out very success¬ 
fully. 

The constitutional progress made by the Hindu has prob¬ 
ably not been equalled, much less surpassed by any polity of 
antiquity. The great privilege of the Hindu at the same time 
is that he is not yet a fossil ; lie is still living with a determin¬ 
ation which a great historian (Duneker) has characterised as 
a tenacity which bends but does not break. The Golden Age 
of his polity lies not in the Past but. in the Puture. His modern 
history begins with the seventeenth century when Vaishnavism 
preached the equality of all men, when the &udra, the helot 
of the ancient. Hindu, preached shoulder to shoulder with the 
Brahmin (who welcomed and encouraged it), when the God of 
the Hindu was for the first time worshipped with hymns 
composed hy a Muhammadan, 2 when Bamadasa declared that 
man is free and he cannot bo subjected by force, 3 and when 

1 Coins have been found which Sir Alexander Cunningham, the 
most competent critic on Hindu numismatics, has placed about 
1000 B.C. The Puranas and Khar a vela’s inscription (JJi.OM.S., 
111. pp. 436—117 ; Ep . Ind., XX. 71) indicate the date of the Malta - 
bhdrala to have been c. 1425 B.C. Megasthenes, 310 B.C., found the 
Hindus counting 154 kings from the earliest times to Chandragupta. 

2 Rasa-klian’s Savaiyds have been chanted since then at the 
evening service in Vaislinava temples. Compare with this the view 
of Clialib who would bury the Hindu at Kaba and cremate the 
Muhammadan at Benares. 

3 i f ii Dasa-bodha, 1. 10 . 25 . 
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the Brahmin accepted the leadership of the 6udra in attempt¬ 
ing to found a State. 

The Reformation of the Hindu has come. But a force 
which is greater still is also coming. This is the pagan thought, 
the European manhood. What a coincidence that the race 
which evolved the greatest constitutional principles in anti¬ 
quity should be placed to-day in contact with the greatest 
constitutional polity of modern times. The contact: is electri¬ 
fying : it can either kill or rejuvenate the* Race. 4 Probabilities 
however are, as the historian thought, for the latter: 

4 ‘With this (tenacity) they (the Hindus) have retained 
a costly possession, that inclination towards the highest intel¬ 
lectual attainments which runs through their whole history. 
This treasure is still vigorous in the hearts of the best Indians, 
and appears the more certainly to promise a brighter future.”— 
Dunckcr, History of Antiquity (1852-57), IV. Cli. 10. 

Constitutional or social advancement is not- a monopoly 
of any particular race. I am not a believer in the cheap 
wisdom which preaches that political greatness is inherent in 
some peoples. It is a superstition which is as baseless as the 
Spanish superstition of the Blue Blood. There is no such 
thing as Blue Blood in political and constitutional evolution. 
Political and constitutional progress is a creation, of circum¬ 
stances and human forces. And even if such Blue Blood be 
a reality it is certainly present in the veins of the Hindu. 


4 There is much unthinking and unreasonable mortification at 
times witnessed at the thought of being “ conquered ”. But corn 
quest, is only a mode of receiving new thoughts and new life. What 
great modern community was not conquered ? The primitive state 
of England would have continued much longer but for the advent 
of the Danes and the Normans. Germany and Italy would have 
remained a European Rajputana or a Kathiawad but for the French 
and Austrian domination. India would have become an other Siam, 
Ceylon or Korea but for the Muhammadan incoming. 




APPENDIX A 

The Mahabharata on the 
Andhaka-V rishni-Samgha 

The Sdnti-Parvan in its Ch. 81 records a discussion on the 
affairs of the Andhaka-Vrishni league. It is called an ‘ ancient 
history ’, although it is put in the mouth of Bhlshma, a con¬ 
temporary. Krishna puts his difficulties as the Vrislini-leader 
before his friend Narada, and the latter gives his solution. 
The discussion is important as showing :— 

(a) that there were two political parties, in the joint 

Samgha or Federal Parliament , each of which tried 
to gain the upper hand in political matters ; 

(b) that there were sharp discussions in their parliament 

or council, and Krishna was attacked, and he attacked 
others in return, for Narada rebukes him for not 
having a tactful tongue ; 

(c) that at the time to which the history relates Babhru 

Ugrasena 1 and Krishna were the elected Presidents ; 

(d) that the republican leaders were mostly related to 

each other, and that Krishna was not equal to the 
influence or intrigue of his relatives. Aliuka on the 
side of the Vrishnis and Akrura on the side of the 
Andhakas seem to have led the Federal Diet. (These 
two, according to the Sabhd-Parvan , 2 had contracted 
a political marriage between their families.) 

I give below the text and translation of the discussion. 
W I) 

^ n ^ n 

srrg^r i 

u } u 

1 \ Mahdbhdshya on P.. IV. I. 114; Kielhorn, 
II, p. 114. 

2 Ch. XIV, 33-34. 
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*r % *?T§:q*TTwq qRq » 

gr% q % R$q ftnqqiw 11 v 11 

qmq^qqiqq *rrorqr q qRRqqsj; i 
srqqRfirsRR qRTRri qrqqwRfq q srir n 'a ii 
areqrqfipErar qr qq^TTcr f:qq *w i 
qTqr qqq owi qqr% fq<qqr u $ n 
q*S I%^T ^TT^JTpJ gqnq I 

W<q qq: Rgq: aiSRqrqFSRcr *TRq II v* I) 
3 R 2 f % g*rqmRrr q^qw gwqr: i 
TqW'cqrqq W^T qRqRqqsgWRT: || <s I) 
q*q q ^jpr q ^r wsrer ^g: i^rirq qq. t 
qqnq sqwtqRqqsat q q 11 ^ u 
worr qwgqqqRr i% g g^tR o-q: i 
q*q qTfq q or war f% g g*-WR qa: 11 ^ h 
* nsq T%aqjTiaq qqRfa qqigq i 
qq;*q qqqRRT iqarq^q ^rq?m u ^ <* n 
qqq T^qqrq^T qRqrqqq^qTq I 
qwr^RT q^fjqr ^rarqiqrcqq^aqT n n 
qRq ^qrq i 

3Tiqqr feiq-qT: ^T qw^TTVq-q^J q i 
qrg* 4 qf-a qr*qq ?q^ar qrq qrs-qq: it <\ 3 n 
^q^RWaTT gvqjTiq^ W^r Wfcqqr | 
3 T ^ 4 TST 5 RTqr aq fear qq-qqT: II V* II 
srqqarfq qiiqrqr q1*qT*TRrqT a sfq qr 1 
qic^i qmq^iqq-qq snaqrf^a^ II ^ I) 
^ag^wqTaf aq *rq-^q *rqrqqq. i 
q gq^aqrg qRcRrqfqq qqqi? x u ^ $ u 
q^rqqqqr ^q qr^g ^Tqq qwqq i 
^rrraqqqqrc^q ?qqr qrfq fqsTqq: u it 
qq r%wqq§rq i^qr q;q gg^qRR i 
qqRTq ®qqr qr wrqqRrr qr gq* 4 qq: u n 
3 RTTq%q ggqr ^qqft^qr I 

f^rg^sR wqr qftg^qrgg^q q 11 ii 

3 Another reading-qTqiqtqRTqT 
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sprrctf g?r w feqm? ^«rq; i 

^rqrgfi raff iRg^igg^ r n n 

RRf 

sm ra^r?f rcr mr%?riss^ffTffg i 
fsn^nragsrr ^ ffraffsfiffg n ^ % n 
firfRf ^jrawrcr r i 

RRT <# f^4 =TT% 5RRIRT *Rff[% '{ II 5» II 
^rn^rg^: ^feraRirar srrairffra: i 
Rffff giRifrc RgfJRRRr u *X u 

TRT 355 *TRJRfRlf§% RR I 
5*f STcffcT: l^T RR cffTcT II ~<'* 11 

VRtfgRRT: R^Rf R^gWSIR %RR I 
W R1 R'R RRRT>f4 RW^T^f 3R II VA II 
srr-qw fifsrifcrvRf RFRRRsq'RRfrR. 1 
RR 9 R SRRJRTRTfSR: Hi|rs^%g% n 11 
*r 4 RRRWtgw-T rttr^rr R?rr 1 
fraRwr^ra: Rnsrar ^1 rri ^5 11 ^ n 
rrrf r <=rr> r ?• %s?Ri[%%r iwr 1 
^i^gojfwr rrrr Rrar rrrrt R*rr 11 11 

RT*RIT: 3^RT RPR: Rt RRR^Rf: 

RRRRRr RfRifr rpbi r^^rr r 11 ?a 11 

Bliishma said :—In this connect ion (on relatives in politics) 
this old history is quoted—this dialogue between Vasudeva and 
the great sage Nfirada (2). 

Vasudeva said :— 

Harada, matters of State-counsel of vital importance can 
neither be made known to one who is not a friend, nor to a 
friend who is not an expert,.nor even to an expert if he is not 
of master mind (3). 

As I find the right friendship in thee on which I can depend, 
I want to speak something to thee, Narada. In view of thy 
all-embracing intelligence, I want to put a question to thee, 
the happy one ! (4). 
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Rulership (Aisvarya) it is called, but really it is slavery 
to relatives that I am performing. Although I am entitled 
to the half of the executive jyowers, I have only got to suffer 
bitter speeches (5). 

My heart between cruel words, O Divine Seer, is like the 
Arani (wood) which a man, desirous of producing fire, is twirling. 
If is consuming me every day (6). 

(Although) Samkarshana is always noted for strength 
and Gacla for princely qualities, and Pradhyurnna is even 
handsomer than me, still 1 am without a following, O 
Narada (7). 

Other Andhakas and Vrishnis indeed are endowed with 
great prosperity and might and are redoubtable. They are, 
Narada, always full of (political) energy (utthdna) (8). 

For him, in whose favour they are, there is everything. 
If they are not so, then one cannot exist. 

As regards Ahuka and Akrura, if they are in one’s favour 
there is no greater misery for that man. And if they are not 
in one’s favour, there is no greater misery for him either. I 
cannot elect the party of the either (9-10). 

I am between these two, Great Sage, like that mother of 
two gamblers (gambling against each other) who can neither 
desire the victory of the one nor the defeat of the other (11). 

Now, Narada, take into consideration my position and 
also the position of my relatives and tell me please what may 
be beneficial to both. I am distressed (12). 

Narada replied : 

(In a rejmblic) dangers are of two kinds, Krishna, the 
external ones and the internal ones, or, those which are created 
internally and those which arise from elsewhere (13). 

It is the internal difficulty which is present in this case. 
It is the result of (the members’) own acts. The following of 
Akrura the Bhoja, with all these families from (hope of) 
material gain, from caprice or from envy of bravery, 4 have 

4 Or, ‘ terrible speech ’ : See p. 193, foot-note. 
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transferred the political power (lit. ‘ rulersliip ’) obtained by 
them to some one else (14-15). 

The authority which has taken root already and which is 
fortified with the title of relatives 5 they cannot take back like 
vomited food. They can in no way take back government 
from Babhru Ugrasena for fear of disunion with a relative. 
And you especially cannot (help them), O Krishna (16-17). 

And if that is even done (Ugrasena is driven out of author¬ 
ity, i.e ., presidentship), by doing a bad (illegal) act, there would 
be fear of serious loss, waste, and there may be even a fear of 
destruction (18). 

Use then a weapon which is not made of steel, which 
is very mild and yet capable of piercing all hearts, 
sharpening that weapon again and again, rectify the tongues 
of relatives (19). 

Vasudeva said : 

What am I to understand, O Sage, by that weapon which 
is not made of steel and is mild, and sharpening which I have 
to employ in rectifying their tongue (20). 

Karada said : 

The weapon which is not made of steel is this : Kecogni- 
tion of merit in others and honouring them, mildness, straight¬ 
forwardness, toleration, and constant entertainment according 
to your capacity (21). 

Of relatives who are anxious to speak, words which are 
bitter and light you should not really mind and you should by 
your reply appease their mind, sentiments and tongue (22). 

Kone but a great man, one of master mind and commanding 
a following can successfully exert himself in carrying on 
high political responsibility (23). 

Every ox can bear upon him a heavy burden and carry it* 
on plain ground. It is only a noble and experienced animal 
that can carry a difficult burden through a difficult path (24). 

Destruction of Samghas (republics) lies in disunion. You 
are the leader of them, O KeSava. As the republic has got 

5 Adopted from Pratap Chandra Roy’s translation. 
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you (as president at present), act in the manner that the 
aamgha should not decline (25). 

[Nothing but tact and tolerance, nothing but control of 
one's personal tendencies, nothing but liberality, are the 
qualities which reside in the wise man for the successful leader¬ 
ship of a republic (26). 

Krishna, elevation of one's Party leads always to long 
life, glory and wealth. Act in a way that destruction may not 
befall the relatives (27). 

There is nothing, O Lord, in the matter of Future Policy 
and Present Policy as well as in the Policy of Hostility and in 
the Art of Invasion, in employing Foreign Policy, which is 
not known to you (28). 

(Prosperity of) all the Andliaka-Yrishnis, the Yadavas,. 
Kukuras, and Bliojas—with their people and rulers of people, a 
depend upon you, O you of long arms (29). 


G Is vara in the meaning of ‘ ruler ’ is a techincal term, e.g . 
Mahabhdshya on P., VI. 1. 2, Kiolliorn, III, p. 7, ‘ STF^PHTlcT I 

sfRRFdtrirfcr * \ 

Cf. ibul., II. 305. See also Gautama-Dh. S. 9 IX. 63 • J . I 510 
issariya ‘ sovereignty’. * 
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List of Indian Republics discussed in Part I 

1. Agra-£reni (Agsinse) 

2. Ambhashtha (Ambastanoi, Sambastai) 

3. Andliaka 

4. Andhra 

5. Aratfca, Arishta (Adrestai) 

6. Audumbara 

7. Avanti (Dvairajya) 

8 . Abliira 

9. Arjunayana 

10. Bhagala 

11. Bliarga 

12. Bhoja 

13. Brahma-guiita 

14. Brahmanaka (Janapada) (Brachmanoi) 

15. Buli. 

16. Chikkali Nikaya 

17. Daks hi n -Mall as 

18. Damani 

19. Dandaki 

20. Gandhara 

21. Glauehukayanaka (Glaukanikoi, Glausai) 

22. Gopalava 

23. Jalmani 

24. Janaki 

25. Kaka 

26. Kamboja 

27. Karpata (Kharaparika) 

28. Katlia (Kathaians) 

29. Kcralaputa 
3 0. Kau nd i bri sa 

3 L. Kaundaparatha 

32. Kaushtaki 

33. Koliya 

34. Kshattriya (Katliroi) 

35. Kshudraka (Oxydrakai) 

36. Knkura 
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37. Kuninda 

38. Kuril 

39. Uchohavi 

40. Madra 

41. Maharaja (Janapada) 

42. Malava 

43. Malla 

44. Maundi Kikiiya 

45. Moriya 

46. Muchukarna (Mousikani) 

47. Kabhaka and Kabha Pankti 

48. Kepal Ilvairajya 

49. Kysa (Akoubhi) 

50. Parfiva 

51. Patala 

52. Paiichala 

53. Pitinika 
51. Prarjuna 

55. Prasthala (Prcshti) 

56. Pul in da 

57. Pushyamitra 

58. Pajanya (Janapada) 

59. Paslitrika 

60. Sat vat 

61. Silky a 

62. Salahkayana 

63. S.xnakanlka 
61. Satiyaputa 

65. Say and a 

66. Sapindl-nikaya 

67. Saubhuti (° ta) (Sophytes) 

68. Sibi (Janapada) (Siboi); (Madliyamikeya) 

69. Surashtra 

70. Sudra (Sudrayana = Sodrai) 

71. Trigartas 

72. Utlara-kuru 

73. (Jf.tara-madra 

74. Pisa va-Sahketa 

75. Vasati (Ossadioi) 

7 6. V amarat ha 
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77. Yideha 

78. Vriji 

79. Vrika 

80. Vrishni 
■81. Yaudheya 
82. Yona. 
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Additional Notes on Part I (1924) 

P. 4— Artha-Sastra (Kautiliya) —Its authorship and date. 

Recently the controversy about the date of this work ha& 
revived. Dr. Jolly (Artha-j§ astro, of Kautilya , Lahore, 1923*. 
Intro, pp. 1-47) has pronounced the work to be a piece of 
forgery of about the third century A.C. (pp. 43, 47): ‘ we might 
abide by the third cent ury as the probable date of the A.,’ the 
real author was a theoretician ’ and Kautilya himself a 4 fabu¬ 
lous minister * (p. 47). 

(i) Authorship 

To take up the latter thesis first, Jolly’s arguments are r. 

(a) 4 the traditional accounts of K. do not refer to K. in 

the capacity of a teacher or author of literary 
compositions,’ 

(b) 4 nor is his name ever mentioned by Megastlienes,* 

(c) 4 nor does the latter writer’s description of India 

bear out the theory that he was a contemporary 
of K.’ 

(d) 4 Patanjali in his Mahabhdshya refers to the Mauryas 

and to the sabha of Chandragupta, he is silent 
about K. ’ 

(e) 4 K. is a mere nickname denoting falsehood or hypo- 

erysy, which could hardly have been devised by 
the renowned minister of Chandragupta himself,’ 

(/) 4 nor does the character of the work stamp it the 
production of a statesman, filled as it is with 
pedantic classification and puerile distinctions, like 
all the Sastras composed by Pandits. 

Jolly’s Conclusion .— 

44 The real author ” therefore 44 was a theoretician, 
no statesman but perhaps an official in a state of medium 
size” (p. 47). ‘The ascription of the work to K. or 
Chanakya was entirely due to the myths current re¬ 
garding that fabulous minister who was looked upon as 
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the master and creator of the art of polity and as the 
author of all the floating wisdom on the subject of 
Niti ’ (p. 47). 

Argument (a) is contradicted by the latter portion of the 
conclusion, admitting that K. is traditionally regarded as 
the author, * etc. Such tradition in literature does exist, e.g., 
Jaina—‘ Kocjilliyam a false Sastra ’ in the Nandi-Sutra cited 
by Dr. Shama Sastry, A.&. (1909;, Upodghdta , IX, and Sans¬ 
krit— Pancha-tantra, Kamandaica, Dandin (‘revered teacher’) 
Medatithi, etc. 

Argument ( b) is disposed off by the simple answer : where 
is the book written by Megasthenes ? Find that first, as we 
cannot build a hypothesis on a book not yet found. 

Argument (c) evidently refers to a theory started on the 
supposition that K. knows no large empire but only a small 
kingdom, as he has the mandala or pralcriti theory of neighbours 
and records the existence of republics and a policy towards 
them. The supposition is contradicted by fact: K. says that 
the Imperial tract (Chakravarti-ksehtra) 1 lies between the 
Himalayas and the Ocean, nine 2 thousand yojanas in the 
straight line (as the crow flies). It is hardly possible to imagine 
a state without neighbours, a policy towards neighbours will 
have to be postulated by any statesman however large his 
empire may be. Then we know that there were a number of 
neighbours in the South who were reduced in the next 
reign— i.e., of Bindusara. 3 When Chandragupta took the 
north-western provinces from the Greeks, it does not 
ollow that he took the land without its rulers, republics 
generally, who were existing under the system of Alexander. 
The Sangha-vritta lays down a policy towards the republics 
which it assumes to be under the king’s sphere of influence, 
be they in (1) the Punjab, (2) Afghanistan (Kamboja), (3) 
Western India, or (4) North Bihar. There were therein parties 
i n favour of the suzerain and parties against him ( A . $.). He 
was to sow the seed of dissension, patronize some, instal or 

1 IX. 1, p. 338. 

Sankararya’s reading, KNS., I. 39. 

3 II. 81. 
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depose one of the leaders (p. 376). Now we know that in no 
other than the early Maurya time Afghanistan, the Punjab r 
Western India and North Bihar at one and the same time were 
under the sphere of one Indian king. The fact that K. hardly 
tolerates sub-kings is one which is only compatible with 
the Maurya times. Under the 6uhgas the imperial policy 
changes ; it becomes largely feudal (see the local rajas in the- 
inscriptions and on coins). 

Argument (d) Patanjali, it is true, does not refer to 
Kautilya. But Jolly ought to have shown any sutra of 
Panini or a Vartika of Kilty ay ana or a comment of Patanjali 
which could be the occasion of a mention of Kautilya. If 
Patanjali does not mention Bindusara, Asoka, Radhagupta 
or the Buddha ; is that a reason to hold that they did not 
live ? Patanjali was not writing history. 

Argument (e) Names are not devised by the bearers : 
they are given by parents. It is difficult to get rid of 
names, and no sensible man cares to change an awkward 
name, c.g ., Sunahscpha, Pisuna , Fox. As it has been repeatedly 
pointed out, 4 Kautilya was a gotra name coming down from 
generations. The forefather who bore the name Kutila or 
Kan till 4 is answerable to Dr. Jolly and not Kautilya 
Vishnugupta. Chdnalcya (the name derived from the father 
according to Hindu literature 4 ) is mentioned in a painted 
inscription in the Bijayagadh cave (Mirzapur) in Gupta script 
of the fourth century A.C., a photograj)h of which has been 
brought by Rai Saheb M. Ghosh, Curator, Patna Museum. 
It reads Clidnakya-rosliah . 

Argument (/) If all the Sastras composed by Pandits have 
puerile distinctions and pedantic divisions, it is a literary fault 
of Kautilya’s country • he could not escape the traditional 
mannerism in letters. The style of a certain European country 
is heavy and pedantically detailed in the eyes of other 
Europeans. That style, be the author a college professor or 
a statesman lecturing on statecraft, cannot be avoided by 
the native. To me, the details and theories of the A.&. are 
such that no theoretical writer, i.e ., the contemptible ‘Pandit* 


4 J.B.O.Ii.S ., II. 97-80, n. 
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could have written it. This is in fact admitted by Jolly 
when he says that the writer was probably an official know¬ 
ing administration. The admission itself contradicts the 
* Parnjit ’ ‘ theoretician * theory. ‘ The A. deals with internal 
and external policy and may be designated as an ancient 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, as a manual of political economy 
and polity’ (Jolly, 1-2). Again, ‘the general tendency of 
the A. is thoroughly realistic and worldly ’ (Jolly, p. 3). 
The onus on Dr. Jolly is very heavy to prove that the author 
is some one other than the named and acknowledged (e.g. r 
by Sankararya, Bana, Band in, Kamundaka and others) author 
of the work. Forgery is to be proved, not merely asserted, 
and proved by the party alleging it. It is for the reader to 
see if Dr. Jolly has discharged that onus. In my opinion he 
has not. 

(ii) Date 

Now let us take the theory of date. 

One has to agree when Dr. Jolly, very rightly, says that 
there is a rare unity of plan and structure pervading the whole 
work (p. 5). The device beginning with contents and ending 
with the notes on the system of the work which unilies the 
whole work, and the cross references in the body of the work 
leave no doubt that the whole work is by one and the same 
author. There is also common ground when he shows that 
the book as we have it (I may add, but for faulty readings and 
copyist’s mistakes) is the same which existed about 400 A.C. 
(pp. 8, 9 and 12). Thirty quotations in the TantraTchydyilcd 
and citations in later books prove it. Thus the question in 
controversy is reduced to this, when was the AS. written be¬ 
tween 300 B.C. and 400 A.C. This limit is further narrowed 
down by Jolly’s view, rightly held, that Vatsayana had before 
him the A .while writing the 8. and he takes the time of the 
K.8. to be the “ fourth century or so,” and consequently places 
the A.&., in the third century A.C. (pp. 29, 43). 

Arguments for the third century A.C. Date 

Arguments of Jolly for the third century date are : 

1. That both Kautilya and Bliasa have a verse 5PCTT 
etc.) in common and K. takes it as a quotation, hence he 
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must have borrowed it from Bliasa whose date is third 
century A.C. (p. 10). 

2. That K. and Yajnavalkya agree in their laws ; that 
K. therefore converts Y’s laws into sutras (p. 17), and Y s 
date is the same, i.e ., third century A.C. (p. 47). 

3. That the Mahdbhdshya nowhere mentions the A. 

4. That the liajadharma in the Mahdbhdrata and the 
I) karma Sutras are in an embryonic condition as compared 
with the A.’s detailed provisions and advanced condition of 
life (p. 30). 

5. That the A. knows the Puranas. 

0. That one of the Kamasastra sections, Ihe Vaisika, is 
mentioned by K. (p. 32). 

7. That the A. knows technical terms of Sanskrit grammar 
and is acquainted with Ashtadliyayl (p. 32). 

8. That astrology and divination are known to it and 
t wo plantes are mentioned by name in it. 

9. That it knows a book on metallurgy called Sulba- 
dhatu Sdslra (on copper, p. 33). 

10. That it knows many technical treatises, e.g ., on 
mining, architecture, finance, jewels, alchemy, etc. “ His work 
is the outcome of a long period of literary activity in the field 
of polity rather than the jjroduction of a creative genius— 
another reason for not fixing its age-limit too high * (p. 33). 

11. That “ the minister (R.) in the Mudra-Raksliasa is 
probably a myth, why should not K. be mythical as well ” 
<p. 34). The Greeks do not mention him. The rise of a new 
dynasty might have 4 given a start to the invention of myths’ 
(p. 34). 

12. That K. refers to alchemy which was ‘ a late growth 
on the tree of Indian science ’ (p. 34). 

13. That K. mentions Suranga which is from the Greek 
term Syrinx . 

14. That the description of India by Megasthenes and 
the A6oka inscriptions do not show such an advanced stage 
us the A. (p. 31). 
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e.g., the A. knows State monopoly of mines, superinten¬ 
dents of mint, metal, mineralogy, chemical skill in 
producing coins, ornaments, etc., while Megasthenes 
refers to five metals only and Strabo says that 
Indians are inexperienced in the art of mining and 
smelting. 

15. That the A. mentions written documents, while 
Megasthenes says that the Indians did not know writing. 

16. That Megasthenes does not mention the premia on 
coins, taxes on gambling, liquors, road-cess, etc., which the 
A. describes. 

17. That the description of Megasthenes agreeing with 
the A. proves nothing as the A. agrees also with the Chinese 
pilgirms and Alberuni. 

18. That Pataliputra is nowhere mentioned (p. 43). 
Geographical horizon of the author indicates that the book was. 
written in the South from where it has been discovered. 

19. That the A. gives the opinion of K. by name : this, 
comes under the definition of apadesa of the A. proving that 
K. could not himself have written the work. 

20. That the opinions of others cited are imaginary, the 
names being taken from the Mahdbhdrata (pp. 31, 44). 

Examination of Jolly's Arguments 

1. The verse 4 Navam sardvam etc., is a memorial verse 

used in exhorting soldiers in war. Exhortation to soldiers is 
as old as history • the verse is based on a primitive belief which 
is reminded thereby—that the faithless soldiers will go to hell. 
If we consider the following point, it will be evident that it is 
not possible for K. to have borrowed from Bhasa, but that lio 
must have borrowed either from some other book or as ho 
implies, *T5RT:, from floating, current memorial verses. 

The point is that K. gives two verses and the Navam s. one is 
the second, reading after the first (X. 3). Without the first- 
it is incomplete. Bhasa has only the latter one. How could 
it be said then that K. borrowed from Bhasa. 

2. It is perfectly true that there is a close agreement 
between Y. and K. in laws. I have discussed the point in 
my Tagore lectures. Here I shall take up only one datum 
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which completely disposes of the question of priority. K. 
uses a term Yuhta meaning an official, which occurs in Anoka’s 
insertion as Yuta. The latter term none could understand 
before the publication of A. as the term in literature subse¬ 
quent to A. has gone out of use altogether. Y. could not under¬ 
stand it as used in the A. : * * ‘an official act 

of a non-official’ (as pointed out by Dr. Shama Sastry in his first 
edition of the A. Intro., p. x), and lie uses yogya ‘ proper * 
zwmi ^ , II. 235) where K. gives Yuhia , and ayogya 

'improper* where K. has a-yuhta. This can only be explained 
on llie hypothesis that Y. versified the laws of K. and in places 
could not understand it. .lolly tries to meet this by saying 
that the demand for statement on oath being unauthorized 
was 1 improper ' and therefore the difference is purely nominal. 
But how could any one explain, even by straining, 
‘ an incapable man doing a work which 
should be done by a competent man ’ on the theory of nominal 
difference ’? 

Then, K. uses verses at times ; if he was going to borrow 
from Y. why should he have turned verses into sutras t The 
more rational process is to versify sutras, and Y. followed that. 
There is no case made out for supposing a reverse process. 

As Y. is assigned to the third century A.C., and Yuhta 
has so long ceased to have the technical sense that a legal 
author could not understand it, the date of A. should be some 
centuries before 200-300 A.C. 

3. Occasion for the mention of the A. is to be shown in 
the Mahdbhdshya before we can deduce anything from the 
silence. Many Vedic works are not mentioned by Patanjali, 
for that reason no one can say that they did not exist. He 
was not writing a histroy of literature. 

4. The Dharma Sutras deal with Dharma laws, while 
the A. deals with Artlia principles and laws. The subject of 
the Dharma Sutras, is not political science but Dharma law. 
The subject of politics being principle in one and incidental 
in the other, no comparison can be instituted for the purposes 
of chronology. I would demur to characterize the M. Bh. 
Raja dharma as being in embryonic state ; in the theory part 
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it is more developed than the A. Then, every inferior writer- 
does not change chronology. Some Tagore lectures after 
those of Dr. Jolly are far inferior ; they for that reason could 
not be placed in a time earlier than his. 

5. The oldest Dharma 6utra knows Puranic literature,. 
Apastamba mentions the Bhavishya Purana (IT. 24, 6, p. 98)- 
and “ Purana ” again in II. 9. 23, 3. The Bhavishya existed 
according to Pargiter’s researches very early. Purana is. 
mentioned as early as the Chhdndogya Upanishad (II. 3). 

6. The Vaisika book was written by Dattaka at Pataliputra, 
before Vatsyayana. There is nothing to show that it or any 
other Vaisika was not written before 300 B.C. 

7. Knowledge of Panini docs not go against the 300 B.C- 
date of K. (see ante , p. 30 n.). Also note the pre-Paninean use 
[cf. Macdonell, H8L , p. 267 in the A. of nama , akhydta r 
upasarga and nipdta (II. 10)]. In other words, Panini\s terms 
had not become established fully as in the time of Patahjali 
and later. 

8. Divination is as. old as the Atharva Veda. The origin 
of astrology has been already shown to be Mesopotamian. 6 * 
The Greeks and Hindus both borrowed from the same source. 
No argument of chronology can be based on the mention of 
two planets. The fact that the planets as they appear in 
Greek astrology and later Indian literature do not find 
place in the A. is an argument in favour of an early date 
for the A. 

Metallurgy, particularly knowledge of working copper,, 
must have been known in a country where copper coins, silver 
coins, alloys in coins, white metal ” (or nickel % brought to 
Alexander in the Punjab), bronze, iron, glass, etc., have been 
worked for centuries before Alexander and Chandragupta r 
as proved by the positive evidence of finds (punch-marked 
coins, utensils at Pataliputra and other places). Bai Sahib M- 
Ghosh found cast iron in the Maurya stratum at Pataliputra.. 
Cast glass seals were found with Maurya and pre-Maurya 
lettering by Dr. Spooner and the Rai Sahib at Pataliputra. 


5 1919, p. 664 ; Ind . Ant ., 1918, p. 112. 

13 
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{J.B.O.R.S. , Sep. 1924). Seven metals are known as early 
as the Yajur Veda (Vaj. $., XVIII. 13, XXIII. 37). 

(A positive confirmation of the A.8. as a contemporary 
work is found in the cast coins found at the earliest Maury a 
level (20‘ to 19') which on being analysed have shown the same 
composition as prescribed in the A.&.). 

9-10. The argument is against the theory of fanciful 
quotations in the A.&. If there was a long previous literary 
activity, the quotations are natural. If before the A., i.e., 
before Alexander, there were technical treatises, K. could not 
make every science begin after the Greek invasion. Why the 
existence of treatises should be a reason to fix the date too 
low and not ‘ too high ’ (a term too ambiguous to meet) is 
not explained by the learned scholar. 

11. It is not proved that ‘ Rakshasa * is a myth. From 
unknown to unknown is not a logical step. Further, if one 
minister is mythical why should all others be mythical ? If 
the Greeks do not mention him, it is K.’s ill-luck. Non-mention 
by the Greeks, though it may take away the distinguished 
character of a human being, cannot disprove the very existence 
of a man. Moreover, where have you got the eomplete 
writings of the Greeks ( i.e ., Megasthenes) % Rise of a new 
dynasty may give rise to myths, at the same time it may not , 
or may on one point and may not on others. 

12. Dr. Jolly knows the Hindu theory that alchemy 
was born in India before the Christian era. 6 In any case it 
is not yet proved where the so-called science first made its 
appearance. In connection with alchemy in later Indian 
literature we have the mention of Constantinople (Ruma); if 
we connect the A.&. with later alchemy we have to come down 
to Muhammadan times. Jolly therefore has to postulate a 
probable “ Greco-Syriac ” origin and to place that hypothetical 
origin in the first century A.C. But one hypothesis cannot 
prove another. We must have a proved fact that alchemy 
is not original to India and that it was borrowed by India from 
a “ Greco-Syriac ” original and from nowhere else. The very 

6 Alberuni (XVII) gives the name Vyadi before the Christian 
■era. Vyadi must have had predecessors. 
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fact that wo have alchemy before A.C. 300. in India shows 
that we have to give up the theory of Arabian origin and admit 
that there was an earlier stratum, either Indian or foreign. 
We cannot go further than that because nothing can be proved 
at this stage beyond that, lluma and Barbara as found in 
later literature must refer to another and a subsequent 
importation. 

13. Syrinx was employed in sieges in India in Alexander’s 
time. K. living both before and after Alexander’s invasion 
•can very well use the term. Besides, some Greeks had been 
living on the Indian frontier earlier and under the Persians in 
the Punjab, as Greek letters are found on Persian coins struck 
in India (see above, p. 124 ff.) 

14. Atoka’s inscriptions do not undertake to give a 
gazetteer of the administrative system. Can any one attach 
the slightest importance to the Greek allegation that Hindus 
<lid not know smelting when we have coins, ornaments 
< e.g ., the line gold ring found at Pataliputra), cast iron, cast 
glass seals, etc. of the Maurya and pre-Maurya times 7 The 
Greeks themselves mention the fine vases carried in front of 
Chandragupta and gold vine in his palace. If Megasthenes 
mentions only five metals, his knowledge is poor as in so 
many other instances (seven castes, writing, etc.). Seven 
metals are known to the Y. Veda alone. In the absence of 
his original book we cannot say what M. actually said and of 
which part of India. 

15. Megasthenes himself says that there were registers 
kept on the roads to lind out distances and there were mile¬ 
stones. The JataJcas mention written tablets; seals, and 
inscriptions of Atoka prove writing to have existed and been 
largely employed in the Maurya times. Could writing suddenly 
appear with Alexander 7 Atoka two generations later pub¬ 
lishing his inscriptions all over India and his father Bindusara 
writing to the Greek king disprove the utterly untenable 
assertion. 

16. Megasthenes , i tax on articles sold ’ would include 
octroi and general taxes of the A. Besides, Megasthenes’ work 
is not before us. 
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17. If agreement between Megasthenes and the A- 
proves nothing, how can disagreement prove anything ? 

18. The non-mention of Pataliputra proves nil. The 
trade route to the South for the sake of shell, diamond, gems r 
pearls, etc., was no doubt important. At the same time the 
A. mentions Kasi, Nepala, Kukura, Liehehavi, Malta, Kamboja,. 
Kuru, Panohala, Suraslitra, Madra, etc. His horizon is pre¬ 
dominantly northern. 

So many MSS. have come out in the South. Did all those 
authors (Bhasa, etc.) belong to the South for that reason 

19. The A. being avowedly based on old works, and the 
Sutra and Bhashya being combined in one treatise, every 
sutra having original opinion of the author necessarily became 
apadesa. As Fleet has pointed out and almost every Hindu 
knows, it is a very ancient and even current practice to give 
the author’s name in his composition in this country. It 
appears odd to a foreigner, but it is commonplace in this, 
country. 

20. As Mahamahopadliyaya Ganapati Sastri has shown 
(A.S. II. Intro.) quotations from Visalaksha and Briliaspati 
are extant in literature. I may add to them by pointing out 
quotations from Silkra (ITSanas) and Briliaspati in the Tika 
to the NUirdkydmrita published by Pandit Nathurama Premin 
of Bombay, and from t he Manava A A Sf. pointed out above 
(p. 8 ■ Add. T). 

In the face of these quotations nobody will be heard to 
say that the authorities in the A. are imaginary. 

Jolly has rightly ignored such untenable views as for 
instance ‘that the style of the A. is not archaic * and ‘ that 
geographical data prove a late date \ 7 


7 Mention of China is innocuous, for China which invariably 
comes along with Darada or other Himalayan countries in ancient 
Sanskrit literature clearly refers to ‘ Shlna ’, the Gilgit tribe still 
retaining the word and having mulberry tree and silk industry. 
See the article in Ency. Brit, on ‘ China and the identification by 
Sir George Grierson in LSI., X, Part 4, p. 5, n. [‘ but I would suggest 
that in this ( Manu , X. 44) and similar passages, they are the great 
Shin race, still surviving in Gilgit and the vicinity It may bo 
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(iii) New Arguments for the Fourth Century B.C. Date 

There are pieces of evidence in the A. which are compatible 
only with the fourth century B.C. date. 

(i) The use of Yukta which is only known to the Maurya 
times, arid the ‘geographical horizon’ in laying down the 
policy towards the republics can only refer to the Maurya 
times. In the first century B.C. and the first or second 
century A.C. there was no power, no ‘ king 5 (for whom 
Kautilya wrote the Samgha-vritta policy) who had from 
Vi deha to Afghanistan under him. 

(ii) Take again the term Yuga , meaning five years (II. 20). 
This is known to the Jyautisha Vedanga, and is not known to 
the literature of the early centuries including the Manava 
Dharma Sastra. 

(iii) Take also the datum that the rainy season started 
in &ravana (tiravana-proshthapadaseJia Varshd), i.e ., in the 
author’s time the rainy season began in Sravana, unlike to-day 
when it begins in the middle of Ashadha. Now, season falls 
back about one day and a half every century :— 


.added that the Chinas were regarded to have been of Kshatriya 
origin. They spoke a language of Sanskrit base as shown by the 
A.S. which says that the silks produced in China-country bore the 
names kauseya and chlnapatta . Neither kauseya nor patta (Skt. 
pattra) is a Chinese word. All the members of the group where 
China occurs are Himalayan peoples. China alone cannot jump 
over thousands of miles away into China. In the same chapter 
<XI. ii) china-si furs or skins are mentioned as coming from Balhava, 
which according to Bhattasvamin is a Himalayan country. Gilgit 
and Cashmere still produce both skins and silk. 

Interchange between ch and sh (Shin = Chin) is common in 
'Shin, e.g ., push — puch. 

Similarly, alakandaoi the A.S. (p. 78) is misunderstood as being 
eonnected with Alexandria on a wrong philology. Alexandria 
becomes alasaddd as in the MHindu P. A coral variety is called 
dlakandaka in the A.-S'. Any root-like thing is lcanda in Sanskrit 
A coral-shoot will be called kanda . Ala means yellow (orpiment, 
orpiment-colour)— dlakandaka = ‘ root-coral with yellow tinge ’. 
(Recently Prof. L<$vi utilized the statement of Pliny on import of 
ooral into India as a proof of a late date of the A.S. t but Pliny 
does not say that coral had been unknown to the Indians before.) 
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<e In consequence of this difference the beginning of 
Varslia, or the rainy season, in the times of Alexander 
and Asoka, would have fallen just one month earlier 
than at present.” 8 9 

(iv) See. also (A.&., ibid.) aUTIf JP'W 

This could bo written only in the North (Pa(;aliputra) and 
not in the South. 

(v) The, political data taking us to the Maurya times,, 
we have further materials to hold that the book could not have 
been written in the later Maurya times. The position of the 
Sakyas and Ajivakas coidd not be low as in the A. (III. 20),* 
they being grouped together with or as Sudra monks. Under 
A6oka or his successors it was not likely that a law hostile to- 
them would have been promulgated. Again, the sarcasm 
of Patanjali that the Mauryas were fond of money (gold), finds 
corroboration in the A. that the Maurya sovereign did institute 
< archas ’ or worships for making money. 10 Now ASoka could 
not have done it, he was too conscientious and religious for 
that. His descendants were also religious. The datum of 
Patanjali and the A. thus should refer either to Chandragupta 
or to Bindusara, and under both sovereigns K. served. 

The heterodox Jaina and Buddhist and the orthodox 
Brahmin literatures assert that Kautilya was the minister of 
Chandragupta. The Buddhist and the Jaina books treat him 
as having been a rascal, debasing coins and making money, 
making conquests and killing men, etc. The Puranas, on the 
other hand, show him to bo an able minister. How could such 
contrary and human details be given to a person imaginary 1 
His condemnation and awkward Gotra-name are proof to my 
mind of his historical existence. If we look into the A. it answers 
both characterizations of K, the heterodox and orthodox. 
He would put down the heterodox, and the heterodox would 
find him a bad man. 

(vi) If the Puranas turn out to be true in asserting the 
existence of Chandragupta, why should we not believe them 
about Kautilya 1 If K. existed, why should we not take the 


8 Cunningham, Indian Eras, p. 3. 

9 Munich MS., Shama Sastry’s trans., p. 251 n. 

10 Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 51. 
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book to be his, especially when we find the last but one verse* 
in the book, giving the authorship, to have been in the book 
before Kamandaka who paraphrases it in his introduction t 
[Jolly (though without assigning any reason) also takes the 
Sloka to be contemporary with the composition of the book.] 11 

(vii) If the book existed before Vatsyayana, and Kaman¬ 
daka ascribed it to K., the onus is on him who wants to ascribe 
the authorship to another to prove that and disprove the 
evidence of the A. itself corroborated as it is by Vat. and Kam., 
Dandin and Medhatithi, Panclia T . and Tantrakhyaika. 

(viii) There is motive for promulgating a Dharma Sastra. 
ascribing it to a Rishi, but there is no such motive in ascribing' 
a material book to another. Besides, Kautilya is not a Rishi. 
Earlier A.S. books had Rishis as authors. If a Pandit writing 
the book wanted to foster it on another, he would have ascribed 
it to some Rishi and a name unhated by a large section of the 
community (Buddhists and Jainas). 

(ix) The Puranas seem to give a second name of Chandra- 
gupta as Narendra. 12 There is evidence that not only the name 
of the author is in the book, but also the name of the king^ 
4 Narendra ’ whose monogram or mark ‘ Narendranka ’ is. 
directed in the A. to be put on arms (V. 3, p. 247 ; see also- 

II. 10). 

(x) Only the empire of the early Mauryas could take note 
of exports and imports from Mahavisi (A. $., II. 11) == Maha- 
vrisha of the Veda), 13 the raisin wine mridvi of Afghanistan 
(Arachosia), the weights and measures of the Sibi (II. 19) and 
Mekala and Magadha at the same time, of Uttarapatha and 
Dakshinapatha simultaneously, and provide punishment 
(from Pataliputra) for defaming the Gandhara country. 
And only a minister very highly placed could have all the 
fiscal and military information which are contained in the A. 

11 The first Sloka giving the author’s name was in the book 
before Dandin who gives the identical measure of the book just 
preceding and says that the work was composed as an abridgement 
by Vishnu-gupta for the Maurya, almost quoting the words of the 
A. as in the gloka and the previous passage. 

13 Ind . Ant., 1918, p. 55. 

13 M. & K., F.7., II, 142, 346. 
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Punishments for turning women into nuns, and for monks 
leaving families unprovided for could be laid down (II. 1) only 
under the early Maurya rule of the first two emperors. Raising 
a prince on t he unmarried daughter of a king (while even 
Niyoga is condemned in the Suhga times, e.g ., in the 
M. Dh. aS'.), knowledge of the epics different from the ones we 
have, are all indications of an early and pre-Sungan date. 

P. 6—Works of the fourth-fifth cen. A.C. and the date 
of the Kamandaklya. 

Quotations in the Raja-N . Ratnakara indicate that 
there was also a Naradlya Raja-nlti. (See Introduction to the 
R. N. R ., 1924, p. v). 

Kara da figures as a teacher of political wisdom in the 
Mahabharata (Sabhd-Parvan), and he is not known to Kaman- 
<laka. The Karadiya thus probably came into existence 
before the sixth century and after Kamandaka. 

Kamandaka cannot be put in the eighth century as done 
by Jolly and Winternitz (Jolly’s A.&., 46). His general style 
( cf . the Ndrada-Smriti ) 14 indicates Gupta times. The known 
date of Bliavabhuti helps us further. Bliavabhuti as ably 
shown by MM. Ganapati 6astri (AJ S y ., II, Intro., p. 7) knew his 
work ; not only he knew Kamandaka but his audience also 
must have known his work as a well-established authority to 
be able to follow and enjoy the character “ Kamandaki ” like 
the “ Buddharakshita ” and “ Avalokita.” Kamandaka must 
have published his work a few centuries before Bliavabhuti 
<first half of the eighth century). Its earlier limit probably 
is the Tantrdkkydyikd which does not know it. The interval 
between the A. 6\, and Kamandaka is large, for not only several 
.subjects and topics in the A.> S\, have become in Kam.’s time 
antiquated enough to be left out, a new group of authorities, 
unknown to the A.S., had intervened. 

There is a revival of the tradition of Chandragupta Maurya 
in Gupta times. Royal parents name their sons after him. 
Vi&akliadatta compares him with Vishnu in his play written 
under one of the Chandraguptas of the Gupta dynasty (I.A., 
1913, p. 265). Chandraguptan laws in the Kautiliya are closely 

14 See the monitary system of Narada (App. 56-60) which 
-extends up to the Punjab and knows Dinara. 
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reproduced in the N drada-Smriti. Chandragupta’s Artha- 
tidstra is verified and adapted in the Kdmandakiya Nitisara. 
There is an ambition, partly realized, of founding a large 
empire from Piitaliputra like that of Chandragupta Maurya. 
Kalidasa, a Gupta poet, says that the country becomes 
Rdjanvali , 4 possessed of a just king/ only on account of the 
Magadhan emperor (Raghuvamsa) - 15 The opening verse of the 
Kdmandakiya suggests the reign of Chandragupta II (J.B.O.R. aS\, 
XVJII, 1932, p. 37). 

1\ 6—Pushkara. 

lie figures also in the political science dialogue in the 
VifiJtnudharmoltara (II). Probably he is only v an ideal person 
and no author. 

P. 6—14th-18th con. Digests. 

To this class is to be added Vachaspati Misra’s Rajadharma 
(See Intro, to R. N. R ., p. u). The commentary on the Nlti- 
vdkyamrita (the date of which must be earlier than its MS. 
copied in the 1463, ibid.) may be included in the class. The 
commentator does not restrict himself to the orthodox Dharma 
Sastra view. He, trying to give all the original sources of 
Somadeva, really gives a small Digest of Artha-Sastra. 

P. 8—Works in Vernaculars. 

Lallu Lai wrote a Hindi book based on the Hitopadesa 
and the Pahchatantra and called it 4 Rajamti ’. 

P. 16—Village fined. 

See Vasishtha Bliarma Sastra , III. 4— 

5THT II 

p. 17 —m *mr l 

It is given also by Narada (1. 18). 

P. 23— Gana. 

The Vedic use of gana is in the sense of 4 company .of 
-soldiers 3JTO 3TRT (JR. V., III. 26, 6). 

P. 39—State-arms of the Republics. 

16 To say this he has even to commit an anachronism, making 
the Magadha monarchy which came into existence only with Vasu 
4 J.B.O.R.S. , 1) contemporary with Raghu. 
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Lanchh itself may be from Laksh with what is termed by 
Grierson as ‘spontaneous nasalisation’ (J.R.A.8., 1922 r 

p. 381 ft). 

For AnJca see ‘ krita-Xarcndrankam gastravaranamayudh - 
agaram pravc&iyet * in the A.S., V. 3, p. 247. 

P. 49—Decisions on rolls (Book of Precedents). 

ThaJdtalca also knows such books of precedents. See J. r 
III. 292, wherein the law-court precedents are entered : “ vinic- 
chayc potthakam lekhdpetva” . Probably Vasishtha also refers, 
to precedents in XIX. 10. 

P. 49—Aslita-kulaka. 

See E.I ., XY. 136, the Ashta-kula-adhikaranas as town 
corporation officials, and note in App. D, on Part II. 

P. 50— 4 Lechchhai.’ 

ttiksha would also give both Lichchha and Likkha, but we 
get such forms for the Lichchhavis ( cf . Jaina spelling Lekkhai > 
as point to likshu, louse as the origin. Manu’s Nichchhavi 
would be a local dialectical variation which is peculiar to 
Eastern India. 

P. 53 n 18 —l 

Sav = Skt. Chyabj Avestan Syav. 

P. 67— Jauhar. 

It is derived from either Jain ghara (the Mahdbhdraia, 

‘ Jatugriha , ’ ‘ the house of lac made to entrap and burn the 
Pandavas) as has been suggested, or preferably from Jama - 
ghara House of Death . Jawhar is spelt as Jama-hara in the 
‘ Kanhada de Prabandha * (a work in Old Rajasthani), p. 94 
(pointed out to me by Dr. Suniti K. Chatterji). 

P* 73—‘ Every man in the community had franchise *:_ 

citizens versus non-citizens. 

Prom a statement of Patanjali it is clear that in a republic 
there used to be slaves and artizans to whom the peculiar forms, 
which denoted the citizens of a particular republic did not 
a PPty—3TCT 31 31 (see above p. 31, n). This indi¬ 

cates that the artizans as well as slaves were not franchised. 
The Mauchikarnas did not keep any slaves in their state 
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(hence the legend in Megasthenes that there were no slaves 
in India). 

Pp. 73-74 n .—Kauninda and Kanet. 

Sir G. Grierson is also of the opinion that the Kanets 
should not be identified with the Kunindas ( L.S.I ., Yol. IX, 
p. 6, n.). The form Kanet is correct which was personally 
ascertained by me at Sipri (Simla). 

P. 78—Yahlkan physique. 

On the physique of the Yahikas we may note that the 
Mahdbharata in abusing their heterodoxy (probably they had 
then become Mahayanist Buddhists) quotes a parody of a 
song of the Yahikas which shows that their women Avere large¬ 
bodied and that mutton was their favourite food. “When 
shall I next sing the song of the Yahikas in this Sakala town y 
when shall I again, dressed in fine garments in the company 
of fair-complexioned large-sized women eat much mutton, 
pork, beef and the flesh of fowls, asses and camels f They 
who eat not mutton live in vain “So do the inhabitants, drunk 
with wine, sing. How can religion be found among such 
people? ” 

At the time when the Karna-Parvan (Ch. XLIV) was written, 
evidently they had become heterodox, probably Buddhists, 
as it says, ‘ the Yahikas who never perform sacrifices, whose 
religion has been destroyed, ’ ‘ they are without the Yeda and 
without knowledge’. They are orthodox in the Satapatha Br . 
(I. 7. 3. 8, Grierson, L.8.I, 4 n. 8), in the Upanishads which 
describe Svetaketu going into the Punjab for religious tourna¬ 
ment, and also evidently in Panini. 

P. 82—Madra Country. 

In mediaeval Indian tradition the Punjab, especially the 
northern part, was always called Madra-deSa. Guru Govinda 
Simha in his “ Yichitra Xataka ” says that he was brought 
from Patna, where he was born, to Madra-deSa or the Punjab. 

P. 95—Sal aka : 

‘ Pin ’ probably does not convey the full sense of ‘ Salaka 
Cf. Aksha-Salaka, the Hindu dice. The Salaka was a small 
oblong piece which could come easily within the fist. 
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p 219_Yaudlieya coin legends : Bliagavato Svdmina (h) : 

Bralimanga-devasya (C.C.I.M., 181—82, C.A , p. 78) seems 
to be the correct legend. Bralimanya is not the name 
of the Yaudlieya king* (Rapson, J.R.A.S., 1903, 291), but tho 
name of the god who in some coins is shown with six heads— 
Karttikeya (as recognized by Rapson himself). 

p. 152—Malaya Coins. 

The variety of coins bearing single names and generally 
no legend of the Malava Gan a found at the same place, are 
attributed to the Malavas (C.C.I.M., 163, 174-177). Prob¬ 
ably they represent the power which superseded the Malavas. 
The names are so many puzzles— e.g ., Maraja , Jamapaya , 
Paya , Magaja. They seem to be abbreviations— Maraja = 
M aha-raja; cf. ‘ Mali a ray a 5 (p. 177). Jama and Yama 
appear again and again (pp. 174, 176, Jama-pay a, then Paya 
only). Mapojaya , Map ay a and Magaja (pp. 175, 176) are 
probably Malia-(Maharaja) jay a , Md. ( Maha-rdja) Paya , and 
Ma. (Maharaja) Gaja. Similarly, Magajasa = Ma. (Malta 0 ). 
Gaja (Gajasa ), Gajava = Gaja-pa • Md go (read ga) java — Ma. 
Gajapa ; Map aka = Ma. Paka ; Md. (read ma) Sapa — Ma. 
Sarpa- Magachha ~ Ma. Gachha • Majupa = Ma. Jupa 
( Yupa) Bliapamyana (plate XX, 24) 1 read as Bhampayana. 

P. 153—Freedom in preference to home. 

Cf. Mann , VII, 212. 

“ Let a king, without hesitation, quit for his own sake 
even a country, salubrious, fertile and causing an increase of 
cattle ” (Buhler). 

P. 155 n. — Sandkanikas. A ‘ Maharaja 5 Sanakanika as a 
feudatory of Chandragupta II has left an inscription in the 
Udayagiri Vaishnava cave temple (Bhilsa, Gwalior) dated 
GS. 82 (401-2 A.C.). He is the son of a ‘ Maharaja ’ and the 
grandson of a Maharaja. Gl., p. 25. 

P. 181—Ethnology of the republicans. 

See R. Chanda, Indo-Aryan Races (Rajshahi, 1916), 
pp. 24, 25, 240, 241. 
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Additional Notes on Part II (1924) 

P. 247— Sreshthin or President of the Town. 

Divisional capitals or seats of Governments ( adhislithdnas ) 
had their fcreshthins under the Guptas. E.I., XY, 130, gives 
the Nagara-tireshthin of Koti in the Province of Bengal under 
Kumara Gupta. He is given the honorific ‘ drya ’ before his 
name (p. 142), and is associated with the district officer in 
the administration of the district. 

Cf. also Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , pp. 96-97, for 
Jetthakd , pamukhd , taken as Aldermen or Presidents, and 
Maha-setthi as the Chief Alderman over the Aldermen of the 
guilds. 

P. 293— Pratinidhi : whether a Representative of the 
People ? 

Pp. 299-300—Council of State and Representative of 
the People— 

District administration in Gupta times and Local Repre¬ 
sentatives— 

A sidelight is thrown by the Gupta system of District 
administration. The Damodarpur copper-plates, discovered in 
the district of Dinajpur, Bengal (73.1., XY, pp. 113-145), prove 
that the District Officer [ Vishaya-pati or Vishnya dyuktaka f 
appointed by the Governor (nparika) of the Province of Bengal 
(Pundravardhana bhukti ), the latter holding his appointment 
from the Emperor direct] made settlements of land in conjunc¬ 
tion with the President of the town ( Nagara-Shrcsthin ), the 
President of the merchants, the senior (Prathama) Kulika 
(town judge), the senior city Registrar ( Prathama Eayastha)* 
We thus find the Government District Officer co-operating 
(samvyavaharati) with the local representatives in an admin- 
isterial act of the District. 

‘ The governmental authority of the district * ( adhishthan- 
ddhikarana) is expressly mentioned as vested in the government 
official along with the popular officials of the city corporation 
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— e.g., NiyuMdka-Tcumdrd maty a- Vetrararniani adhishthdnddhi- 
Icaranam cha Nagara-Sreshthi 0 (etc.).—puroge samvyavaharati 
(p. 133). 

Similarly in the Government o£ the State it is very prob¬ 
able that the process was repeated. 

1*. 276— Mahattarah. 

See LA., X. 213 and E.I., XV, p. 136, on Mahattaras. In 
the Damodarpur plate (E.I., XV, 36) the Mahattara and other 
Aslita-hda-adhilcaranas deal with settlement of land and report 
to the Governor. Gp. this with ibid., p. 133, where the same 
function is performed by the President ($ reshthin ), Kulika, 
Registrar, etc., along with the Government District Officer. 
The Mahattara is there reporting from some interior town. 
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Abhijjana (place of origin), 104 
Abhiras, 141, 142, 154, 155 
Abhisaras, 59, 72 

Abhisheka , 47 n., 81, 89, 117, 184, 210, 
216,224 

—of the Lichchahavis, 89 
—of the whole country, 81, 89 
Abhishechana , 208 

Abhishechaniya (sprinkling), 200, 206 
Abhishikta (anointed rulers), 184 
Abu Zaid , 357 

Acclamation on Coronation, 222, 223 
Accountant-General, 203 
Achiffa , 29 n. 

Act of indemnity reduced to writing 1 
98, 99 

Adhikoranas , 300 
Adhik&rin s, 289, 300 
Adhipatya, 359, 360 
Adhyakshaprachara , 4 n. 

Aditya, 4 

Administration, City,—249, 250 
—by King and the City, 250 
—of estates of deceased persons, 249 
Adrestai— Arishfas of Pariini, 60 
Age for Coronation, 230, 231 
Agga-kulika, 105 n. 

Agnimitra, 232 
Agsinae— Agra firenis , 56, 67 
Ahuka, 176 
Aikshvakas, 239 
—a branch of Sakyas, 184 
—their country, 239 
Ai&varya , 39, 172, 372 
AjitaSatru, 50, 175, 185, 281, 296 
Aiita, 91 
Ajlvakas, 30 n. 

Ajmer, 151 
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Akoubhi, the President of the Aristo¬ 
cratic government of Nysa, 144 
Akrflra, 38, 39, 176 
Akshapafala , 203 
Aksha&Qla , 203 
Aksha\ &pa , 202, 203, 204 
Alberuni, 399 

Alexander, 31, 56, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 
67, 69, 70, 72, 77, 78, 118, 144, 
281,282 

Alexander’s invasion—rise of large 
monarchies, 52 

Allegiance and protection, 334, 335 
Alliance, vide, mitraldbha , 120 
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Amara, 38 

Amatya , 293, 294, 296, 301, 304, 317, 
320 

Ambassadors of Kshudrakas, Malava 
confideracy, 73 
—foremost citizens as, 73 
— hundred in number, 73 
-treated with uncommon hospita¬ 
lity, 74 

—with full powers to conclude treaty 

73 

Ambashthas, 68, 69,. 73, 74, 75 
—Abastanoi, 67 
—Sambastai, 67 
—Elected their Generals, 73 
—listened to the advice of their 
Elders, the latter did not consti¬ 
tute the government, 74 
—their Government—Democratic, 67 
68, 75 

Amoghahhuti (of unfailing prosperity), 

74 n. 

Am fit a , 7 

Ananda , 42, 43, 47 
Anatha-Pipdika (see Sudatta), 328 
Andhaka, 36, 38, 39, 116, 141 
Andhaka-Vfishijis, 36, 37, 37 w., 39, 
54, 80, 88, 118, 139, 141 
Andhras, 121, 122, 130, 143 
AAga, 44, 238, 297 
AAka (mark), 39, 40 
Antapala, 303 
Antarvarpsika , 303 
Antas (neighbouring states), 121 
Antiochus, 119 

Anugrahas and Paura-Janapada, 267, 
268 

Anumati (sanction of Paura-Janapada ), 
205, 268 

Anumatikappo (proceedure of indem¬ 
nity) 98 
Anus, 12 n. 

Anuscrpydna (see transfer), 319 
Anuttar&dharya, 41 
Anuvinda, 85 

Apachyas (governed by equals), 81 
Aparantas, 138, 139, 141 
Appeal (judicial), 105 
Ar&jaka (or non-ruler state), 86, 87 u., 
88 

—could be easily conquered, 173,175 
—extreme democracy, Tolstcean in 
ideal, 87 
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Arajaka had probably a written theory 
of State, 171 

—its legal and communal basis, 155 
—regarded government as an evil, 
172 

—their life co-cxtensive only with 
the State, 174, 175 

—their theory of social contract was 
borrowed by monarchists, 173 
Aranas, 54, 60, 72 
Arbitrary rule, 224, 226 
Ardhahhokia , 39 
Arhants, 43 
Aristocracy, 242 

—character of its government, 61, 76 
—in poverty, 273, 283 
Aristocratic constitution—Hindu terms 
for it, 76, 77 

Aristocratic-Democracy—States where 
executive power held by a few 
hereditary families but subject 
to a eo/ia, 75, 110, 112 
Aristotle, 78 
Arjuna, 104 

Arjunayana, 114 115, 153 
Arjunayanas, 3,67, 114, 153, 154, 159, 
186 

—a younger political community 
founded about Suriga times, the 
characterise of their coins, 153 
Army (maintenance of), 303 
—regular and hired, 54 
Aromas, 54 n. 

Arrian (author of Imlika ), 230 n., 357 
Artha , 4, 5, 6, 10 

Artha-Sastra —commentary on, 3,4, 5, 
7, 9, 10, 11, 88, 342, 350 
Artizans, 195, 223 
Aryaka, 229 
Aryas, 12 

Asahaya (commentator on Narada ), 
76 /i. 

Asanapa u apaka (seat regulator), 91 
Asandi (throne), 208 
Ascetics as spies, 88 
Ashfa-kulaka , 49 
Ashfa-pradhana , 293 294 
Aioka, 122, 124, 126, 127, 128, 130, 
133, 134, 135, 136, 138, 139, 
142, 141, 145, 180, 290, 291, 295 
—and constitution, 309 311 
—his ministry, 207, 308, 310, 311, 
312. 315 
A§ramas, 280 

Assembly, 3, 12, 15, 25, 27, 46, 91, 93, 
106 

—of the capital, 3 
Assessors, 310 
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Association, 27 
Asuras. 190 

Asvamedha (Horse-sacrifice), 201 
Aftha-katha (criminal proceedure), 47, 
48, 49, 50 

Affha-kulaka , 182 n. 

Atydyika , 300 
Audumbara coins, 157 *59 
Audumbaras, 158. 159, 160 
Avanti, 362 

Avid (announcement of King’s Elec¬ 
tion), 208 

Ayudhajivi , 32, 33 34 

B 

Babylon, 366 
Bahawalpur, 158 
Bahutara (greater numbers), 95 
Bala (army), 125, .26 
Balddhikfit, 320 

Bala-SrI (Queen of the Satavahana 
family), 55, 332 
Ballot-voting, 95, 100 
Bana, 195 

Barbarians and coronation, 231 
Barley-beverage offered by wife under 
king Parikshit, 198 
Beas (Gr. Hupanis), 76 
Beasts, destroyer of, 203 
Banarese, 366 //. 

Bengal, Bay of—, 360 
Bhaga , 335 

Bhagadhuga (collector of Revenue), 
202, 204 

Bhakti (constitutional allegiance), 103, 
104 

Bhandagarika , 47 

Bhandarkar Rama-Krishna Gopal, 31 n. 
Bharadwaja (Kanika), 11, 299 
—and power of ministry, 309, 333 
Bharatas, 213, 225, 238 
Bharga, 36, 45 
Barhut-sculptors, 179, 180 
Bhatinda, 151 

Bhatta Bhaskara, 201/i, 202 n, 287 n, 299 
Bhaffadtpika, 347 
Bhaujya , 36, 80 84, 211 
—constitution, 186 
—surveying in modem Bhuj, Kathia- 
wad, 80, 89 
Bhava-gana , 29 
Bhikshus-Saipgha, 42, 96, 97 
Bhishma, 226, 354 
Bhoja, 36, 80, 121 
Bhojakas, 80, 120 
Bhojapitaram> (heriditary) 85 
Bhoja-Ratfhika, or Rashirika, 85 
Bhojas, 36, 80, 85 , 121 n » 
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Bhrigu (lawyer), 11, 49, 246, 251 
Bhritya, 290 //. 

Black beauty (Sudra women beauty 
described as), 180, 181 
Bloomfield, 13 n. 

Board of eight Kulikas investigating in¬ 
to criminal cases subject to the 
superior jurisdiction of the head 
of gana, 49, 105. 106 
Book of legal precedants among 
Lichchhavis, 106 
—meaning of, 103, 104 
Brachmanoi-Brahmanako-nama-Jana- 
padah , 70 
Brahmagupta, 32 

Brahmartya-Deva (Karthikeya or God 
of war), 149 
Brahmin, 204, 208 

—Administration of law, 324 
—a leviathian brain, 282, 283 
—and King, 208 
—and politics, 283 
—aristocracy-in-poverty, 273 
—claims of exemption from Taxa¬ 
tion, 214.^15 
—Empire, 55 n. 

—his self-denying ordinance of 
poverty, 283 
—M a has ala, 324 
—political rule by, 235 
—the class poor but intellectual, 273 
—Vrittastha, 284 
Bfihadratha Dynasty, 238 
Bfihaspathi, lawyer, 245, 292, 321 
(—politican , 283 
— Sutra , 285 

Buddha, 44, 45, 46, 47, 51, 53, 90, 92, 
93, 98, 100, 101, 102, 281, 362, 
363 

C 

Cabinet, 47, 49, 75, 76 
Capital, 238, 239, 245, 249 
—administration and Boards, 250. 
51 

—its public buildings and their 
charge, 250 

—judicial authority of the city, 249 
—Paura Mukhyas of— 248, 250 251 
—public works in—, 249, ~50 
Capitulation of city, 90 
Caste, 24, 25 

— leaders of, 223 
Chaitraka, 38 
Chaityas (Vijjian), 43 
Chakrapalita (provincial), 260 

— and paura , 260 61 

—Governor of Skanda-gupta, 260 
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Chamberlain (the antarvamkika ), 202, 
203 204, 303 
Chapakya, 275, 333 
Chancellor, 42, 43 

— of the Exchequer, 47 
Chandanadasa (president of the jewel¬ 
lers), 275 

Chanda, Rama Prasad, 28 n. 
Chagde^vara (lawyer of Mithila), 6, 
246, 253 n. 

ChandraguptaMaurya, 58,119, 122, 123 
Chdra, 20, 108, 109 
Charanas , 16, 114 

— Vedic 114 

Chariot makers, 195, 196 
Charitra , 253 n. 

Chhanda ( vide vote),- 94, 95 
Chhandaka {vide Referendum), 100 
Chief Justice (or minister of justice), 
293 

Chikkali Nik ay a, 41 
Chumbi Valley, 177. '78 
Citizen —(his liberty jealously guarded) 
49 

Citizens (inner and outer), 48 

— of the capital (see pauras ), 223 
Citizenship, 102, 171, 172, 173 

City republic on the Indus, 153, 154, 
155 

— States mentioned as republics by 
Arrian, 61, 62, 63 
Civil List, 202, 304, 354 
Clerk of the House (Lord Clerks), 98 

— called Maharajas, 99 

— taking minutes of resolutions and 

deliberations, 98, 99 
Coins, 37, 39, 40, 42, 60/?., 62//., 63 n. 
—, debased silver, 333 
—, Dojaka, 254 n. 

—, Eran, 254 n. 

—, gold (Naigama) Negama, 253, 254 
—, Imperial, 206 
—, Janapada , 255 
—, paura , 254 
—, republican, 221 
—, Ujeniya, 254 

Commander of the army, 195, 201 ’ 
Common House of Law, 46, 48 

— policy of the State, 13 

— samiti, 14, 15, 16, 17 
Communal officers, 195 
Community welfare — Seven conditions 

of, 46, 47 

Compensation > ill against Crown, 271, 
272 

— Paura-Janapada, 271. -72 
Confederacies (of the ganas ), HO, 111 
112. 114 
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Congress Hall, 46 
~ of Rajagtiha, 92 

— of Vesali, 91 n. 

Consecration in Mahammadan times, 
229 

— of Sivaji Chhatrapati, 230 

— of Paura-Janapcula , 271, 272 

— o Royal ., 205 208 

Constitution, 28, M, 37 

—, Bhaujya, 79, 80 84 
—, change of, 114 15, 116 

—, Dvairajya, 85 86 
—, ganarajya, 83 

— of the East, 199 
—, Pettanikas, 85 

—, principles of, in coronation, 222 
—, Rashtrika, 84. 85 
— Svardjya , 80. 81 

— under Asoka, 319, 320 321 
—, Vairdjya , 81, 83, 89 

—, Viruddharajjdn /, 88 
—, Yauvardjya , 88 

Constitutional (allegiance, vide Bhakti , 
103 04 

Contract between king and people, 74, 
75 

—, theory of social, 191, 235 
Coronation, 21, 22, 24, 89 
—, Analysis of, 227 

— and age for, 230 

—, breaking of oath, 228 

— ceremony, 230 

—, collection of waters for, 207. 708, 
210 

—, foreign barbarians, 231 
—, human ideas underlying, 205 
—, its history, 225, 226 
—, oath, 191, 210, 230 
—. — and Brihadratha Maurya, 229 
—, — in Mahdhhdrata , 224. 225 
—, — in Mahammadan times, 229 
—, womanhood at, 222, 223 
Corporation, 24, 27, 31 

— of cultivators, 243 

—, of merchants, cattle-breeders, 
bankers, artisans, 252 
Council of Elders, 19, 21, 43, 49, 71 

— of final appeal, 49 

— of ministers, 3, 27 

— of Regency, 88 

Councils— equal right of speech and 
voting, 48, 54 

Country, artificial—, 114, 115 
—, as god in the eyes of the king, 
224 225, 234 
Court of appeal, 20 

— of justice, 49 

— of the Eight, 49, 50 
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Creator and constitution, 235 

— as constitutional broker between 

Manu and men, 235, 334 
Criminal justice, 49 
—, its stages described, 185 
—, procedure, 49 

-of the Lichchavis, 183 184 

-Tibetan, 184 

— wrong comparison between the 

Tibetans and the Lichchavis in¬ 
stituted and the so-called 
resemblance between the two 
refuted, 184 85 

Cunningham, 37 39 125 

D 

Dalai Lama, 183 
Damani, 32 
Dana, 6, 108 

Dancla, 5. 6, 237, 296, 303, 320 
Dan^aki, 32 
Dandamis, 281 n., 282 
Danda-nayaka, 318, 320 
Danda-Niti , 5, 6 
Danda-pdla , 303 
Dandi, 6 

Ddsa-Bodha, 8, 366 
Dasaratha (Aikshvaku), 238, 240 

— (Maurya), 231 n. 

DaSaranas, 37, 154 
Dauvdrika , 301 

Degraded castes under Hindu rulers, 135 
Deliberations, 13, 14, 27, 98 
Delegation Committee (Ubbahika), 96, 
97 

—, composition of, 98 
Democracy of the Ambha ta , 73 

— of the Kshudrakas and Malvas, 

73 

— of Patala, 73, 74, 76 

— of the Punjab, 75 

— of LJtla a-Kurus, 82 

— of Uttara Madras, 82 
Departments ( Adhikararias ), 30L 702 

— of mining and manufactures, 342 
Deposition and reinstatements, 196, 

221, 235 

— and Paura-Janapada , 259, 353, 356 
Desa (Rashtra), 239 

— Adhyaksha , 243 
— Samgha , 242, 243, 244. 

— sthiti, 278 
— Pdla, 224, 257 
Dhamma , 20, 92, 95 
Dharma (Law), 7 

Dharma-chakra—a religious empire as 
opposed to a city state of 
Dharma , 101 
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Dkarmadhikarin, 330 
Dharmadhyaksha , 137 ? ? 

Dharma-pdla, 224 257 
Dharma-Sutras, 22 
Diet (Parliament) 279 
Digha-Nikaya, 96, 98, 99 ? 

Diodorus, 59 n 63 w., 67 70, 73 

Director of Laksh inas , 39 
Disunion (jbhedd), 110 
Divine origin of kingship, 233, 237 
—, thoery of, 233 

Division (constitutional sense), 110, 112 
Doab, 360 

—, Aryan Janas or Nations of the, 
360 

Doctors of Law (Sutra-dharas), 49 
Do-rajjani, 24 

Double-chamber constitution, 40, 41,42 
Duel groups, 39, 40 
Duel Sovereignty, 85. 8 j 
—, in Avanti, 85 
—, in Nepal, 85. 86 
Duncker, 366 367 
Durga -{the fort), 239 
Durgapala , 303 
Data, 293, 297, 307, 320 
Dutaka (despatched, 321 

—, meaning of (administration), 320 
Duties, import, 339, 342 
Dvairdjya (rule of two), 85, 86 
Dvaipayana (Krishna Dvaipayana), 37 

E 

Economic-policy, 342 
— Enemies, 340 
Economics, 342 

— and government, 341 
Ekaraja (monarch), 31 n., 32, 119 
Ekardt (monarch), 194 

Elders, 43, 73 74, 224 

— of kulas , 49, 76 

— of Panchala, 224 

— their wives, 224 

Elected general (among Ambasthas), 73, 
75 

— among the Lichchhavis, 73, 74 

— among the Kunindas, 73, 74 

— among the Patalas, 73 74 

— kings among the Kathas, 73, 74 

— president as king, 34 

— rulers, 33 
Election-Royal, 193. 195 

— for a longer period, 220 

— for life-time, 196 

— of Pala kings, 230, 231 

— of Rudradaman— the Hinduized, 

228 
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Election, ritual of, followed even in 
Moslem times, 230 

— song of (Hymn), 193 95 

— tradition of,—kept on for failure 

of lines, 230 
Electors, 197 
Emperor, 199, 363 
— Chakravartin , 362, 363 
Empire, 362 

— of religion (Dharma chakra ), 363 
—, one-umbrella, 362 

— up-to-ocean, 362 
—, Gupta, 53, 148 

—, Maurya, 53, 54, 58, 148 
, Saisunaka, 53 
Endorsements, 307 

Envoy (mahattaka or distinguished 
member,; 48 

Equality by Kula, and, 112 
—, by birth universal 112 
Era of Provess (Vikrama era), 151, 
152 

Espionage, 111 
Exchequer, 47, 48, 111 
Excise, 336 
— Duties, 339 

Executive authority delegated to a 
second chamber, 74. 75 
—, cabinet, 49 

— council, 38, 74 

— power, 38 
Exports, 339 

—, duties on, 339 
—, policy towards, 339 
Exposure of the dead bodies (among 
the Lichchhavis), 182 
—, based upon its existence among 
the Lichchhavis criticised, 182 
—, theory of the Tibetan origin, 182 

F 

Federal Council, 38, 50 
—, Generalissimo, 361 
—, Imperialism, 361 
Feudal theory, 349 
Fleet, Dr., 24 26 
Folk, 196, 205, 207 
Foreign policy, 27 
Forest, master of, 206 
Franchise, 73, 102 03 

— extended to the outsiders, 104 

— in the aristocratic republics vested 

in family, 102 

— in the democracies, 102 

— in the individual, 103 
Free right of discussion, 13, 14 
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G 

Gada (a leader of the Vfishnis—, 
brother of Krishna), 103, 370 
Gdmagdmanika (president of the town¬ 
ship), 102 

Gambling officer, 203 
Cana, 23, 24, 25 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 37 
— Bandhana , 27 
— Court, 105, 106 

— defects of their constitution, 107 
—, definition of, 24 

—, executive body consisted of the 
chief and the President, 106, 107 
— Mukhya , 107 

— Mukhyas (the Chief of the Ganas ), 

107 

— puraka (assembly-whip), 25 
-- Rajas, 48, 50 

—Rajjani, 24 

— Rajya ,—government by the par¬ 
liament 24, 25 
Rayani, 24 

—, refers to the whole body politic 
and in the alternative in the 
parliament, 105, 106, 107 
— State, 102, 110, 111, 116 
Gandrtham , 28 

Gaijas conduct the affairs of the 
community 117 

— governing body of the, 117 

— held meeting and discussed resolu¬ 

tions, 116 

— its functions, 117 
— Religious, 77, 113 

— saw the administration of justice, 

117 

— when conquered by monarchs 
legal decision made subject to 
the apellate jurisdiction of the 
monarch or the royal chief 
justice, their character, 115, 117 

Gandharas, 55, 120 123 

— Glassed in the Vasalis and Sibis, 

123 55 

— have a mukhya instead of king, 123 

— their country famous for wood, 

123 

Ganges, 190 

—, The valley of the Jumna, 190 
Gani, 26 

Gascoignes (Hindu), 329 
Gautamiputra, 151 
Gaura-Siras, 4 

Gautama Dharma Sutra (Sastra), 248 

— on Etiquette between Brahmin 
and Sudra pauras, 248 

Generalissimo (see Commander in- 
Chief), 356 
—, Sendpatiy 47, 48 


G— Contd. 

Ghalib, 366 

Glauchukayana = Glauchukayanakas, 
103 

God, 366 

Godasa (gana), 113 
Gokartra, 204 
Gopala (pala-king), 230 
Gotamlputra, §atakari?i, Satavahana, 
55 n. 

Gotra{ race), 112, 115 116, 185 
— ethenic and political, 115 185, 
Gothrdhka y 40 
Govardhana, 253 
Government, 218 

— (abstract), 114 
—, central, 218, 295 

—, despatches from, 295, 297 
—, Game of, 218, 219 

— of Chandragupta, 298, 306 
—, symbolic, 218 

Govikartriy 203 

Govindaraja (commentator), 276, 304 
Govinda Simha (Guru), 365 
Grama, 16 
—-, ' illage, 16, 243 
—, Samgha, 243, 246, 251 
Gramani, 15, 202, 204 
—, Vysia, 202 222 
Gramanikaha (town rulers), 155 n. 
Great Rishis, 5 
Greeks, 229, 349 
Greek-writers, 31, 34, 58 
Grierson, 388 389 

Grunwedel (Prof.), his opinions on the 
foreign types in Bharhut, and 
Saiichi sculptures quoted, 180, 
180 n. 

Guild, 38, 39 
Guilds, 223, 252 

— merchants, 242, 252 

— of the city merchants, 252 

—their presence at royal ceremonies, 
223 

Gunanka, 40 

Gupta period, 296, 318, 349 

— and governments of districts, 357 
—inscription and transfer of land, 349 

— ministerial designations, 320 
—, Samudragupta, 357 

Guru Govinda Simha, 8 
v > urus, 304 05 

Gyal-tshab (regent of Tibet), 183 n. 
Gymnosophists, 281 

H 

Haihaya (Royal Dynasty), 123 
Harishepa, 320 
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H— Conti. 

Harivamsa , 78 
Harsha (Emperor), 164 n. 

Hastanka , 40 
Hastin (king), 321 
Havih, 204 
Heraldic mark, 39 
Heriditary kings, 74. 75 

— leadership. 84 85 
Hermits and politics, 280 
High Court, 49 
Himalayas, 360 

Hindu constitution—technical terms for 
various classes of constitutions, 
79 

—constitutional traditions decay and 
revival, 3 

— kingship, 28 

— law books, 27 

— lawyers, 6. 7 

—Monarchy antiquity, 189 
— , Aitereya Brahmana on, 189 
—, Megasthanese on, 189, 190, 191 

— #ig Veda on, 189 

— politics, 4, 6, 7 
Hindu-Republics, 3, 23, 30, 35, 78 

— Ancient terms, 23 

— a retrospect, 117, 118 

— procedure deliberation, 90 
Histeriographer, 202 

History—recording of events past, 
202, 367 

Hoernle (Dr.), 77 n., 113 

Holder of reins (ministers), 202 //. 

Hoshiyarpur, 150 

House of Law, 48 

Hun, 163, 164 

Hups invasion, 163., 164 

Hyphasis, 61 

I 

Ikshvaku (kshatriya dynasty), 185 
Ikshvakus, 89, 185 
Imperial Code of Governance, 4 
— Field, 240, 364 

— systems, 3 

-of Hindus, 239, 363, 364 

Imperialism (federal), 117, 363 
—, Gupta, 364, 366 
—, its disapproval, 365 
—, philosophic grounds for, 238, 239 
Import duties, 338, 339 

-allowable, 339 

Incomplete congregation cannot trans¬ 
act official acts, 95 

Indian guild and caste associations, 

111 it. 

—, equality in. 111, 112 
15 


I— Contd. 

Indrapuraka ( Kula ), 112 
Inscription, Gupta, 82, 84 
Inscriptions -ASoka, 55, 84, 85, 119 n. 
—, Kharavela, 80, 84, 88 
—, Rudradaman, 56 
Intelligence (depar + ment ), 111 
Internal danger (in gapas), 112 
Interregnum, 88 
Inviolability, 19 
Isana (Pati), 15 

Iivara (ruler, a technical term), 374 rt. 

J 

Jaina Sutras on forms of Government, 
88,104,113 
Jaipur State, 151 
Jaishfhya (eldership), 80, 81 
Jalamani, 32 

JambudvTpa (India)—an all empire in 
entire, 239 

Jamti (mild and minute interrogation 
in the Tibetan Judicial procee- 
dure), 183/7. 

Jana (body), 248 
Janaka, 190, 361 
JanakI, 32 
Janamejaya, 117 
Janapada, 33 «., 35, 45 
— Assembly, 222 238. 239 

— and Aioka, 267 268,269 
-fresh tax, 268 

—, discussion on, 240. 241, 242 
—, inner and outer bodies, of, 271, 
272 

—, (Maharaja), 116 
Janapada-Mahattara, 244 
—, President of, 271, 272, 273 
—, Rajanya, 116 

— represented the whole country, 
272, 273 

— samavaya , 259 
Jdnarajya , 207, 370 
Janas, 12 n. 

—, (nations), Aryan and non-Aryan, 
360 

Jauhar , 67 
Janya, 208 
Jarasandha, 190, 361 
Jati (birth no caste), 102 
—, a secondary character, 116 
Jdti-Sarjigha , 242, 243 
Jayarama, 19 n. 

Jeta (Prince), 327 

Johiya (Rajputs), vide Yaudheya, 150 
Joint federal constitution, 38 
Jolly, 28, 59, 378, 380 381 
Judges (in Persia), 323 
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J— Contd. 

Judges and Prince Jeta, 327 
—, brahmin 323, 324 
—, his province, 325 
—, in Mrichhakafika, 325 
Judicial administration, 105 

— assembly, 3 

— business (elaborate records kept), 

106 

— minister, 49 
Judiciary, 3, 323 
Jury, 49, 96, 325 

—, decision of honest, majority to 
prevail in case of decision, 96 

— deciding land dispute of neigh¬ 

bours, 96 

— Sabha , odd number enjoined, 95, 
96 

—, Ubbahika , Udvahika, vide Dele¬ 
gation Committee, 96 
Justice, Chief, 293, 326 

— and fall in litigation, 327 

—, case of Sudatta vs. Jeta, 327 
—, hearing of cases by the king,325, 
326 

— king hearing appeals, 326 
-on justice, 329-330 

K 

K3ba, 366 n. 

Kakas, 155, 168 
Kakud y 194 

Kakustha (Founder of a Family), 123 
Kalaha (disputation), 78 
Kalidasa and Pushyamitra’s letter, 232, 
357 

— and the Utsavasanketas, 40, 155 
Kalans (ministers’ court in Tibet), 183 
Kalpataru , 10 

Kamadhenu , 6 
Kdmandaka , 9 

Kambhojas, identified with the people 
on the Kabul river (modern 
Kaboh), 143, 144 
—, inferior Bhojas, 54, 55-56 
Kammavacha (placing the resolution- 
text before the Assembly,) 93, 94 
Kagika (Bharadwaja), 299 
Kanyakubja, 224, 257 
Kapisthalas, 159 
Karaka-da§Iyas, 116 
Karaka-Jatlyas, 116 
Karkota-Nagar (Jaipur State), 151 
Karmanta , 342 
Karmantika , 303 

Karmardhi (founder of a kula ), 113 
Karpatas (the five), 155 
Kashmir, 362 
Kashmiras, 154 


K— Contd . 

KaSi-Kosala, 50, 238 
Katha ,, 90, 102, 116, 159 
Kafha-Desiyas, 116 
Kafha-Jativas, 116 
Katha Philosopher, 73, 77 
Kathians, (Kathas), 59 60, 186 
—, election of their king, 73 
—, their capital “ Sankala ”, 66 

— their laws for destruction of weak¬ 

lings among children, 61 

— their social customs, 61 
Katya (lexicographer), 246 
Katyayana, lawyer, 246 
Kaundoparatha, 32 
KausambT, 36 /*., 45 
Kaushtaki, 32 

Kaulilya, 283, 300 
—, Chancellor, 332 
—, the great monarchist, 353 
Kdya, 41 
Kekayas, 154 
Kerala (called Ugra), 89 

— the term Kerala has been omitted 

from the original and only the 
term Ugra is retained (vide 
page 100) and the para is scored 
substituting the term “ Ugra ”, 
89 

Keralaputo, 89 

—, omitted in new edition with this 
para, vide mss. original in page 
100 

Khalimpur copper plate, 224 
Kharaparas—Kharaparikas, probably 
Karapatas of Mahabharata, 155, 
155/?. 

Kharavela (Jain Emperor), 190 
Khattris, 56 

— of Sindh, 56 

— of the Punjab, 56 

King, a protector of Law, 208, 209 

— and Brahmin, 219. 220 
-protection, 295 

— ,announcement (of election), 211 

— as master-servant, 334 

— constitutionally slave but morally 

master, 353 

— deciding law suits, 287, 288 
—, foolish and unfit, 287 

— for extra taxes, 264 

—, hearing of cases by, 326 
—, Hindu—whether a personal ruler, 
and justice, 326, 327 
—, his engagement not to be arbi¬ 
trary, 224 

-'* incapacity ”, 306 

-official dress, 208, 216 

—, — salary, 304 
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K— Contd. 


K— Contd . 


King, his seal, 307 
—, — share ( bhaga ), 335 
—, — utility, 351 
—, homage to the elected, 217 
—, investiture of, 210 
—, Jdtaka on, 348 

—, justice disposed in the name of, 
326 

—, representative character of, 218 

— (see Raj an), as duty, 197 

—, symbolic, beating of, by law, to 
be protected by the people, 211, 
212, 214 

—, to follow law, 224. 225 
—, to Paura-Janapada , 269 
—, Vedic, speech by, 326 
—, vesting of sovereignty in and 
purpose of, 215-216 
—, when a thief, 309 
—, who fails to protect, 335 
King-consul, 53, 54, 73 81, 104 
King-elect, 200 201, 204, 206, 208, 210, 
216, 230 

—, approval of, by mother-earth, 205 
King-makers, 195, 196, 203, 204, 287 
Kings, 74 

—, election disputed in a fable on 
ground of unpleasant presence, 
101, 106 

—, two hereditary, 110 
Kingship (Hindu)—basis and the theor¬ 
ies of, 190, 191, 192, 207, 216, 
219, 220, 227, 230 
—, origin of, 189-190 
Kohada (the founder of a family), 123 
Kongdus (joint heads of local ad¬ 
ministration of the two divisions 
in the chumbi Valley, 178 
Kosala, 36 u., 44. 46, 50, 362 
Kratu (king), 191 
Krishna, 223, 281 

— elected president of the Andhaka- 

Vrishni states, his difficulties in 
conducting the federal council, 
78, 169, 175, 176 
Kpshga-Dvaipayana, 272 
Kpshp^yana, 101 n. 

Krita , 151 

Kshatriya, 32, 185, 204, 223, 272 
Kshatriyas, 54, 56, 57, 104, 181, 184, 
222, 223, 273, 319 
Kshattd, 204 

Kshattri (Chamberlain), 202 
Kshlrasvamin, 246 n. 
Kshfldraka-malavas, 65 
—, elected a general, 73 
—, had no king, 88 
—, sent citizen to negotiate peace, 73 
15 a 


Kshudraka-malavas, their handsome 
looks, 78-79 

—, their league outlived the Maurya 
Empire, 71 

Kshudrakas, 62. 73, 75, 118, 151, 154 
—, mentioned by Patafijali but after¬ 
wards never mentioned, probably 
fully amalgamated with Malavas 
during their migration, 151 
Kukkutarama (monastary), 291 n. 

Kula (elders), 49, 74, 75, 76, 77, 79 
105, 106, 242 

— (family) as the basis of franchise, 

102, 103 

—, in the sense of the court presided 
over by the kulakas, 105, 106 

— of Rajas, 76 

— (states), 77, 102, 105 
Kula-Sarpgha , 79, 113 

— elders, 112 
Kulaka, 49 

Kulaputta (cadet of a family), careers 
open to, 79, 102 
Kulas , religions, 77 
Kulika , 105, 277 

— (aristocrats), 105 
Kukuras, 52, 54, 154, 156 
Kupindas = Kaulindas = Kaupinda 

— Kulindrine—their coins are 
struck in the name of the king 
and the political community. 
73 n., 74 

Kumara, 202 n., 295 
Kumdradhyaksha , 295 
Kumardmdtva, 318 
Kunala, 245, 291, 295 
Kurukshetra, 190, 198 
Kurus, 12 52,53, 54, 113, 118, 197, 

213 

Kushan coins, 40 

L 


Lachchu (a corruption of Lakshmaga 
in Bihar and Doab), 184 
Lakshapa, 39 
Lakshmapa, 184 
Lakshmidhara BhaUa, 10 
Lanchana y 39,40 

Land-proprietorship in law, 345, ?46 
—, anddeya-vyavahara, 244, 245 
— and Brahmin, 323 
—, — coronation, 233, 235 
—, — and king, 233, 249 
—, and taxes, 332 
—, Dharma ( Rajadharma ), 323, 324 
—, king of kings, 323 
—, king under, 234 
—, minister of, 237, 329 
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L— Contd. 

Land-proprietorship, new, 330 
—, of Jati Janapada-Sreni* 242 
—, of king,, 323 
—, paura court and, 249 
—, reform in, 330 
—, reform in procedure, 330 
—, rule of, 235 
Laws for kings, 5 

— of Republics, 104 
Lawyer-Judges, 49 
Leader of gartas , 111, 112 
Lechchhakis, 50 
Legislation, 116 
Legitimacy, theory of, 357 
Levi-Sylvain, 54 60 
Lekhya, popular, 248 

—, rajakiya , 248, 309 
Lichchhavis, 42, 44, 48, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
76, 106, 281 

—a ramification, Videhas, 184 
—, the derivation of the word from 
Sanskrit discussed, 184 
—, their handsome looks, 185 
Life of Appolonius of Tyana, 77 
Loan, interest on and legal year, 236 
Lord Clerks (records of the House), 
98, 99 

M 

Macdonell, 198//., 222 //., 385 

— and Keith, 12 //., 349 350 
Madvacharya, on proprietorship in 

land, 345, 346, 347 

Madhyadesa, from the Ku'us’ land 
(Delhi district), up to Allahabad 
Doab—between the Ganges and 
Jumna, 117 
Madhyamakeyas, 154 
Madhyamika (the town), 154 
Madraka (one of the madra Bhakti ) 103 
Madrakas, 52, 53, 54, 152 153, 154, 155 
Madras, 103, 113, 115, 150 
—, their migration into Rajaputana, 
151 

Magadha, 190, 238, 363 
Maha, 317, 318 
— Bhumi, 350 
— Danda-Nclyaka, 318 
Mahabharata War, 238 
—, its date, 361 
Mahabhoja, 80 
Maha-Kassapa, 93 
Mahdmdtras, 295, 318 
—, Agra, 296, 318 
Maha-Padma , 360 
Maharaja, 36 
Maharaja-Janapada , 157 


M— Contd. 

Mah&rajya, 211, 359 
Mahattaka (distinguished member), 4 S> 
Mahattarah , 276 
Mahavlra, 50, 177 
Mahishi , 201, 211 
Majority, 288, 299 
Makkhalls (wanderers), 30 n. 
Malava-gana, 26. 37 
Mdlavah , 31, 33, 34, 62, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
69, 73 

Malavaka , 174 n. 

Malavas — their modern descendants, 
34 35, 52//., 151, 152, 153, 170, 
174 

Mdlavyah , 35 n. 

MSlawal dialect, 151 
Mallakas, 52, 53 
Mallakis, 50 

Mallas, 29, 45, 47, 50, 53, 54 
~, two, 113, 185 
Malloi, 63 
MdnQhka , 40 

Manava Artha Sastra, 1 n 
Manava Dharma-Sastra , 234, // 

—, age of, 235 //., 242, 296, 334, 349, 
357 

—, Displacement of the theorv of, 
236 37 

its theory of divine kingship, 
233 234,235 

—, its theory of kings’ servitude of 
law, 236, 237 

—, written under the revolutionary 
regime, 233 

Mangolian origin of Hindu republics 
(the theory of), 177 
—, based on the snubnoses in 
Bharut and Sanchi sculptors and 
the customs of the Himalayan 
hill-men refuted, 178, 179 
Marti (armlet), 195 
Mantra , 13, 27, 74, 75 
Mantra (policy o the state), 311 
Mantrddharas, 299, 300 
Mantradhara (those vested in the policy 
of the State), 75, 150, 178 
Mantra-grahas, 299, 300. .01 
Mantra-parishad (and as council of 
of State), 289, 293, 299, 300, 302 
Mantra-samvaranam, 108 
Mantri-parishad, 288, 293, 299, 302, 
303 

— and Paura-Janapada, 300, 701 
Mantrin, 293, 294, 196, 297, 299 
Mantrins, 288, 298, 299, 300 301, 302 
Manu, 11, 33, 86 //., 105 124, 124 n. p 

125, 128, 133, 243, 289, 297, 
320, 323, 327 
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M— Contd. 

Martial of Eastern Rajaputana, 152, 
153 

Mathura , 234 n . 

Matsya (Alwar), 154 
Matsya-Nyaya (Anarchy), 86 n. 
Matters of State (mantras), 13 
Maundi-Nikaya, 41 
Maurya, 202, 208 

— emperor opposed by ministers, 
296 

— extending up to Persia, 119 
—, Mayor of the City, 249, 250 
—, of the Palace, 302 

Medhatithi—his political definition 
of Aryavartha, 284 n., 289 
—, on mines, 343 

Megasthenese, 23, 58, 76, 113, 114, 
186,357 

— divided the country into two 
forms of government (monarchi¬ 
cal and republican), 58 

— on failure of royal lines, 230 

— monarchy in India, 189, 190, 191, 

203, 230 

— on jurisdiction of ministry, 310 

— on Pataliputra, 251 
Menander, 35, 84 
Midland and monarchy, 190 
Military art, 33, 34 

Mimamsa , 343, 344 /!., 345, 347, 348, 
351, 355 
Mines, 342 
—, taxes on, 343 
Ministers, 205, 223 

— called “ kings ”, 287 
—, chief, 296 

—, council of their members, 292 
—> designation of, 296 

— for the army, 302 

— and gifts by the kings, 290, 291 

— junior, senior, 315, 316 

— of diplomacy, 293, 297 

— of finance, 293, 297 

— of finance, of law, home, war, 

revenue, agriculture, justice, reli¬ 
gion, diplomacy, 293 

— of law, 230, 328, 329 

— of mines and manufactories, 303 

— of prisons, 303 

— of revenue, 303 

— of treasury, 303 

— of war, 293, 297 

—, oppose Maurya Emperor, 292, 
293 

—, origin of the Hindu, 205 
—, Rudradaman’s—the refuse to 

S ay for Sudar&a’s repairs, 291 
ree classes of, 304 


M— Contd. 

Ministry, 306 

— and A$oka, 319 

— and caste representation, 319„ 

320 

— appoints governor and other high 

officers, 310 

— appoints princes, collects and 

spends revenue, maintains 
government, 311 

—, Bharadwaja and power of, 310* 
311 

—, Chandragupta and, 298 
—, its duty, 298, 306 
—, its jurisdiction, 310 
—, its procedure, 307 
Mint master—royal, 255 
Minutes of the meeting, 98, 99 
Mitra-labha (alliance), 120, 143 

— to allow the strong to live and the 

weak to be reduced, 143, 144 
Mitra-misra, 6, 309 
Mitra-Varuna, 209 
Mixed constitution, 105, 106 
Moghul Badashahi (padshahi), 365 
Monarch (Hindu terms), 195, 196 
—, sole taker of taxes, 195 
Monarchical nations, 54, 55 
Monarchism proper, 306 
Monarchy, 37. 38 
—, great, 361 

—, limited and controlled, 360, 361 
—, National 238 
—, territorial, 238 
Monasteries, 340 
Monks, 340 

Mote-Hall, 46, 47, 99 n . 

Motherland, 216, 217 
Muhammadan, 357, 366 
—, kings, 218 n. 

Motion (natti or gnapti , 44 notice ”), 91* 
92, 97, 100, 116 
Muchukarna, 69 
Municipalities, 40 
Musicians (Muchukarna), 69 
— Mousikanos, 37 n., 69 

N 

NSbhaka, 121, 145, 146 
NSbhakas, 121, 145, 146, 147 
Nabha-pahktis, 121, 146 
Nachiketas, 73 

N£ga-Da$aka (king of Magadha), 229 
Nagala-jana (city body under A§oka)» 
262, 263 

Nagar (karkota), 151 
Nagara, 239, 245, 247 n. 

Nagara-jana (city body), 263 
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N— Contd. 

Nagaras (citizens of the capital or the 
numbers of the Capital As¬ 
sembly, 100 
Ndgasimha, 321 
NahapSpa, 151 
Naigama , 240, 252, 253, 254 
Ndnd , 40 n. 

Nanda, 282 

— and taxation, 336, 337, 338 
— Army, 62 

— Nava—the upstart, 283 
Nfirada, the sage to whom Krishna 
relates political troubles, 169, 
280 281 
Nflradas, 281 
Narishfd , 18 
Nation, 239, 256 

—(territorial, 132 past), Vedic artifi¬ 
cial and philosophic stage, 114, 115 
National Assembly, 12, 286, 287 
— Jucicature, 20 
Nationality (political), 115 
— Tribal, 115 

Natti-chatuttha (the four Natti pro¬ 
ceed ure) motions moved thrice 
the rules regarding them, 94 
Natti-dutiya (the one Natti procedure 
rules regarding motions moved 
once), 94 

Natti-Jnapti vide motion, 91 
Naya, 6 

NSyaka, 303. 304 

Nechayika , 273 

Negama, City Assembly, 100 

— coins, 254 
Neighbours, 359 
Nemi, 77 
Nepal, 54 

— coins, 40 
Nibandhakaras, 7 
NIchyas, 81 
Nigama-Sabhd, 253 
Nikdyas , 41 

Nllakaptha, 6, 223, 319, 345 
—, in proprietorship in land or con¬ 
quest, 345 

M/i, 6 

Nivdsa (domicile), 103 
Non-delegation system among the 
democracies, 75 

Non-monarchical communities in the 
inscriptionofSamudragupta, 155 
Nuns, 340 
Nysa, 125 

O 

Odomboeres (spelt as Audumbaras, 159, 
Officers of the State, 219 


O— Contd. 

Oligarchy, 242 

— of the Bhoja Pettanika, 85 
Olympic victory, 199 
One-chamber constitution, 48 
Opinion of majority, 99, 100 
Opposition to a motion, 100, 101 
Order, written and oral, 307, 309 
Ossadioi, 68 

Ostracism (among the Arajakas), 172, 
173 

Over-lordship, 359 
Oxydrakai (Kshudrakas), 66 

P 

Pachittiya (re-opening of a settle^ 
question liable to censure), 98 
Paldgald, 201, 203, 205 
Pdlaka (king), 229, 356 
Palana , 5 n. 

PaldSa , 195, 203 

Pan-country sovereignty, 359. 360 
Paflchalas, 14, 15, 52, 53, 213, 238, 251 
Pancha-tantra y 6 
Panditanidtya. 294, 330 
Papini, 29, 30, 31, 32, 35, 36, 45, 60, 
103. 104, 115, 116, 117, 274 
Pankti , 123 
Pant-amdtya , 294 
Parameshfhya , 211, 359 
Paras-kara (district), 116 
Parichchada , 301 

Parikshit (king of kuru-land), 117, 197 
—, people’s property under, 198 
Parisd , 286, 309 

Parishad (Parishat), 14, 16, 286, 288, 289 
Parivrikti , 201 

Parliament, 46, 48, 75, 76, 178 
—, joint, Paura-Janapada , 255, 256 
—, matters discussed in, 48 
Pania, 196 
Pdr&va , 33 
Pargiter, 68 n . 

Parthian Sakas, 151 
Party, 38, 39 
Pdshanda t 252 n. 

Patala, 70, 71, 74 

Pataliputra, its administration, 250 
—, C ity Magistrates of, 250 
—, Nagaraka of, 250 
—, their six Boards (members), 250 
PStanaprastha, 71 
Pati (I&na), 15 
Patiala State, 151 
Pattavalis (Jain Kulas), 77 a. 
Patimokkha , 91 
Paura, 3, 29, 241 
—, Alderman of, 258 
—- and anugrahas , 266, 267 
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V—Contd. 

Paura and Saipsthdnaka , 270 
— Court, 249 

—, executive power of Paura of 
Taksha£ila, 262, 269 
—, general meetings of, 263 

— governor of capital, 303 

—, inner and outer bodies of, 251 
—, insult to, 262 
j. Laws 277 

— of TakshaSila, 246, 261, 262, 269 

— presidents of, 257 

— Tishyarakshita’s letters to, 245, 
269 

Paura-Jdnapada (addressed as Kays), 
240, 241 

— and anugrahas, 266, 767 

— and bribery by king, 264 

— and compensation bills, 271 

— and grant of extra-ordinary taxes, 

262, 268 

— and Kharavela, 264, 266, 359 

— and mantri-parishad , 299 

— and raising of army and money, 

262 

— and Rudradaman’s repairs of 
the &ud rsana water-works, 263 

— and taxations, 262 

— and their daily business with the 

king, 268 

— inner and outer bodies of, 257 

— make or mar, government, 270 

— member of association identical 

with Paura-Jdnapada , 224 

— poor relief, 271 
—, their chiefs, 300 

Pauras, 222, 224 
Peace and War, 297, 364 
Peshwa, 294 n. 

Pettinika, 79 85 
Philostratus, 77 

Pitentikas (see Pettanikas (Pitentikas), 
85 

Pitinikas, 120, 121, 156 
Pointless speeches ( anaggdni ) precau¬ 
tions against, 96, 97 
Political authority, resting on with the 
gana or sangha t 74 

— loyalty open to strangers, 115, 116 
—, philosophy, 198 

—, spies, 88 

Polity, Introduction of Hindu, 349 
—, greatest constitutional of anti¬ 
quity (India,) 366, 367 

— greatest modern constitutional 
(brahmin), 367 

—, Hindu, its longivity and civil 
characters, 358 
Poor relief, 271 


P— Contd. 

Popular assemblies, 12 
Poros, 59, 72, 175 
Portfolio, 300 

Post-abhisheka ceremonies, 216 
Prdchi (east), 117, 190, 361 
Pradeshfri, 303 
Pradhdna y 107, 293, 294 
Prddvivdka , 293, 329, 331 
Pradyotas, 365 
Pradyumna, 103, 190 
Praja, 314, 315 
Praj&pati, 5, 18 

Prakriti (as associations), 300, 301 
Prajunas (identical with PrajjuQaka, 
155 n. 

Prasdstri 303 

Pratijna (coronation Oath), 224, 224 n, 
227, 228 

—, resolution 93 
Pratinidhi , 293 
Prayaschitta, 296 
President, 49 

— giving punishment in his own 
name, 106 

Presidents of, Alderman of, 258 
—, Tishyarakshita’s letter to, 269 
Presti=prasthalas, 70 
Prime minister, 296 
Prince minister, 202 n. 

Principles of government, 115, 116 
Principle of representation 123, 124 
Prithu, 227 

Proceedings in presence ( sammukha 
vinyasa ), 97 

Procedure of censure against mis¬ 
demeanours in speech, 98 

— of indemnity ( anumatikappo ), 98 
—, rejected by followers of Buddhism, 

98 

— of majority, 95, 96, 101 
Procession on Coronation, 223 
Proclamations, 312 n. 

Progress, constitutional, 366 
Proprietorship in land, 354 
Protection, reward for taxes, 333, 334 

— and allegiance, 334 
Provahaija Jaivala (or Jaibali), 14 
Ptolemy, 56 

Public opinion, 284 
Puga t 43, 103, 104, 245, 252 
Pugagamartika (President of the in¬ 
dustrial guilds), 102 

Puliandas, a dravidian people but re¬ 
publicans, 123 ft. 

Punch-marked coins, 40 
Punjab (Vahika) country of five rivers, 
35, 45, 54, 115, 165 n. 

Pura, 239, 245 
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P— Contd. 


R— Contd . 


Purohita , 201, 293, 296, 297, 302, 305 

— and Dharma law, 324 
Pushkara, 7 

Pushyamitra (a brahmin king), 115, 
227 232 

— and Manava Dharma-Sfistras, 233 
Pushyamitra—republic, 115, 164 

— developed great power and wealth 

inflicted defeat on imperial forces 
under Kumaragupta, harassed 
Skandagupta who crushed them, 
163, 164 

—, founded by one Pushyamitra, 162 
Pushyamitras, Republican people, 163, 
164 

Q 

Queen, 201 

— of sciences, 78 
'Quorum, 93, 97, 99, 100 

— number of twenty for all formal 

acts, 97, 98 


R 


Race (gotra), 112 
Radhagupta, 291 w., 315 
Rdja or Rajan (king), 189, 194 
—, definitions, philosopher, consti¬ 
tutions orthodox and heterodox, 
189,231 

— election and re-election, 12 

— presidents of republic ( vide Presi¬ 

dent), 178 

Rdja-Dharma . 5, 319, 323 
Rajagriha , 92, 328 
Rajaka of Amarsimha, 50 
Raja-Kosa , 362 
Rdjdhka , 40 

Raj any a, 32, 89, 157, 201, 204 

— form of Government, 89 
Rdjanyaka , 33, 38 

Rajanyas (proper name of a political 
people, 38, 39, 89, 157, 159 
Rdja Rashtra-bhrit , 306 
Raja-Sahdin republic which recognised 
the title of Rajan , 73 
Rdjasabdopajlvifiy 33, 34 n. 

Raja-Sastra , 5 

Rdjasuya , 199, 200, 201, 214, 232 
Rdja-Vishava (self-ruling district) under 
Asoka, 121, 122, 123, 124 
Rdjukasy 202, 299, 314 

— assume full powers against Asoka, 

313,314,315 
— King , 76 
Rdjya , 211, 212 
Rama, 240, 241, 285, 301 

— and Paura-Jdnapaday 257, 266 


Rgmadasa, 8, 366 

— ( Guru)y 282 

Rapson, 37, 159, 161 
Rasa-khan, 206 «.? 

Rdshfray 239, 245 

— (Assembly), 260 
Rdshfrantapala (or Antapdla), 303 
Rdshtrika , 79, 80, 85, 86, 102, 116 

— Sapatya (board of leaders not 
hereditary,) 84 
Rdt (W, 189 
Ratna-Havis, 200 
Ratnins, 203, 205, 286 
Raffhapalay 105 n. 

Rdtthikay 79, 84 
Realm diet, 3 
Recluse thinkers, 280 
Record of cases, 328 
Referendum, 100 
Reformation of the Hindus, 367 
Registrar of the Paura t 248 
Registration of documents, 248 
Representative, 294 
Representatives, 15 

Republic, 30, 32, 33, 35, 37, 39, 100, 
107 


Republican and the Guptas, 162, 164 

— administration procedure, 46 

— bravery, 169 

— dharma of, and, 101 

— dharma sarpgha y 101 

— dissensions, 176 

— enumerated, 52 

— Koliyas ) 

— Kaundibrikas 
— Mallas 

— Morias 
— Lichchhavis 
— Sakyas 
— Videhas 


44, 47 


— Bulis, Bhaggas „ 

— formation of the new, 113 

— in Artha-Sastray 55 n. 

— in Buddhist literature, 42 

— in Greek writers, 58 

— in Ka§ika, 72 

— in Rajaputana recorded in Mahd- 

bharatQy 154 

— in the name of garia, 114 

— in the name of country, 114 

— its mover, 91 

— king-consul, 52, 54 

— Malavas (Malairs), their modern 

descendant, 152 

— Maury a policy towards, 119 

— nation-in-arms, 54 

— new historical instances, 1 \ 3 
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R — Contd. 

Republican in Papini, 30, 31, 32 

— rule ( rajjatp ), 47 

— States, 9, 10, 54, 74 

— system; post-vedic and artificial 

tribal and philosophic, 114 

— the Maurya policy of breaking 

up of, 148, 149 

— their administrative virtues, 170 

— their love of liberty and migration, 

153 

— their moral assets; a high sense of 

justice, discipline, respect of 
popular feeling, 169 

— their system estimated, 175 

— their system of justice, 49, 169 

— un-named on the river Ravi, 59 

— were a nation at arms prone to 

form leagues, 170 

— with a career of one thousand 

years (1,000), 118 

— with gapas as protector (tr&ta-sya), 

114 

Republics (Hindu republics), of North 
Bihar, 190 n. 

— of politics, 101 

— the legends on their coins, 153 

— the theory of their Mongolian 

origin criticized. Sunga times 
and later, 149 

— their migration, 174 

— their longevity, 174 

— their status varied according to 

their strength, 122 

— turned into trade guilds, 54 

— under Asoka, 122 

— under the Mauryas, 120 
Res judicata, 98 
Resolution, 92 

— before the Samgha , 92 

— moved at the instance of the 

Buddha, 91 

— party affected formally informed 

of, 91 

— procedure, 99, 100 

— repeated thrice assembly remain¬ 

ing silent was declared carried, 
91 

Revenue, 202 

Revival (Hindu), 282, 365 

— (Hindu), its golden age, 366 

— (revival of Hindu), 365 
—, Sikh, 365 

Rigidly legal, 332 

— and Council of Ministers, 333 
Rishis, 226 n. 

Ritvik y 304 

Rohana (founder of this gand), 113 
Rolls (pavani-Potthakan), 49 


R— Contd. 

Rudradaman, 148, 149, 166, 228, 230, 
272 

— elected by all varrtas , 230 

— his ministers, 290, 291 

— his ministers refuse to pay for 

Sudarsana repairs, 291 

— his repairs and Paura-J&napada , 

267, 268 

Rulers: their classification—(i) Ugra 9 
(li) Bhoga and (iii) Rajanya , 89 

S 

Sabhdy 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 324, 331 
—, a popular body, 18 

— in Ceylon, 322 

—, its composition, 19 
—, its judicial function, 20 
—, its resolutions, 18 

— (Law Court), 324, 331 

— ruling, 300 
Sabhd-chara, 20 
Sabhd-pathi, 19 
Sabhasady 300, 301 
Sabhya, 289, 300, 301 
Sachiffa, 35, 36 
Sachiva ,, 293, 296, 297 
SSgala-Madra capital described, 82, 

83 n. 

Sahaya , 295, 301 n. 

Sajdta , 102 218, 222 

Sakala (Madra capital), 35 84, 150, 

247 n. 

Sakanna-jappakarfi-whispering method, 
96 

Sakata-vyuha , 59 
Sakyas, 77, 90, 281, 327 
Salaka (vide voting tickets), 95, 100 
Saldkd-grahaka (collector of votes) his 
five qualifications, 95 
Salaka-graharia , (collection of votes), 95 
Salafikayana, 115, 149, 158, 186 
Salaries of ministers and officers, 304,305 

— of the king, 304 
Saldturay 104 

Sakya gana (members old and young), 
101 

— Mu i, 100 

— parliament, 103 

Sakya 45, 46, 79, 90, 101, 103, 118 

— their nationality described, 185 

186 

Sam&hartri, 202, 203, 303 
Samavaya , 259 

— Tirtha , Sabhdy Sala, Pura , Jana 
pada-Jana, 259 
Samaya, 242, 243, 277, 278 
Samayas, 243 
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S— Contd. 

Sambos, 70 

Sarpgha, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 36, 37, 39, 40, 41. 42, 
43, 44, 46, 76, 90, 91, 92, 93, 95, 
96, 97, 103 
—, elders of, 44 
—, fathers of, 44 
—, leaders of, 44 
—, Desa-Jdti Kula % 243 
—, political, 90 
—, religions, 30, 91 
—, constitution, political and religi¬ 
ous, 90, 91 

Sarpgha-Dharmins, 76 
Sarjigramah, 16 
Sarpharana , 26 
Samiti , 12,22 
—, functions, 12 
—, its constitution, 15 
—, its historical career, 16, 17 
—, its President, 15 
—, (national Assembly), 198 
Saipkarshana (a leader opposite to 
Krishna) 191, 192, 193 
Sammukha-vinaya , (vide proceeding in 
presence), 97 

Scwtpadi (Samprati), 295 //. 

Sdmrdjya, 117, 190, 360 361 
— (Federal Imperialism), 190 
Samrdf , 190 361 

Sarpsthagdra , 46 n. 

Sarpsthdnaka , 270 

Samudra Gupta, 148,150,160, 165, 167, 
357 

Samuha (of Jains and Buddhists), 245 n. 
Sarpvajjis , 50 
Sarpvid (enactment), 278 
Sanakanikas , 155 n. 

Sanchi sculptures, 177, 179, 180 
Sandhi-vigrahika, 297, 307, 320, 321 

SahgrahitrU 202 , 204 

Sankala , 60 
Sarikaracharya, 164 

Sahketa ,^resolution passed by a republic, 

Sannidhatri (master of Treasury), 202, 
297 

Sanskrit—with certain Iranian basis, 55 
Santhdgdra , 46 

Sapateyyam-pettanika , 79, 80, 85 
Sapindi-Nikaya, 41 
Sarasvati (the river), 154, 207 
Sarthavaha, 211 

Sarvabhauma , 211, 346, 361, 362 
Sarva-medha, 199, 290 n, 

Saryata Manava, 16 
Sa£aAka, 164 
Sastra-vdrttdh , 57 


S — Contd. 

Sastropajlvins, 33 

^a//, practised by the Kathaians, 59 

Satvat Bhojas, 36 

Satvats, 36, 80, 81, 116, 186 

— constitution, 157, 158 

Saubhutis, 60, 61 

Saudrayanas , 155 

Saurashtra, the country owing its 
name to the Rashtrika constitu¬ 
tion, 85 

Saurashtras, 156 
Savara (Sahara), 344 n. 

Schisms (in Buddhist Sarpgha ), 113 
Scope and sources of (Hindu Polity)* 
3 

Sculptures, 177, 179 
Second House—composed of elected 
elders, 73, 74 
Seleucid Empire, 357, 358 
Seleucus, 119 
Seleukos, 332 
Send, 21 
Senani, 201 
Senapati, 294 n., 305 
— (general), 74 
Senart, M.—(translator), 253 
Senate, 38 n. 

Sibis, 68, 69, 71, 152, 154 
Siboi= Sibis, 63, 68, 69, 70 
Saibyas 63 
—Sivis, 63 
—, their coins, 152 
—, their migrations, 152 
Signature, 40 
Sikh—Polity, 365 
Sikhs, 78 

Sindhu (Sauvlras), 104 
Sini, 38, 39 

Sister-marriage (the custom of) does 
not prove alien origin of the 
^akyas, 185, 186 
SiSupala, 361 
Sivaji, 282, 293, 365 
— Chhatrapati, 8 
Silpa (art), 78 

Smasana (crematorium), 182 
Smith, Vincent, 37 n., 74 w., 122 n. 
161, 165, 177, 178, 181, 182, 

183 n., 349, 350 
Sodrai-Saudras, 68 n. 

Sohgaura plate, 40 n. 

Soma, 214 

Somadeva, 7, 9, 10, 11, 215 
— Suri, 8, 10, 302 
Sophai, 77 

Sophytes-Saubhuti, 60, 61, 102 
— Sopeithes, 60 
Sorafha, 55 
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S— Contd. 

Sovereign Assembly, 1,12 
— States, 34, 

—, whole country, 53 
Sovereignty—one king and one-um¬ 
brella, 360 
Sovira, 63 n. 

Spartan constitution, 61 
Spies, 110 

Sprinkling ( abhishechana ), 212 
Sraughana-degiyas, 116 
Sraughana-jatlyas, 116 
£rava£ti (court of). 327 
Sre*U 67, 68, 242 253 

Srerii-Mukhyas , 275 
Sregis, 56, 57, 67, 68 
Sreshthin (President of the City), 247, 
277 

Standards, 39 

State, 23, 26, 194, 195, 216 

— accounts, 203 
—, a trust, 355 

— and material and moral prosperity, 

355 

— mark, 39 
—, secret, 110 

—, telos of Hindu, 355 
—, tree of, 354 

States,-ambiguously described Pheg^las 
— ? Bhagala Glausai or Glank - 
anikoi, 71, 72 

—, bearing personal names, 115 
Sthiti, 278 
Strabo, 61, 69 
Succession—hereditary, 220 
Sudatta— Andtha-Pindika, 327, 328 
SudarSana water-works, repairs, of, 267, 
291 

Sudhamma Sabha ‘ the Hall of Good 
Law *, 98 

Sudra, 180, 201, 203, 204, 208, 223, 
276,319,366, 367 

— and constitution, 204 
— Emperor, 362 

— member of Paura , 248 
Sudras, 32, 155, 181, 222, 273, 319 
Sukra ( Ausanasas ), 6, 10, 11, 296, 297, 

334, 354 

Sukrariitiy 293, 297, 300, 301, 309, 319, 
325,329, 330 

Siita (court-minstrel and chronicler), 
319 

Sulaiman (the merchant author), 357 
&ulka t 336 

Sumantra (minister of finance), 293 
Sutiga , 148, 149, 151, 153, 158, 162, 
227/1, 308 n . 

Sutra-dharas (Doctors of Law), 49 
Sutras, 7,8 


S—~ Con td. 

SuttadharH =* Sutradhfira, 182 n., 183 n. 

Svabhaga , 334 

Svakosa (king’s private purse) of 
Rudradaman and DvaipSyana, 
272 

Svdphalka, 38 

Svarajya , 80, 81, 114, 186, 211, 221 

— elected president, 81 
—, equals, 80, 81 

Svava$ya or autocracy—arbitrary rule, 
224 //., 359 n. 

Svayambhu, 191 

Svayambhuva Manu, 7 n. 

Svetaketu, 13, 14, 230 

System—republican, their criticisms, 
169, 170 

—, absence of sacerdotal elements in 
their chiefs, 171 

—, extreme form of individualism 
existed in some, in others indi¬ 
viduals existed for the state and 
in most others the states and 
the individual were identical, 
172, 173 

—, philosophic basis of the States, 
171, 172 

—, separation of powers and func¬ 
tions among them suggest saga¬ 
city and a vast constitutional 
experience, 171 

—, their elected ruler a servant of 
the State, 172 

T 

Tacitus (Germanie noblesman), 15 n. 

TakshaSila, 123, 262, 269, 295 

Tapdvanas y 280 n. 

Tarapurwala, Sorabji, 4 n. 

Tassa—papiyyasikakamma, 92 

Tavatirpsay company of Greek gods, 
78 n.y 99 

Taxation, mercantile class, 341 

— and Paura-Janapada, 262 
—, customs, 336 

—, divine theory of, 334 
—, excise, 336 

—, extra and Paura-Janapada , 264 
—, indirect policy of, 342 
—, legal—by Rudradaman, 267 
—, principles of, 336 
£ulka, 336 

Taxes, \9> 

—, brahmin, 215 

— as king’s wages for protection, 

271 

—, collection of, 337 
—, in proper place, 337 
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T— Contd. 

Taxes, in proper time and form, 337 
—, on hides, 336 
, on imports, 338 
—, on industries, 338 
—, on mines, 342 
—, on produce, 342 
Technical literature, 3, 4 
Thakuri family, 86 

Theory of Tibetan origin discussed and 
reputed, 178, 179 
Thomas, F. W., 26 
Throne, 196, 211 «., 

Tibetan—affinities of the Lichchhavis, 
177, 178 

—, paper on, by Mr. V. Smith, 179 
— Government, 178 
Tibetans, 177, 178 
Tiger, 196 
— skin, 211 
Tirhut, 54 
Tirthas, 302, 311 

Tirtha-Sabhd-Sala-Samaydva, 259 
Tishyarakshita, 245, 269 
—, her letter to the, 245 
—, Pauras of (folk), 269 
Title, 33 
Township, 202 
—, leaders of, 195 
—, President of, 276 
Townships (municipalities), 40 n. 

Trade and commerce, 275 
Transfer, 275 

—, every three, five and ten years, 
319 

—, of ministers, 319 
Transition from monarchy to republic, 
52 

Treasurer, 296 
Tree of State, *354 
Tribes, 12 n., 26, 36 
Trigarta-Shashtha , 32, 35, 38 
Tfigartas, 35, 154, 170. 

Tshan-di (Tibetan judicial procedure), 
183 n. 

Tumour (author), 49 n., 182 n. 

U 

Uddehyah ( gana ), 113 
Udichyah (northerners), 127 
Ugra, 89, 194 n. 

Ugrasena, 39 

—, a term of contempt in Hindu 
politics, 89 

—, applied to foreign tribes in 
Purarias , 89 

—, one of the elected president of 
Andhaka-Vj-ishriis, 38 


U— Contd. 

Ugrasena, un-anointed ruler, 89 
Ujjain, 262, 295 
Under-secretaries, 318 
Upajlv, 33 
Upali, 93 

Uparaja (vice-president of republic), 49 
Updya, 5 

Upper house of Elders, 68 
Urpa-Nabhas, 123 
Usanas, 5 
— Danda-Niti, 5, 6 
— politics, 292, 324 
Usinara, 117 n. 

Usurpation, theory of, 362 
Usurpers, 231 
Upava-sariketas, 154, 155 
Uttamabhadras, 151 
Uttara-Kurus, 82, 117, 118, 128 
Uttara-Madras, 82, 84, 127 
Uttarapatha (northern regions), 261 
Uttara Valisaha (gana), 113 
Uvala (Bhikkhu), 92, 93 


V 

Vahlka, 31, 33 34, 35, 71, 158 

Vairdjya , 81,211 

— (kingless constitution), 83, 84, 85, 

88, 89, 114 

VaisdlU 44,47,48, 50, 76, 164 w., 181, 

184 

—, seals of, 276 
Vaishijavism, 366 

Vaisya, 180, 181, 204, 208, 273, 276, 
319 

Vajapay -, 80, 199, 200, 201, 215 
Vamarathas, 158, .59 
Varahamihira, 54, 129, 159 
Varga , 11, 38 n., 104 
-- (body), 251 

— of Vasudeva and Akrura, 251 
Vargin, 251 

Varshakara, 175 
Varta, 341, 342 

Vartt - sastropajivinah , 55, 61,126 
Vasa, 45, 117 n. . 

Vasatis, 69 
Vasishjha, 214 
—, i. lawyer, 215 

—, a well-known Aryan gotra name, 

185 

—, on administration of estates, 
249, 283 

Vasudeva (Krishna), 38, 39, 104 
Vasugana, 29 
Vatsa>. 36/i., 45 
V&vata , 201 
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• V—Contd. 

Vedic assemblies, 12, 15 

— coronation, 13 

— kingship 12,13,192,198 
Vena, 226, 227 

—, the tyrant, 229 
Vice-President ( Upa-rdja ), 47 
Viceroys, 295 
Vidatha, 20 w., 21 
Videha, 45, 190 n. 

Videhas, 36 w., 42, 45, 50, 53, 238 
Vidya (science), 78 
Vikrama, 55 #?., 230 
Village constitution, 15, 16, 17 
— Panchayat, 58 
Vinaya , 91, 92, 93, 98 
Vinda, 85 

Vinichchaya-Mahdmdttas (court of the 
Justices), 49 

Viruddha-rajjdni (states ruled by parties) 
88 

Viruddha-rajya (ruled by opposing 
parties), 39 n. 

Vis (people), 197, 218 
Visah, 12 
Visvajet, 344, 346 
ViSvamitra, 159 
Vithihat as—Vitihotras, 362 h . 
Vivafakarp (open method of vote tak¬ 
ing), 96 

Voharika= Vydvaharika , 304 
Voharikas (Lawyer-judges), 49 
Vote (Chhendd), 94, 95, 100 
—, means of taking, 97 

— of absentees, 96, 97 

Vote taking ( vivatakatp ) open method, 
96 

—, secret method ( gulhakarp ), 96 
—, Vasistha on administration of 
estates, 249 

—, whispering method ( sakanrta jap - 
pakarji ), 96 

Voting-tickets ( saldka ), 24, 95 
Vratas, 252 n. 

Vriddhas (elders), 19, 21 54, 75, 

257 

Vriji ( Vajjis), 36, 42, 43, 45, 50, 53, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 175 
Vfijika (one of the Vfijika Bhaktas ), 52, 
53, 103, 104 
Vrika, 32, 33 

Vfishpis, 36, 37, 38, 39, 60, 70, 103, 
115, 114, 116, 118, 156, 169 
Vrishpi Samgha , 33, 37, 102, 103 
Vyadi (grammarian), 114 
Vyasa, 21 n. 

—, (the law-giver), 243 
Vyavahdra , 224 
Vydvahdrika , 303, 304 


W 

Wajjian (Vrijjian), 182 n. 

Walsh, E. H., 177, 177 178 

Weber, 64 n. 

— and ApiSali, 64 h. 

Whitney, 21 n. 

Wiekramasinghe, 322 
Wilks, 349 

Winichchiya mahamattd , Vinischaya , 
mahdmatra y 182 n. 

Wohdrika (learned in the customs or 
laws), 182, 183 n. 

X 

Xathroi, 54 w., 56 

Y 

Yadavas, 36, 80, 

Yadus, 12 w., 186 
Yak-sacrifice, 178 
Yaksha, 179, 180 
Yakshini , 179 

Ya$askara (king of Kashmir), 191 n. t 
326 

Ya$odharman, 164 
Yaudheya, 115, 149, 150 

— coins, three classes of Yavanas, 

37, 149, 161 

Yaudheya-gapa, 149, 150 

— Parliament, 149 

Yaudheyas, 33 w., 36 n., 62, 64, 72, 
115, 144, 148,149, 150,165, 166, 
167, 168, 178, 185, 186 

— survived the Mauryan Empire, 
the satraps, the kushans,—their 
military glory in the second 
century A.C. testified by Rudra- 
daman, and by Samudragupta, 
148, 149 

—, their constitution; had an elected 
President; had an executive com¬ 
mittee ; their coins and seals 
struck in the name of Yaudheyas 
and their cabinet, 150 

—, their elected president; their coins 
found all over the country 
between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna; their presiding deity or 
State Lakshana ; Kartikeya, the 
god of heroism and war, i 49. 
150 

Yauvarajya , 88 
Yavanas, 144, 145 

—, Asoka’s yavanas, centiguous to 
the Kambojas, Greek colony on 
or near the Kabul river, were self¬ 
ruling; organi ed as a city-state 
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of Indian republican type in the 
time of Alexander, probably 
Perso-Greeks; Hinduised Greeks 
regarded as Indians by Alex¬ 
ander’s companions; their state 
organized as aristocracy; their 
president called Akoubhis, 144, 
145, 146 

Ye-bhuyyasikarfl ( Ye-bhuya-slyakam )— 
the opinion of the greater 
number, 95 

Years—legal, nad, regnal, 231 


Y— Contd, 

Yonas, 121, 144 

Yudhishthira, 110, 222, 223, 226 
Yuvardja (crown prince or King- 
Assistant), 222, 257,295,296,298 
— abhisheka of, 257 

Z 

Zeus, 282 

Zeylanica Epigraphia , 322 
Zimmer, 12 /!., 21 n. 
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